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NOTES ON VIRGIL. 
II. 





I ADD a few more notes on the Aeneid, omitting whatever has 
been anticipated by Forbiger, Ribbeck, Conington. 

praef, 4 GRATVM OPYS AGRICOLIS cf. Quintil. 1 1§ 10 # 
cui multa uideor exigere, cogitet oratorem institui, rem 
arduam. 

12 Aug. doctr. Chr. 1 § 56 primam syllabam Italiae, 
quam breuem pronuntiauerunt ueteres, uolurt Vergilius et longa 
facta est. 

» 11 Aus. epitaph. 279 pro facinus/ tantaene animis 
caelestibus irae? 

» 16 Stat. Th. xm 115 116 Dircen infaustaque Cadmi| 
moenia posthabitis welt incoluisse Mycenis. cf. ib. 1 253. 
Tert. apol. 25 uellee Iuno Punicam urbem posthabita 
Samo dilectam ab Aeneadarwm gente deleri? quod sciam hic 
illius arma...tenditque fouetque. 

» 28 the rape of Ganymede is a cause of the fall of Troy - 
also in Eur. Or. 1392 1893 AapSavla rrAdpov Tavupnyseos | 
immoovvas, Ads evdvéra, Antipater (or Ariston or Her- 
miodoros) in anth, Pal. 1x 77 wpstopéva xaddret Tavupn- 
Seos etrré tod “Hpa, | OupoBdpov Edrov névrpov éxovca 
véq'|dpoev rip érexev Tpola Act: rolyap éyo rip! 

Journal of Philology. VOL, VII. 1 
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wépyo ert Tpoia rnpa hépovta dps | géeu 8 "Dua- 
Sais ovx derds, adr eri Boivay | yorres, Stay Aavaol oxinra 
gdépwot movev. The lemma of the Christian scribe is excus- 
able: fndoruTria Oavyaoros! nal Brére pot Tov ceyvoy Ala rov 
rav Oedy brratov Tadixod KadXOUS NTTwpEVOD. 

» 3/ for the construction cf. Cic. Brut. § 219 ‘tantamne 
fuisse obliuionem’ ¢nquit...‘ut’ etc. 

» 67 68 Aug. c. D. 1 3 Luno inducitur infesta Trovanis 
Aeolé uentorum regi aduersus eos irritando dicere gens...pe- 
nates. ttane itis penatibus uictis Romam, ne wnceretur, 
prudentes commendare debuerunt? sed haec Iumo dicebat, uelut 
trata mulier, quid loqueretur ignorans. 

» 85 seq. Mure hist. Gr. lit. 1° 513. 

» 105 Ambr, hexaém, 11 2§ 10 nonne ips: widemus mare 
frequenter undosum, ita ut in altum fluctus evus tamquam mons 
aquae praeruptus insurgat, ubt impetum suum ad litus ill- 
serit, in spumase resolua ? 

» 126 127 

alto 
prospiciens summa placidum caput eatulit unda. 


C. A. Bentfeld (Zeitschr. f. Gymn. xxvii 807—9) proves against 
Ladewig (cl. Aen. 1x 168, x11 595 etc.) that alto is not dat. but 
abl., and (cl. g. Iv 351, Aen. vi 357, x11 136) makes it probable 
that alto prospiciens (‘aus dem hohen Meere hervorblickend’) 
is ‘nichts anderes als begleitendes Nebenmoment zu summa 
placidum caput extult unda’. 

» 164165 Ambr. hexaém. I 8 § 32 siquis in campi medio, 
quem sol meridianus tlluminat, locum aliquem repente obsaepiat, 
nonne quo splendidior foris species loci eius effulgeat, hoc hor- 
renti desuper scena gurgustium evus intus obscurius fit? 

» 181 182 


Aeneas scopulum.interea conscendit et omnem 
prospectum late pelago petit. 


C. A. Bentfeld (1. c. 811—813) again proves that pelago is abl. 
cl. Caes. b. c. 170 § 4 mutato itinere iugis Octogesam perue- 
niret. Aen. 111 506 pelago. 507 undis. Iv 404 campis. 
546 pelago. v 527 caelo. 862 aequore. etc. 
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» 203 same sentiment in passages collected by Boissonade 
anecd. nova 322. 

» 445 Madvig adv. 11 33 compares Seneca's imitation ep. 
90 § 13 sagiens facilis uictu fut. 

» 455 Madvig ib. intra se, cl. Pl. hn. x § 118 intra 
semet admirari, Quintil. (xX 6 § 2, x1 3 § 2) intra se dis- 
ponere, componere. Add Luu. x1 209. 

» 475 Aus. epitaph. her. 18 1—3 Hectore prostrato nec 
dis nec uiribus aequis | congressus saeuo Troilus 
Aeacidae, | raptatus bigis. 

» 520 Martian. Cap. 1 § 30 gus postquam introgressi 
et coram data copia fandi. 

» 558—558 Curt. nt 8=19 § 2 si td consilium damnaret, 
at wale diwderet saltem commas innumerabiles. 

» 604 Ambr. de Cain 11 6 §18 quando enum mens sibi 
recti est conscia, gratulatur. 

», 664 NA&TE...SOLVS Hildebrand on Arnob. 1 31. 

» (43 cited by Min. Fel. 19 § 2, with an error: unde 
homines et pecudes, unde imber et ignes, ib. parts of 
Aen. VI 724 726 728 and g. Iv 221 222. 

11 10 AMOR...COGNOSCERE Seyffert somewhere compares 
Tustin. x11'7 § 13 captus...cupidine Herculis acta superare. 

» 16 Mure hist. Gr. lit. 518 ‘at ver. 13 of book m the 
wooden horse is said to have been made of fir; at ver. 112 it is 
made of maple wood; and at ver. 186 it is made of oak’. Mure 
refers to his article on the self-contradictions of the Aeneid in 
the British and foreign review Oct. 1859. Cf. Prop. Iv=in 1 
25 nam quis equo pulsos abiegno nosceret arces? IV=III 
9 43 wctor Palladiae ligneus artis equus. V=Iv 1 42 
abiegni uenter apertus equi. 

» 121 Madv. adv. 11 34 conjectures (a certain conjecture 
anticipated ‘ multo ante a Batauo ignoto’) 

cut fata paret (for parent), quem poscat Apollo. 
‘Omnis est cogitatio de oraculi sensu deique consilio’. 

» 158 Aug. c. academ. 11 14 § 80 eo fit, wt cwm wictus aca- 
demicus, uicerit. o utinam uincatur! numquam efficret quauis 
arte Pelasga, ut simul a me uictus uictorque discedat. 

» 164—174 Prud.c. Symm. 11 544—546 

1—2 
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num Diomedis item tentoria et acris V1ixi 
castra uolens Pallas caesis custodibus arcis 
legit, ult wmentt sudaret maesta sigillo? 
Aug. c. D. 1 2 cites 166—8 caesis...uittas. 
» 169170 Aug. ib. . 
nec tamen quod sequitur uerwm est: 
ex illo fluere ac retro sublapsa referri 
spes Danaum. 
 postea quippe wicerunt, postea Troiam ferro ignibusque dele- 
uerunt, postea confugientem ad aras Priamum obtruncauerunt. 
nec ideo Trova perwit, quia Mineruam perdidit. quid enim prius 
apsa Minerua perdiderat, ut periret? an forte custodes suos? 
hoc sane uerum est: ills quippe interemptis potuit auferrt. 
neque enim homines a simulacro, sed simulacrum ab hominibus 
seruabatur. quomodo ergo colebatur, ut patriam custodiret et 
ciues, quae suos non ualurtt custodire custodes? With the last 
words cf. (though the sense of custodes is different) Iuv. v1 347 
348 sed quis custodiet ipsos | custodes? 

» 247 Ov.a.a. 1 440 441 as emended by Madvig adv. 
1114 
: Trova maneret 
praeceptis, Priamei, st foret usa tuts. 


» 344 GENER Halm on Cic. p. Sest. § 6 ‘sponsalibus factis 
affinitas iam iuncta erat, ut apparet e Tac. ann. XII 4 praebebat 
Caesar aures, accipiendis aduersus generum (L, Silanum, cui 
Claudius filiam Octauiam desponderat) susptciontbus caritate 
filiae promptior. et deinde simul affinitatem Claudius di- 
remit.’ 

, 354 Ov. tr. 144 audaces cogimur esse metu. Curt. 
v 4§ 31 ignamam quoque necessitas acuit et saepe desperatio 
spel causa est. 

, 8377 Ov. her. v 88 non tamen aut Priamus nymphae 
socer esse recuset. 

567 seq. On the aeccaane with vi 511 oa see Mure 
hist. Gr. lit. 5138. 
, 573 ERINYS Eur. Or. 1387—90 62’ cpyOoyovoy supa 
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xuvorrepov | kadAocuvas Andas cxvpuvou dvaedévas, | Eertav 
mepyapov *ArroAdwvioy | "Epsviy. 

», 583 seq. Eur. Or. 1132—42 

eb pév yap és yuvaixa omdppoveotépay 

Eihos peOcipev, Suckrens av qv povos’ 

voy 8 tmrép amaons ‘“EdAdbos Sacet Sleny, 

dv trarépas éxtew’, Ov T aTw@decEY TéKVA, 
vipdas 7 EOnxev dppavas Evvacpwr. 
ONOAUYpOS Eorat TDP T avaourty Oeois 
colt Toda Kapol Kédy’ apapevos tuyxely, 
KAKNS yuvasKos ovvey’ alu’ éerpatapev. 

& pytpopovrns S ov Kandel tavTny KTavor, 

GN’ arodurav tobr’ eri rd BértLov rece, 
“EXévns Neyopevos THS TWoNUKTOVOY hovers. 

» 610 schol. Eur. Or. 1389 (see above on ver. 573) rev 
"AtroAXwviwy, Hyouv trav vn’ AmédXwvos cat Tlocedavos oixo- 
SounBévtwy, Gre éOntevoay Aaopédovrt. tovyapoty Kal bre 
Ewerdrev vr’ "Ayalwmy mropOnOjvas nal adavicOjvat, 
eldev Aivelas rovtous tods Oeovs, ds iaropet Bepyl- 
Los, TOVS ALOous, ods EOnKav, KatTaBaddvrTas. 

» 781 Mure hist. Gk. lit. r 518 on the inconsistency of 
this definite prediction with the hero’s ignorance of his destina- 
tion in book III. 

111 68 Aus. parent. praef. 9 10 13 14 


hoc satis et twmulis, satis et telluris egenis ; 
voce clere animas funens instar habet... 

alle etiam, maesti cu defuit urna sepulert 
nomine ter dicto paene sepultus ertt. 

, 80 REX IDEM HOMINVM PHOEBIQVE SACERDOS Schwegler 
rém. Gesch. I 655 n. 2. 

,, 120 on sacrifices to hail and storms see Sen. n. q. IV 6 
seq. 

» 207 Aug. locutt. de gen. c. 25 27 cites this as an instance 
of prolepsis CREVERVNT AVTEM IVVENEs est talis locutio et apud 
auctores saeculares, sicutt est ET SCVTA LATENTIA CONDYNT: id 
est, condendo latentia facwunt. sic et hic CREVERVNT IVVENES, 
cum infantes essent, intellegitur, crescendo facti sunt iuuenes. 
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» 251 Martian. Capella 1 §§ 24 25. 

» 275 anth. Pal. vI 251 epigram of Philippus: sailors’ 
propitiatory offerings to the Leucadian Apollo. 

», 8319 HECTORIS ANDROMACHE Cic. Brut. § 211 neptes Ii- 
cinias, guas nos quidem ambas, hanc wero Scipionis etiam tu, 
Brute, credo, aliguando audisti loquentem. 

» 382 Eur. Or. 1653—6 

ep’ js 8 ayeus, "Opecra, pacyavov Sépn, 
ynpas wérpwral o “Epysovny os 8 oletas 
NeowrrdoXepos yapety viv, ov yapet Tore. 
Oavetvy yap avt@ potpa Acrgun@ Elder. 

» 040 Madvig adv. 11 34 35 has happily found the true 

home for this fragment, three lines earlier: 
morte Neoptolemt regnorum reddita cessit 
pars Heleno, qui Chaonios cognomine campos 
Chaoniamque omnem Trovano a Chaone dizit, 
Pergamaque Ihacamque wugis hance addidit arcem, 
quae tibi iam Troia, 
‘hoc est, quae tibi iam Troia uidetur et Troiae loco est (cfr. 
349). iam nullum supererit in Aeneide hemistichium nisi 
» absoluto perfectoque sensu“, quod in hoc uno mirabantur ; 
vid. Donati uit. Vergil. p. 64 Reifferscheid’. 

» 360 Madvig ib. 35 with the Medicean ms. of Pierius 
Clarit et laurus. Cf. with the whole passage Sir T. Browne 
vulgar errors (1646) p. 75 ‘as strange must be the Litho- 
mancy or divination from this stone [the loadstone], whereby as 
Tzetzes in his Chyliads delivers, Helenus the Prophet foretold 
the destruction of Troy’. 

» 861 Martian. Capella § 10 uolucrum diuersos meatus et 
oscinum linguas et praepetis omina pennae. 

» 442 Prop. Vv=Iv 149 Auernalis tremulae cortina Si- 
byllae. 

» 490 ILLE V 334, Forbiger on 13. Miitzell on Curt. 1 
8 =19 § 2 ht magnopere suadebant, ut retro abiret spatiososque 
Macedomae campos repeteret: si id constlium damnaret, at 
ille diwderet saltem copias innumerabdiles. Kiibner gr. Gr. 11° 
565. 
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» 584 Ambr, hexaém, 111 § 21 cautes niuea rorant as- 
pergine. 

», 688—686 Madv. adv. 11 35—38 by doubling one letter 
and adding another brings order here out of chaos 


et uentis intendere uela secundis. 
contra, ac tussa monent Helent, Scyllam atque Charybdim 
inter, utramque uiam lets discrimine paruo, 
mt (= ne) teneant cursus, certum est dare lintea retro. 


‘Terrore occaecante obliti, quae Helenus uitari iussisset, retro 
uela dare constituerant cum Boreae flatus superuenit’. The 
other difficulties disappear at once. ‘ Scylla Charybdisque 
utraque uia leti est, paruo discrimine separata, quod tenere et 
illis uitatis peruadere difficillimum est’, The position of enter 
js similar in Vil 441 442, x1149 150. esp. g. 1 344 345 fri- 
gusque caloremque | inter. 

Iv 24 Xen. anab. vit 1 § 30 eyo peév rolvuy edyopat mpiv 
Taira emideciy tp vpay yevoneva pupias Epeye Kata yy. 
Opyutas yevéoOat. Wetst. on Luke 23 30. 

» 52 Mure hist. Gk. lit. ' 513 ‘By reference to 52 seq. 
193, 309 seqq. of book Iv Aeneas left Dido in midwinter. On 
his disembarcation however in Sicily a few days afterwards, the 
description of the green grass and serene sky, of the crowns of 
leafy poplars, and of the garlands of rosy flowers (book V pas- 
sim), plainly indicate that in that island it was already summer 
or advanced spring’. 

» 181—183 Nauck again (Zeitschr. f. Gymn. rv 709) by 
shifting a comma greatly mends sense and rhythm 


monstrum horrendum ingens. cur quot sunt corpore plumae 
tot wgiles oculs: subter, mirabile dictu, 
tot linguae totidem ora sonant, tot subrigit aurvs. 


So subter receives a distinct meaning ‘beneath the eyes’: 
the monster has neither nose nor cheek, is all eye, all mouth, 
all ear. Merabile dictu also, as in 1 439 and elsewhere, awakens 
our interest in the marvel that is to follow. As to the number 
of eyes see Aug. c. acad. 11 8 § 20 widebatur enim mihi Fama 
improbe trrutsse in quaestionem uestram, cum academict ne 
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oculis quidem credant humanis, nedum Famae mille quidem, 
ut poetae fingunt, sed monstrosis tamen luminibus. 

», 193 NVNC HIEMEM lies SE LYXV QVAM LONGA FOVERE 
Nauck ibid. takes inter se ‘one another’ as object to fouere (cl. 
1 718 gremo fouet) and hnemem (quam longa) ‘the livclong 
winter’ as acc. of time. 

» 289 Martian. Capella 1 § 9 apse pedibus talaria nectit 
aurea. 

» 246 Nauck l.c. rightly rejects the translation ‘die Spitze 
und die ragenden Seiten’ for apicem et latera ardua Atlantvs. 
Atlas is senex (251), maternus awus (258) of Mercurius, has a 
crown (247 uertice), head (249), shoulders and chin (250) and = 
beard (251). 

—  ,, 800 Stat. Th. x1 152 ardet inops animi. 

» 310 Mure hist. Gr. lit. 1’ 314 points out a contradiction 
between this verse (cl. V 2) and 562 Zephyros. 

- ,, 850 on the alliteration in extera quaerere regna Vulp. 
(on Prop. 111=Iv 5 14) cites e.g. V 222 currere remis. : 

» 881 Nauck (Zeitschr. f. Gymn. xx1x 75) obtains a climax 
by placing the colon not (with Quintil. 1x 2 § 48 and edd.) 
after uentis but before it 


+ sequere Italiam: uentis ap regna per undas. 
He cites Dido’s words 309 310 
quin etiam hiberno moliris sidere classem 
et mediis properas aquilonibus ire per altum. 


~ 861 Italiam non sponte sequor. © 
II 25 
nos abusse rati et uento petiisse evans 
Vv 629 
Italiam sequimur fugientem et uoluimur undis. 

Iv 886 [Quintil.] decl. 314 (p. 628 Burman, who notices 
that Cerda quotes the passage. Still I have retained it, as one 
proof among many of the danger of despising the older com- 
mentators. No editor of Virgil has brought together so much 
original illustration from so wide a field as this almost forgotten 
Jesuit) tu forsitan, cum miserum patrem trucidares, tollentem 
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ad sidera manus riststi. inane hoc supra nos uacuwmque cura 
caelestuum putabas. sunt illa uera, quae extremo misers spiritu 
dicebantur, Dabis mihi, scelerate, poenas; persequar 
quandoque et occurram. 

» 418 Curt. 1v4=17 § 5 laetique omine eo ad epulas 
dilapst onerauere se uino, quo graues orto sole nauigia conscen- 
dunt redimita floribus coronisque. 

» 437—583 translated by Waller. 

» 470 Philostr. Ap. 11 36 § 2 dpadwev yap tovs péOy xare- 
spon dirras ee ceryvas Soxobdytas Br™érew, 8 penons s 
7ALoUus. 

» 471 SCENIS AGITATVS ORESTES the very learned Rob. 
Unger (Statii ecl. ult. Neustrelitz 1868 265) adds to the collec- 
tions of Hofman Peerlkamp Philostr. v. Ap. m1 25 p. 54=116 
Tov Tavtadov...U1T6 Toy TolnTtayv éXavverOat. Lobeck Agl- 
aoph. 569 n.m. Wytt. Plut. s. nv. p. 35. Niceph. Greg. xiv 
7 p. 718 19 of év rots Spapacey "Opécrac nad Ivdrddas. 
Pachym. de Mich. Pal. m1 p. 189 9. Aus. epigr. 71 4 (libido) 
quam toga facundi scenis agitauit Afrant. 

», 5386 Curt. v1 10 = 39 § 28 qui regem nostrum dignatus 
est filium. 

» 588 Soph. OT. 57 Epnpos avdpav yr) Evvoxovvtwy evo. 

» 696 Gell. x11 §5 Vergihus quoque id ipsum, quod 
Cicero, de fato opinatus est, cum hoc in quarto libro dixit de 
Elissa, quae mortem per uim potita est 


nam quia nec fato, merita nec morte peribat, 


tamquam in faciendo fine uitae, quae uiolenta sunt, non widean- 
tur e fato uentre. 

v3l Mure hist. Gr. lit. r 302. 

» 38¢ HORRIDVS IN IACVLIS for the use of in cf. Heine 
animadvv. ad Lucianum ed. Geel 4to p. 13. 

» 195 Plin. ep. v 8 § 3 dlud supra uotum, ‘uictorque wmrum 
uolitare per ora. quamquam o!’ sed hoc satis est, quod prope 
sola historia pollicert uidetur. 

» 820 Quintil. x 1§53 sed quamuis et secundas fere 
grammaticorum consensus deferat, et adfectibus et iucunditate et 
omnino arte deficitur, ut plane Peer appareat, quanto svt 
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aliud proximum esse, aliud parem, where the last word is a 
conj. of Hertz. Plin. ep. vir 20 § 4 to Tacitus equidem adu- 
lescentulus, cum vam tu fama gloriaque floreres, te sequi, tibt 
longo sed proximus interuallo et esse et habert concupts- 
cebam. 

» 477 478 IVVENCI, QVI DONVM ASTABAT PVGNAE Curt. IV 
5 = 22 § 11 coronam auream donum uictoriae. Miitzell 
compares VF'l. 11 488 nostrae stata dona salutis. VI 548 549 
sat magna laborum | dona fero, vil 417 418 haec exspectata 
laborum | dona dari decuit ? 

» 769 Mure hist. Gr. lit. 2514 on V’s self-contradictions 
with regard to the Trojan women. 

vi 27 Chalcid. in Plat. Tim. p. 325 inextricabilis error. 

» 56 Prud. psychom. 1 Christe, graues hominum semper 
miserate labores. | 

» 106 107 QVANDO HIC INFERNI IANVA REGIS DICITVR 
Matthid gr. Gr. § 472 4 Dissen on Pind. 1x 41=97., luv. v 
42n. Schiifer on Greg. Cor. p. 986. Linwood on Soph. Tr. 
639. Ov. m. vir 107. 

»» 205 seq. Browne vulgar errors (1646) p. 98 ‘That Viscus 
Arboreus or Misseltoe is bred upon trees from seeds which 
birds, especially Thrushes and Ringdoves, let fall thereon, was - 
the creed of the Ancients, and is still beleeved among us, is the 
account of its production set downe by Pliny, delivered by 
Virgil, and subscribed by many more’. See the whole section. 

» 221 Hdt. v92 7 Melissa wife of Periandros appears to 
him after death and complains pvyotv re nai elvas yupvy tadv 
yap of cuyxarTédawe cipatawy Speros elvas ovdey ov Kata- 
cavOévroyv. Lucian. de luctu 14 rocot ydp nat tarrous Kat Tad- 
Aaxldas, of Sé nal oivoydous éemuaréchakay nal écOnra Kal 
Tov GANoy KOocpov cuyxatTédrcEayv  cvyxataputay as 
xXpncopévots éxct xal aroXavoovow avtav xatw; id. Nigrin. 30. 

» 225 Plin. ep. v 16 § 7 (where see Corte) non possum ex- 
primere uerlis, quantum animo uulnus acceperim, cum audiut 
Fundanwum ipsum, ut multa luctuosa dolor muentt, praecipi- 
entem, quod in uestes margarita gemmas fuerat erogaturus, hoc 
in tus et unguenta et odores impenderetur. anth. Pal. xIv 
123 15. 
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» 269 Mure hist. Gr. lit. 1° 188. 

» 3806 307 ([Cypr.] de resurr. 163—165 (append. 314 315 
Hartel) matres adque uiri repetita, luce resurgunt, | mag- 
nanimi iuwuenes pueri innuptaeque puellae | defunctique 
senes animis uuentibus adstant. 

» 425 Sen. Hf. 715 716 (=719 720 Peiper) Acheron in- 
uius | renauigari. 

» 429 Tuv. xt 44 n. 

» 005 506 Tzetz, chil. v 550—554 


TO TpoTepov Tors OvycKovtas eis ynv THY adXoTpiav 
atrobnmoivres of aUTaY TptacaKts aveKdrovp, 

os “Opnpos didake BiBAM THs ’Odvacelas. 

Touro © pwv ws pynpoves Tuyyavovtes didias, 

Kat ws, eb amedeipOn tis, mpds THY Govnv cuvdpdpyor. 


» 524 Tac. h. 11 49 alterum [pugionem] capiti subdidit. 
» 583 culex 234—236 (the whole passage should be com- 
pared) 
nam uinctus sedet ummanis serpentibus Otos, 
deuinctum maestus procul aspiciens Ephialten, 
conat. quondam cum sint rescindere mundum. 


» 608 seq. Tert. apol. 11 probably had this passage in his 
mind; he is speaking of the heathen gods uolo igitur merita 
recensere, an eiusmods sint, ut tllos in caelum extulerint et non 
potius in wmum tartarum merserint, quem carcerem poenarum 
infernarum cum uultis afirmatis. alluc enim abstrudi solent 
impli quique in parentes et incests in sorores et maritarum 
adulteri e¢ wrginum raptores et puerorwm contaminatores et 
qui saeurvunt et que occidunt et qui furantur et qui decipiunt 
et quicunque similes sunt alicuius der uestri. 

» 609 DH. 1110 among the laws relating to patron and 
client Sixas te virép Tdy wedarav adicoupévav [rods tmatpiclous 
er] Nayyaverv, ef tis BAdrroito tept ta cuuPorata, Kad To's 
éyKanovow viréyeuw. 

», 617 618 [Cypr.] ad senatorem ex Christiana religione ad 
idolorum seruitutem conuersum 58—61 (append. 304 Hartel) 


denique si sedeas, requies est magna laboris : 
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st multum sedeas, labor est. Maro namque poeta. 
Pro poena posuit: ‘sedet aeternumque sedebit 
infelix Theseus’. 


» 719 Afran. emancip. fr. 21 in Non. 496 28 optandum 
uxorem, quae non uereatur uiri. 

» 730—737 Jacobs anthol. x 281 (Brunck anal. m 442 
ver. 37). 

» 743 Ov. her. v 46 miscuimus lacrimas maestus uter- 
que suas. id. Pont. 11921 22 uterque rogats | supplicibus 
uestris ferre soletis opem. 


» 747 Martian. Capella 1 § 6 
atque auram mentis corportbus socias. 


» (94 Paul. Silent. duBov 148 & re Norov T'apdpavra. 

» 806 Cic. Tusc. 1§ 92 et dubitas quin sensus in morte 
nullus sit ? 

», 809—847 cf. culex 358—$371. 

» 830 Mamertin. genethl Maximiani 4 1am summas arces 
Herewis Monoeci praeteribas. | : 

» 844 Cic. p. Sest. § 72 non tlle Serranus ab aratro. 
Apul. de mag. 10 agrestis quidem semper et barbarus, uerum 
longe austerior, ut putat, Serranis et Curtis et Fabriciis. — 

» 853 ([Cypr.] de Iona 15—17 (append. 298 Hartel) sed 
conscius tlle | parcere subiectis et debita cedere poenae | sup- 
plcibus. monum. Ancyr. 11 14 externas gentes, quibus 
tuto parcere potui, conseruare quam excidere malui. 
Ov. Pont. 1 2 128 qui uicit semper, uictis ut parcere 
posset. Iv 6 82. Tac. an. 19 ius apud ciues, modestiam 
apud socios. Liv.1 28 § 11 gloriart licet nulli gentium 
mitiores placuisse poenas. DS. xxxm2. ib. 4 § 4 é &@ 
Tote vewrépors ypdvors “Pwyaios tis Tov Sdwv sryepovias cpe- 
XGévres, Guverticavto pev adtiy Sid THS TOY STAD 
dvépelas, mpds avfnow 88 peylarny fAyayov ériereéc- 
TATA xXpdpevoe Trois Kxataroreunbetor. tTocovTov yap 
awécyoyv THS Kata Toy -SromertaxdgTov OLoTnTos Kat 
topwplas, dare Soxeiy wy os moremlots GAN os evEep- 
yérats wal dlrors mpocdhépecbas. of pev yap- xparnbévres 
. Wpoccdonwy ris eoyatns rev$ecOas tyswpias, os TWonépuot yeyo- 
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vores, of Sé xpartodvres virepRorny émtetxelas érépocs 
ov xaTéXevtrov’ ols ev yap todsrelas perédocay, ols Sé émi- 
yapias ouveyapnoay, Tist Se thy avrovoulay améSocav, ovdevi 
punorkaxnoavres wixpoTepov Tov SéovTos. § 5 tovyapoby 
Sia TH virepBornv Tis nwEepotntros of Te Bactrels wal ai moras 
Kal cvrArAnBSnv ta eOvn mpds thy ‘Papalov nycpoviay qvTou6- 
Anoav. Curt. Iv 5=20§ 21 of Tyre multis ergo casibus de- 
functa et post excidium renata nunc tandem longa pace cuncta 
refouente sub tutela Romanae mansuetudinis acqutescit. cf. 
Miitzell ad loc. Rutil. Namat. 1 63—72 
fecisti patriam diuersis gentubus unam: 
profuit unurts te dominante capr. 
dumque offers wchs propria consortia turis, 
urbem fecisti, quod prius orbis erat. 
auctores generis Venerem Martemque fatemur, 
Aeneadum matrem Romulidumque patrem. 
mitigat armatas uictrix clementia uires; 
conuentt im mores numen utrumque tuos. 
hinc tibi certandi bona parcendique uoluptas: 
quos timuit, superat; quos superauit, amat. 
Aug. c. D. 1 praef. Compare the clementia of Caesar. 

» 876 IN TANTVM SPE TOLLET in the Augustan age in 
tantum and in quantum began to be used where Cic. would use 
tantum and quantum alone. This example may illustrate the 
transition cf. Iuv. xIV 318 n. Ov, m. x1 71 Burm, Liv. xxm 
27 § 4 only in late mss. Heerwagen ad loc. Vell. 19§3. wu 
43§ 4. 114§5. Sen. deirar9§1. 

,», 898—9 Aus. ephem. ad fin. 24—26 


et geminas numero portas: quae fornice eburno 
semper fallaces glomerat super aera formas. 
altera, quae ueros emittit cornea wieus. 


JOHN E. B. MAYOR. 


ON THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS, vv, 904—7. 


THE purpose of this short paper is to recommend a novel 
interpretation of four lines in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, 
904—7 (ed. Paley). Mr Paley, to whom I communicated it, 
has in his last edition (1870) courteously noticed my rendering 
of 904, 5, but without withdrawing his own; and without 
carrying on my exegesis of the entire passage. 

. The preceding portion of the scene must be briefly recalled. 
Agamemnon makes his first entrance on the stage, returning 
victorious from Troy to his palace at Mycenae. He addresses 
a long and stilted speech to the Chorus, who represent the 
Argive council, partly about his past successes, partly on his 
present. purposes. Then comes in Clytemnestra, whose pre- 
parations for the murder of her husband have been arranged 
within the palace. She too makes a long hypocritical speech 
relating her anxieties and sufferings, affecting to welcome her 
husband as a saviour, and issuing orders to lay down his path- 
way with purple and embroidered cloth. Agamemnon replies 
by deprecating her excessive flatteries and barbarian-like adora- 
tion, as tending to provoke the envy of the gods, and he 
declines to accept the honour of a purple-strewn pathway. 

The design evidently ascribed by Aeschylus to the faithless 
queen is that.of drawing down on her husband’s head divine 
displeasure and popular odium by inducing him to copy the 
ostentation of an oriental conqueror and the splendour of a 
barbarian despot. I have always thought it probable that 
the poet had in mind the folly and the fate of Pausanias 
the Spartan leader, who, not many years before this drama 
was acted, had weakened his country’s power, and lost his 
own life, by yielding to the seductions of eastern luxury. 
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From speech-making Clytemnestra proceeds to gain her 
end by dint of cross-examination. Her questions, with Aga- 
memnon’s replies, form one of those orvyouvOlas, with which 
Greek tragic poets habitually vary and enliven the dialogues of 
their dramas. 

The passage, so far as I need transcribe it, is as follows : 


Ky. xal pry rod etre po) rapa yvopny éyol. 904 
"Ay. yvopnv pev tobe pn StadOepoivr’ éepeé. 

Ky. nt&w Oeots Seicas Gv OS epdew tdde; 

"Ay. elarep Tis eidas y ev 10d é£eirov TéXos. 
Ky. tl 8 av Soxet coe I piapos, et rad’ fwucev; 
"Ay. év qotxirois av kdpra poe Bryvas Soxet. 
Ky. py vuv tov avOparreov aidecOjs ydryov. 
"Ay. nun ye pévtor SnuoOpous péya oOéver. 
Ka. 6 & adOovnros x ovw éritnros éXe. 

"Ay. o Toe yuvatxos eat ipeipey payns. 

KA. ois 8 odBiow ye Kal To vindoOat mpérret. 
"Ay. 9 Kal od vienv tiade Sypwos Ties; 

Ky. bod’ xpdros pévroe tapes y éxav éuol. 
"Ay. GAN ef Sone coe Tait, «7d. 


(Here Agamemnon yields to his wife’s entreaty, and consents 
to walk on the embroidered cloth.) 

The above is Mr Paley’s text, with the one exception that 
at the end of the third line (rade) he as a full stop, where 
I place a mark of interrogation. 

My controversy with Mr Paley as to the sense of this 
passage (so far as rendering goes) extends to the first four 
lines only; after which we should translate alike. But the 
mistranslation of those four lines (and I consider that they 
have been hitherto mistranslated by all interpreters) impairs 
the force and all but destroys the appropriateness of the whole 
passage. . 

Perhaps I shall exhibit the difference between us most . 
fully and fairly by citing Mr Paley’s notes between brackets, 
and interpolating my own replies. 

[904, xai unv. ‘Nay now, do speak on this matter not 
contrary to my will’.] | 
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‘Speak on this matter’, according to Mr Paley, means, 
determine this question, 1 e. whether you will tread on purple 
embroidery or not. This seems to me a weight of meaning 
too heavy for such a phrase as eizré 165e, say this, and the 
pronoun rode points naturally to some question which is to 
follow. We are also required to believe that Aeschylus 
expresses ‘contrary to my opinion’ (will I cannot accept) by 
Tapa yvounv éuoi, when there was nothing to prevent him 
from writing, as any Greek would, rapa yvapny eunv. 

[‘As for will, be assured that I am not the man to alter mine 
for the worse’.] 

To translate thus is to sani Clytemnestra with some 
palliation for the act of killing a husband who, after a ten 
years absence, could treat a wife with such brutal insolence. 
And yet, after a short parley, this very wilful man surrenders 
at discretion. ‘Do you really care about it?’ ‘Yes; please 
let me rule in this matter’. ‘Qh, well, if you wish it’, &. &e. 
Nothing ‘turns here upon the verb dsadOeipew. No doubt it 
can bear Mr Paley’s sense, ‘alter for the worse’. No doubt 
also it can bear mine, ‘falsify’, ‘ misrepresent’. My objection 
only impugns the fitness of Mr Paley’s words in Agamemnon’s 
mouth. 

[(‘ You would have vowed to the gods to act thus in a time 
of fear’, i.e. you are pursuing a course more like one in peril 
than a victor. | 

I am obliged to say that this version, with its explanation, 
is opposed to the meaning of the verse, and destructive of 
logical sequence in the whole passage. Mr Paley makes 
Clytemnestra impute to Agamemnon, that he is afraid to walk 
on rich embroidery, because in a time of fear he would have 
—done what ?—vowed to the gods that he would do nothing 
of the kind. Now what was a Greek (or a Roman) ‘vow’? 
A promise, on condition of having some prayer granted, to do 
something in honour of a god or of gods, not to abstain from 
doing something. The vow would be: ‘grant me this victory 
(or ‘save me from this peril”) and I will walk on purple cloth 
(that is, ‘I will go to great expense’) in honour of thee’: not— 
‘I will not walk on purple’. If there could be any doubt here, 
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it is removed by the perusal of Clytemnestra’s speech below, 
931, &c., in which she argues that no expense was too great 
to testify the public thanksgiving on this occasion. See her 
words : 

jTo\Aav mwatnopo 8 eipatwoyv av nuEapny, 

dooce mpovvexPevros év ypnarnptots, 

wuyns Koptorpa triode pnyavepern. 

‘I would have vowed the trampling of any number of 
garments, had I received an oracle to that effect, to procure 
the deliverance of this (Agamemnon’s) life’. 

The vow then would have been, to sacrifice wealth, to tread 
on rich and rare embroideries, in token of thanksgiving to the 
gods for safety granted. Agamemnon had not made this vow: 
but Clytemnestra says: ‘You might well have made it: act 
as if you had done so’. 

[907. rode réXos. This decision: this final determination. | 
Obviously Mr Paley makes Agamemnon say here; ‘I knew as 
well as any man what I was doing when I announced my 
decision’ not to walk on purple. It is, I believe, a rule in 
ortyouvOla that the second speaker replies to the first appo- 
sitely: at all events a divergent reply would net occur before 
the close. But this language in Agamemnon’s mouth is no 
reply to the previous words of Clytemnestra: it is a mere 
repetition of his refusal: ‘no, J won't’, in another form, rudely 
ignoring what his wife had said. Is this the style of Aeschylus 
and the Greek drama? Surely not. 

I may now proceed to translate the lines as I interpret 
them. 


Cl. Well now—answer this question to. please me, without 
gainsaying your opinion. ) 

Ag. Asto my opinion, I assure youl will not misstate it. 

Cl. Would you, in a time of fear, have vowed to the gods 
to do what is now proposed ? 

Ag. Yes (ye), I knew as well as any man the proper occa- 
sion of announcing such a performance. 

Cl. And what do you think Priam would have done after 
achievements like yours? 

Journal of Philology. vou. vu. 2 
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Ag. I think he would certainly have walked on embroide- 


ries, 

Cl. Be not then afraid of human censure. 

Ag. Yet the voice of public opinion is mighty. 

CL He who is unenvied is not admired. 

Ag. Itis not womanly to covet strife. 

Cl. The prosperous may gracefully accept defeat. 

Ag. Do you really care for victory in this dispute ? 

Cl. Be persuaded: at all events kindly leave me to rule 
on this occasion. 

Ag. Well; if your mind is made up, be it so, &c., &c. 


After this paper had been read at the last meeting of the 
Philological Society, some objection was urged, as to the first 
line, on the score of the emphatic éwov. My reply is, that there 
is ample reason for the emphasis, as Clytemnestra here begins 
to coax and use personal influence: and the éué of the next 
verse is an echo from Agamemnon of her éoi. 

’"E&€eizrov, being aorist, may seem to militate against my 
version of line 4; and I confess to a suspicion that Aeschylus 
wrote either é£e:7refy or else av for ev. But I do not shrink 
from supposing that he would have ventured to use this frag- 
mentary form in an imperfect sense, when I see that he writes 
éEavddcOat only, never é€avday, with active force. In any 
case, Tode TéAos as usually explained (this resolution not to tread 
on purple) is to my mind insufferable. 


B. H. KENNEDY. 


DE VERG. GEO. ITI. 400—403. 


quod surgente die mulsere horisque diurnis, 

nocte premunt; quod iam tenebris et aole cadente, 
sub lucem; exportans calathis adit oppida pastor, 
aut parco sale contingunt hiemique reponunt. 


402. sub lucem exportant (codd.). exportans Ribbeck. post 
Scaligerum; quo recepto nos, et interpuncto post ‘lucem’, ita 
locum constituimus ut diceret Vergilius: ‘quod interdiu mul- 
sere, nocte premunt; quod vesperi (mulsere), sub lucem (pre- 
munt); casei quem presserunt partem vendunt, partem biem1 
reponunt,’ hinc in proclivi sunt omnia; nam de caseo non de 
lacte vendito sermonem esse testatur v. 403. 


B. H. KENNEDY. 


GREEK LEXICOGRAPHY. II. 
[Read before the Cambridge Philological Society 27 April 1876.] 


It would be a great boon to students of Greek, if one of 
our university presses would collect and reduce under one 
alphabet the numerous addenda to special lexicons, which are 
now almost wholly useless. Thus Poppo printed supplements 
to Bétant’s lex. Thuc.; Dobree’s adversaria contain other col- 
lections ; there aré addenda and corrigenda at the end of some 
volumes of Didot’s Stephanus, and the so-called second edition 
of Suicer is a reissue with a few additional pages. 

Probably few scholars are acquainted with two books, one 
printed at Oxford, one at Cambridge, which ought to find 
a place in every college library: 


i, INDICES TRES VOCUM FERE OMNIUM QUAE OCCURRUNT, 


I, In Dionysir Loneint Commentario de Sublimitate, et 
in eiusdem Fragmentis. 

11, In Eunapii Libello de Vitis Philosophorum et Sophis- 
tarum. | | 

m1, In HiERociis Commentario in Pythagorae Aurea Car- 
mina. : 

CoNCINNAVIT ROBERTUS ROBINSON. Oxon, E Typo- 
GRAPHEO CLARENDONIANO. MDCCLXXII. 


The preface is dated Reading 18 July 1772: James Mer- 
rick, both privately and in a printed letter to Jos. Warton, 
had insisted upon the value of such indexes to Greek students; 
Robinson was encouraged to undertake the three indexes now 
’ published, and had proved the utility of the exercise to his own 
scholarship. Merrick induced the Oxford delegates to print 
the book at the cost of the university. ‘Quibus utique Auctor 
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sinceras agit gratias, quod Hominem non Academicum, arte 
plane diuersa enutritum, et hasce litteras, tanquam alienam 
dicionem, horis subseciuis inuadentem, tum fauore suo erexe- 
runt, tum honorario satis amplo condecorauerunt.’ 


ili, HeENRICI HOOGEVEEN OPUS POSTUMUM EXHIBENS DIC- 
TIONARIUM ANALOGICUM LINGUAE GRAECAE. Qantabrigiae, 
TYPIS ACADEMICIS EXCUDEBAT J. BURGES, VENEUNT APUD 
J. DEIGHTON, CANTAB. ET LONDINI, P. ELMSLEY, ET T. PAYNE, 
BIBL. 1800. 4to. 


Janus Hoogeveen in his address, lectori g:AeAANVL, gives a 
list of his father’s unpublished mss. ending with the ana- 
logical dictionary, ‘immortali Academiae Cantabrigiensis bene- 
ficio, claustris musei paterni ereptum, atque publica luce do- 
natum.’ 


Complete catalogues rarsonnés of the publications of the two 
presses would, I believe, furnish many other titles useful to the 
lexicographer. Such Vorarbeiten are necessary to a history of 
scholarship and science in England, and would silently confute 
many slanders respecting our academic forefathers, 


As I have begun to speak of university printing, I may 
take the opportunity of making a suggestion, which seems 
obvious, but which I have never seen in print.. The Oxford 
press has certainly done its duty by the world; but a captious 
critic might point to a long line of its publications, e.g. the 
editions of bishops Hooper and Patrick, and ask cut bono? 
for whose benefit were these tons of paper inked? But there 
are in both universities many collections, now all but useless, 
which might be printed at no great expense, to the honour of 
our foundations and to the edification of the republic of letters. 
Cambridge possesses mss. of Casaubon deplored by Mr Pattison 
as lost; it bought at no small cost mss. of John Taylor, which 
have rarely been consulted. St John’s has uncatalogued re- 
mains of Markland. The editors of Porson’s aduersaria con- 
fessed that they left entire departments of his work untouched. 
If either press would begin to collect the fragments of Stanley, 
Bentley, Taylor, Markland, Tho. Tyrwhitt, Porson, Elmsley, 
Gaisford, Dobree, Blomfield, we may be sure that the other 
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would follow the example and that the reputation of English 
scholarship would be extended. One scholar, lately taken from 
us, has been happy in securing immediate recognition: if KE. M. 


-Cope’s commentary on Aristotle’s rhetoric had already ap- 


peared, I might have had frequent occasion to cite it in these 
papers. I may instance a living scholar, singularly neglected 
in this country, but more justly appreciated abroad’, whose 
Sophocles is a mine of lexicographical wealth. To the foreigners 
already named, I may add Sylburg, Valesius, Wimmer (ind. to 
Theophrastus), Ermerins (ind. to Aretaeus). 


I append a further selection from my collections : 

arya$orrotés I Eus. p. e. VI 10 p. 275°. 

aya0és Eus. h. e. vit 82 § 6 ayabos facw ayabod (d:adoyos). 
‘the regular a@yafwratos only in Diod. 16 85. Herm. uis. 
12. aya0ds test. X11 patr. Zab. 6. Arist. rhet. 1 11 § 1. 

aya0orns test. XII patr. Aser 3. Benj. 8. 

aya0uve test. XII patr. Sim. 5. 

ayarpatopopéw Kus. h. e. 1x 4 § 26. 

aryapos 1 schol. Eur. Or. 163. -ws ib, 205. 

ayav with superl. Ael. h. a. 1 38. vir 13. Fr. Jacobs in Pors., 
adu. 313 ed. Lips. 

a@yarnriKes const. apost. II 3. -ds> Zonar. c. 1 conc. gen. 7. 
Chrys. rv 513°. 

ayarravreas Eus. p. e. XIV 5 § 4. 

aryyedtxos angelic ‘ Eccl.’ Ign. Trall. 5. 

dyn 11 cf. Plut. Lykurg. 16. 17. 

aryepeaxos Himer. or. 3 1. 

Gyevotos Ael. n. a. I 42 arotov. abs. schol. Ap.) Rh, 11. 1. 

ayxadyn II Nausikrat. in Ath. 296° 76 ae meénayios év 
aykanass. 

aryKxadnpopéw mirac. 8. Clem. 9 (Cotelier patr. spout 1698 1 818). 

aryxanis II Ios. ant. v 1 § 2. 

ayKuXorTrous gl. 

ayxov us. h. e. vit 30 § 21 é& ayxovwv arodecpoica. 
1 Nauck and other competent judges lars of Germany ranks him first among 

have in reviews commended the ori- _ living English editorsof the Greek dra- 


ginality and thoroughness of Mr  matists, not even excepting Dr Badham 
Blaydes; one of the chief rising scho- or Mr Paley. 
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ayvopov oné who does not pay his debts [Ulp.] on Dem. 
Olynth. 11 25 18 (p. 103 20 Dind.) dyvdpovas réyes rods 
avontous, Kata orépnow THS yvouns’ ovY Gotep viv dyve- 
povas Kadobpew Tovs pn arodsdovtas Ta ypéa, Gyouv 
Tas anotBds. Jo. Chapman in his learned essay on Ul- 
pian, first published in Ri. Mounteney’s select speeches of 
Demosthenes at Cambridge 1731 (a work which, like many 
Eton books, had a long lease of life; J. W. Niblock pub- 
lished the 14th ed. as late as 1826) and reprinted before 

. Dindorf’s ed. of the scholia, quotes (p. xxxv Dind.) Labbe’s 

legal glosses aywy7 Aéyera ny Kivnots THS vIroBéceEws, ard Tod 
ayew Tovs ayva@pmovas eis TO OixaoTypLoy, and again, ayaryy 
éore Sixatov Tov atratrety év Sixactnpl» To dOevinrrote ypEew- 
aTovupevov. eipntas 58 aywyn wapa tod ayewv.. Sixarrnptoy. 
Hemsterhuis adds Luc. Hermotim. 10. Many other reff. in 
his anecdota ed. Geel L. B. 1825 p. 57. 

aypirmes ‘ Diogenian.’ 11 63. Zenob. 1 60 (1 p. 23 Leutsch). 

aypoyeltwv DS. x1 84 Madvig. 

aypotxia 11 plur. Luc. salt. 34. 

ayxyepara adv. DCass. LX 20 § 4. 

ayo 11 Xen, eq. 6 § 9 rips vias Tov troy. 16 Eur. Alk. 1091 
Saxpv. Iv 2 Hdt. vi 26. Plut. Flamin. 10 and schol. Ap. 
Rh. Iv 1212 "Io@uea. ib. 111 1244 ayava. vV Eus.h.e. vir 24 
§ 4 80 aidods. id. uit. Const. Iv 52 da dpovribes. Luc. 
Prom. 4 dia tipys. Ael. v. h. 1X 4 82a azrovdys. Vi DS. XvI 
56 § 6. B 2 schol. Eur. Or. 246. 

ayeryipos 11 1 Plut. Solon 15 post med. 

ayov 111 1 Soph. El. 682. 698 pdyns. Lob. on Ai p. 398. 
Paus. X 21 § 3 zrodguov. Soph. Ai. 1163 gpsdos. Wess. on 
DS. Iv 16 zronXepixds. Eur. Or. 847 d:ddvas ayava tepi wu- 
xis to stand his trial. id. Ph. 13385—6 ayava tov crept 
auyns menpayGat. 

ayovirtéov Dem. 1x § 70. 

addixtos Qu. Smyrn. XI 165. 

adapayttos Eus. h. e. VI 14 § 10 of Origen. 

adergixas Ioseph. Mace, 13 p. 405 28 Dind. 

aderpos Eus. mart. Pal. 5 § 2 aderpa ro “Arrgiav@e vrropeivas. 
8 § 7 aderxda éautH mpatrovea. 1X 9 § 9. 
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adenporys the relation of brother and sister schol. Eur. Or. 1041. 
the brotherhood Eus. h.e. vi45 § 1. Greg. Nyss. de uirginit. 
13 (speaking of the relation between ‘religious’ and their 
cuveloaxtot) yuvaikt Kata TO havepoyv avvoixoiyres Kai adenr- 
HOTHTA THY ToravTny cupBlwow cvopaovTes, ws 51) THY Tpds 
TO yElpov Vrrdvoiay Ovopatt GELVOTepw TEPLKANUTTTOVTES. 

aémréw in Soph. O. C. Madvig adu. 1 219 reads aynvodpmer. 

adnp.ovpyntos 2 Epiphan. haer. LXXVI confut. 32 p. 982. 

adiaSpaoros inevitable Eus. h.e. v1 9 § 8. 

adiaxpitws schol. Ap. Rh. 11 64. 

adiadrAdktos eye revi Plut. Brut. 45 (Madvig adu. 1 609). 

adtaXwBnros Cyr. adu. Nestor. 1 4 p. 41 A. 

adtamAactos Suid. Ppovos. Tyrwh. (in Furia’s Aesop exer) 
restores the word to Athenag. p. 194. 

advamrwrtos Eus. h. e. v1 19 § 10. 

adiatpemros Kus. h. e. VI6 § 3. 7 § 4. 

adtadopéw schok. Eur. Or. 414 p. 180 18. 

ad.teEddeutos schol. Eur. Or. 25. 


-abtepnvevtos Philo 1 387. Herenn. in Mai class. auct. rx 522. 


adi6p8wros of books Sokr. h. e. vir 32. Epiphan. ancer. 31. 

adiotaxtws schol. Ap. Rh. 11 64. 

adovnros 2 too poor to keep a slave Plut. Pelopid. 3. de uitando 
aere al. 8 pr. Madvig adu. 1 580. 

adpés DS. xIx 86 ruuds. I ibid. 88. dAdro twes trav adpav 
(Madvig adu. 1 130). | 

advvapia with inf. Plat. rep. 532°. 

aei{wos It Plut. qu. conu. vit 42§5. schol. Eur. Or. 364. 

aeOarns schol. Eur: Or. 383 p. 122 5. 

acimrapOevos a vestal DCass. LIx 3 § 4. LX 5 § 2. Philo uit. 
contempl. 899 éBdouas. | 

dexovoiws twi adbiyOat (Thuk. 1 31§1). Madvig adu. 1 315 
axovalo), 

aepoBAntos Eust. Il. 1155 44. 

aepotropos Philo opif. mundi 20f. 21 med. 

aeptatw Nonn. 111 350. 

aepwons light of texture schol. Eur. Or. 1431 Avov. 

atnpiws schol. Eur. Or. 1175. 

atntnros schol. Ap. Rh. 1v 647. 
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abavaros Ever’ dadareias Dem. 142 26. Liban. in Hermes 1874 
p. 31 20. 

aQeci schol. Eur. Or. 421. DCass. Lx 12 § 3. 

a@Bepitoupyla ‘eccl.’ Eus. h.e. 1x 5 § 2. 

adeptroupyos Heliodor. vitI 9 p. 328. 

abepitw Madvig reads nOépste for npéOcfe in Soph. Ant. 962. 

abéopos ‘ Hesych.’ s. v. abéras. 

aOnpadns ‘ap. Rubnk. Tim.’ i.e, Basil. 

afixros. With a0. cepdeéy cited from Aesch. cf. a6. Swpodoxias 
Plut. 1 485. 

GOraBos. ore 5870 xopdanivlew eldos averpévey opynoews, 5 oi 
aOraB8ot opyodvras. This (with many other rare words) is in 
the anonymous commentator on Arist. rhet. (eis rv “Apioto- 
TéXOUS PHTOpLKnY UiTrdéuynua avevupov Par, 1539 fol. f. 60). 
See Brandis in Philologus Iv 34. __ 

aOrnow martyrdom martyr. Clem. 25. 

aOAntns GOeooeBelas and the like Kus. mart. Pal. 3§1. 4§ 4. 
6§6. hewil. 4§3. var17§1. 1x1§10. 

aopvBws schol. Eur. Or. 145. 

a0pavoros Clem. ep. Ic. v6. 

apows Eus. h.e. V15§7. vuil7f x 6§2 7§ 16. 

GOuppa DCaas, LVIII 2 adpodiowa a. 

aQupoyNwrros Clem. ‘Al. paed. 11 4, schol. Eur. Or. 10 f. 944 
Theodorid. in anthol. p. 316 HSt. 

aOupos yAa@rra Clem. Al. p. 141°. Philo p. 314 Turn. 

aOupocropéw ‘ Eccl.’ Cyr. VI 172 31 Pusey. 

dOupooropmos Hesych. s. v. abupoyAwaoos. Bekk. anecd. 352. 

aiOnp fem. Tafel dilucid. Pind. 1 8. 

aixtortx@s schol. Ven. Il. xx1I 336. 

aldwos Welcker kl. Schr. 127 sq. Bogenschiitz in Philologus 
vill 577 seq. 

alua 11 Eur. Or. 406 6 cvvdpav alua. On the use of the pl 
see Pors. adu. 159 = 139. 

aipoBdpos Kus. h. e. vit 7 § 1. 

aipopparyéw Hieronym. in Fabric. bibl. gr. viii 393. 

aipoyapns schol. Eur. Or. 1563. 

aivéw I 2 ‘c. inf’ aor. Eur. Alc. 12. Madvig adu. 1 177. 

Aioruxa title of a book Tz. Lykophr. 1018 Miiller. 
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aipectapyns Eus. h. e. v1 18 § 5. 

aipeorwrns Kus. h. e. vI 2 § 13. 

aiperite schol. Eur. Or. 1517. 

aipéw A 11 5 Eus. mart. Pal. 4 § 14. MHeinichen n. cr. on 
h.e. v 16§ 14. 

aipw Thuk. 11 75 § 4 jpero 16 txpos Tod teiyous péya. On the 
intr. use in later writers see Schifer on schol. Ap. Rh. 111 1090. 
midd. Soph. Tr. 80 d6Aov. 

aicOdvopas Eur. Or. 751 aicOdver ‘ you guess right? 

aioOnras ‘Plut.’ 11 953°. Sext. Emp. math. 1 126. 

aicimov nuap oracle of Bakis in Hdt. 1x 43 § 2. 

aisypoxepdns Plut. 11 34° 

aicxypoceuvia Auson. id. 13 fin. 

aicypoupyla plur. Kus. h.e. vir 14 § 12. 

aicyivouat ‘c. acc. et inf’ Eur, Hel. 415-6. Plat. Crit. 52°. 

airnya a postulate Luc. Hermotim. 74. 

aitiav éyew epi twos schol. Ap. Rh. Iv 269. 

aittoXoyexoy poptoy schol. Arist. Plut. 40. , 

airtwons schol. Eur. Or. 439. | | 

aidvns ‘ other late writers’ in Pors, adu. 257-8 = 227. 

aixparwola Madvig adu. I 329 inserts by conjecture in Thuk. i 
vil 13 § 8, which seems hazardous. 

aixyparuritw test. XII patr. Ruben 5. Chrys. de sacerd. Iv 7. 

aixyparwrot moves Isokr. paneg. 33 §116. Plut. Pomp. 24. 

aiypn [Eur.] Rh. 276 Madvig aiyyis pupias otparndatap. 

aiov Men. in Pors. adu. 294 a. yiyverat while so and so is done, 
as we say ‘an age. DCass. Lxi 20 §§ 2.5 ap@éros ravrwy 
TOV aT ai@vos ‘Pwpaiwr, 

axatporoyéw ‘ Phot.’ schol. Aristoph. Thesm. 39. 

dxaxia Hermas uis. I 2. 1 3. 

axadAys Cyr. Al. vI 8 21 Pusey. id. on Mich. n. 50. 

aKaXMépyTos Eus. h.e. 1X 3 puyjoes. Dionys. ibid. vir 10 § 4 
iepoupylas. 

dedpatos on the quantity see Blomf, Aesch. P. V. 193. 

‘axaprrns schol. Theokr. x11 36. 

axavOa 3. Strabo 773. : 

axavOwéns schol. Ap. Rh. tv 156 dévdpov. 

dxapns 111 Plut. Perik]. 16 Madvig adu. 1 574. 
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axaptatos schol. Theokr. xIv 9. 

axarattiatos ‘Cyril’ v1 195 30 Pusey. 

axataddnros Arr. Epikt. 11 9 § 12. dub. in schol. Ap. Rh. m1 1018. 

axatapaynros test. Xu patr. Iud. 19 f. 

axatapérpntros Nikom. Geras. 117 § 7. 

axataravaeros schol. Eur. Or. 1479. 

axaramNn«tos Eus. h.e. Vil 7 § 4. -ws Vit 9 § 5. mart. Pal. 
4 § 8. 

axatatrovynros Suid. adnpiros. 

axatacxevactos LXX Gen. I 2. Dr Field’s ed. of Orig. hexapla 
(a work which does credit to Cambridge scholarship, and is 
better known abroad than his admirable edition of the com- 
mentaries of Chrys.) has a brief index of Greek words, but 
deserves to be read from end to end for purposes of lexico- 
graphy. : 

axaracracia Clem. Rom. ep. I 14. 43. 

axatacratos Herm. past. 1 mand. 2. -ws Galen in Wetst. on 
ep. Iac. 1 8. 

axatacyxeros and -ws Wetst. 1b. 111 8. 

axatos in Thuc. vil 25 § 4 Madvig adu. 1 329 reads xeparwr. 

axéwpy Il. 1 327 Madvig adu. 1 186 reads with Bentley daxéovre. 

axrens ‘ Nonn.’ xx 87. 

axrevoros Xen. Kyrop. vir 5 § 25. Plut. 11 530°. 

axrovnras Cyr. VI 432 13 Pusey. 

a@xAvoros Plut. Marius 15. 

axpun Il Ath. 5634 axuns tav cwpatev épa. 

axowvovnota It Cornel. in Eus, vi 43 § 6. 

axonaxevtos Suid. detvos. 

axoNacracpa restored by Cobet v. 1.* 427-8 in Alkiphr. 1 38 
(at the end of this art. in L. and S. read axoXactacparta). 

axoNovbla 1 2 order Kus. h. e. VI 32 § 3. 

axorovos abs. Marcellin. uit. Thuk. p. 9 Duker. Eus. h.e. 1 
9 § 20. -ws Hesych. Svacrovytodpevos. DCass.. LXIv 4 § 2. 

axovdw Ath. 173%. schol. Eur. Or. 1035. 2 of words pass. Philo 1 
664. 

axovn met. [Plut.] 11 838° (cf. Hor. fungar uice cotis) of Iso- 
krates xal mpos tov éepdpevoy dia ti ovx wv avrTods ixavos. 


bd A 3 7 
GAXNous qrovel elrrey ‘Ott Kal ai axdvat avTai pev Tepew ov 
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Sivavrat, rov 88 otSnpov tuntixdy Trovwodow. Greg. Naz. in 
Suid. ’OQpuyévns 1274 24 Bernh. "Op. 9 wavtwv nyov 
aKOVN. . 

axovitt DCass. LX1I 20 § 1 (or 19 § 4). 

dxovritw Eus. h.e. Vit 12 § 4 éaurds émi mapappéovta trota- 
pov. 

axotrlacros Hesych. axdpavrov. 

axovoréoy one must understand (accipiendum, ‘take’ in such a 
sense) schol. Ap. Rh. 111 86. schol. Eur. Or. 1287. 

Gkovotixos Noyos schol. Eur. Or. 1281. 706 ax. Clem. Rom. 
martyr. 7 f. 

axovw to understand schol. Harl. Od. rv 221. schol. Eur. Or. 
333 pp. 110 14 (&w6ev), 111 5. 

axparyns Herm. on Aesch. from dxpos, ayn. 

axpaSavtos Cyr. Al. in Junius on Clem. Rom. ep. I 27. 

axpalduns with gen. Lysippus fr. inc. 2 Mein. xa xopous mex- 
Tods axpaidvels wvppivns. So Hemst. on Aristoph. Plut. 1195 
and Porson adu. 297 = 263. 

axparnros schol. Eur. Or. 4 p. 82 3 8. 

axpatotroaia Ath. 534°, 

axparos as subst. merum very many exx. in the ind. to Meineke, 
cf. Porson adu. 293, 300 f., 314. Plut. Alk. 18 § 5. 

dxpatocropos ‘schol. Eur. Or. 891’ = 908 cf. p. 221 25. 

axptBevopar Sext. Emp. math. 1 71. 

axpiBns Kus. h. e. vi 31 § 2 én’ dxpiBés. Vil 13 § 7. 

axptBoNoyéopat schol. Eur. Or. 394. 1491. 

axptBow Simonid, 84. Plat. Charmid. 156°. Xen. mem. rv 2. 
§ 10. Aquil. Jes. 49 16. Luc. Iup. trag. 27. piscat. 20. 

axpl€w Eust..O0d. 1636 48. 

axpitws without trial DH. x1 43 6 te vouos droxteivew éwxe 
Tots nyenoow €Eovolay Tovs atreOobvras...dxpltws. 

axpoatixes éyew Philo 11 458. 

axpoBarns inscr. Ephes. shortly to be published by Mr Wood. 

axpodSpva Clem. Al. paed. 111 p. 174. 

axpoOimov Bleek on Hebr. vit 7. 

axpoxepa schol. Ap. Rh. 1 565. 

axpov 1 2 Kus. h.e. VII 32 § 6 eis axpov éAndaxos pabnuatov. 

axpovu€ schol. Philostr. in Boissonade Ph. her. p. 549, where 
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is also axpovvyia (for this latter L. & S. cite ‘Suid.’ s. v. 
axpovvE). 

axpovuyos Nikand. th. 761. 

axpos anth. Pal. vil 428 34 axpa 8 én’ avras | BaOuisos mpo- 
Tecov KéeKNITAL aoTpayaNos, i.e. ‘on the top. Eur. Or. 128 
map axpas atthe tip. Eus. h.e. vit 12 § 3 pwnd depos 
wooly UTropetvas Sety axovaas. II Eur. Ph. 4380. 1245. Theokr. 
XV 142”Apyeos dxpa IleXaoryol. v dxpa as adv. ‘Theokr. XxvII 
43, where Madvig adu. I 299 reads dxpotiutos, which, if 
accepted, must be added to lexx. dxpws schol. Ap. Rh. rv 432 
peOvwr. 

axpootiyis an ex. in Euseb. Constantini or. ad sanctorum coe- 
tim 18. 

axporopos Dionys. in Eus. h. e. vit 21 § 5. 

axpopla Poll. 1 137. 

axpoévvé and axpwvvyia Suid. and schol. Philostr. as cited under 
axpovv—. 

axpwrnpiatw Epiphan. haer. XXX 13 p. 187. pp. 3114 3174 
11 intr. Strabo 760. 

axtatw see the admirable emendation of Hemst. in Mnemosyne 
1876 Iv 209. 

axty (B) Epinik. pvye. fr. 1 9. 

axtnuoouvn ‘eccl.”’ Eus. h.e. v1 3 § 11. Chrys. cited by Jun. in 
Wotton’s Clem. Rom. app. p. 6, where also aernuwyr. 

axtnpov Eus. h. e. VII 32 § 27. 

axvpavros Dionys. in Eus. h. e. vit 21 § 4. 

axupwréov Strabo 362°. 

adaBaorpos I Alexis in Ath. 691°. 

anatoveia Ath. 230° rai@’ SAws mrpds adalovelar, 

addatovixas schol. Ap. Rh. m1 976. Clem. Al. paed. 111.6 § 34. 

dXas test. XII patr. Leui 9 f. | 

anyéw c. gen. Eur. Hek. 1256. 

G@yos of a person schol. Eur. Or. 1082. 

aXeinrrns schol. Eur. Or. 1492 1. 9. 

adextopiaxos Babr. in Suid. Tavaypator. 

adexrpvovedns ‘ EKunap.’ in Phot. bibl. p. 24 13 Bekker. 

areEnrnptov schol. Ap. Rh. tv 1614. 

anreEihbappaxoy Eus. h. e. vir 18 § 2. 


nin el ee Fn nnn nna ne 
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drevpopavtis Thdt. gr. aff. cur. p. 135 51. 

adn a saltpit Strabo 546. 561. 831. Madvig adu. 1 138. 

ad7nOea schol. Ap. Rh. 11178. Iv 815 rais dd. Eus, h.e. tv 16 
§ 2. [Soph.] in Just. Mart. cohort. 17. schol. Hom. Od. 
vir 311. 

adayrexos Madvig adu. I 723 conj. in DH. I 81 dAntixois mAn- 
papacy. 

ala Dorville Charit. 242. Wachsmuth hell. Alterth. 1 414. 
Franz corp. inscr. 11 593. | 

ads Eur. IT. 983 arus 7d xelvns ala. DS. xvi 43 (Madvig 
adu. I 506). 

drioxw Zenob. ul 67 édedas piv ove adlaxe. Diogenian. Iv 
45 (C. E. Finckh). 

adtrevns App. b. c. II 84. 

a@itnptos Porson adu. 75 = 65. 

anitpedns ‘Nonn.’ (L. & S. ed. 3) xxv 116 (F. W. V. Schmidt), 

Griprotos add Theophr. h. pl. 11 8 § 2. v 1§ 2. schol. Theokr. 
Ix 19. 

anxn Hat. 1145 § 1. 1v 125. 1x 102 § 3 mpds aru tpérec Oa. 
[Eur.] Rhes. 929 adKcds xopvocovtra. Med. 266 eis darn 
canny. Or. 1305 eis adany Opacrs. 

’"ArKpawvis title of a poem schol. Eur. Or. 997. 

ada in apod, after ére/ Hdt. 1x 42 § 1. after émresdy ib. 48 § 3. 
add = saltem Eur. Or. 1562. Matth. lex. Eur. 119. aan 
ovy in apod. schol. Eur. Or. 189. adda yap Hdt. vir 8, 1x 
113. Eur. Or. 725. Klotz on Devar. 11 22sq. aA ov yap 
Hdt. 1x 109 § 2. 114§ 3 Kriiger. adda xa) after ov (with- 
out pzévov) Luc. d.d.121. iudic. uocal. 3 pr. Dav. on Cic. 
n. d. p. 239. 

adras Luc. merc. cond, 26 Cas. and Madvig. ind. com. 

GAXeTradAnAos ‘gramm.’ schol, Eur. Or. 838 p. 113 n. 807 p. 209 
1. 816. 977. 1007. schol. Ap. Rh. m1 1018 e coni. Schif. 

avn 7 Madvig adu. 1 567. Kriiger gr. Gr. 69 4 4, The passage 
cited is the only instance in Hat. 

aAAnyoptaTns (not -nT7s) is the reading of Dind. in Eus, h. e. 
vit 24 § 2. 

aAdAnrovyéw pass. Theod. Prodr. c. hist. 11 56 in rev. archéol. 
1873 xxv 416. M. Miller’s collection of new words con- 
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tained in the two poems (printed in vols. XXV XXvI of the 
rey.) 1s very imperfect. 

addoydwooos Nikeph. h.e. vit 11. 

addodicns in sibyll, x1 216 the ms. reading is dvr) Sixys, nor is 
Alexandre’s conjecture certain. 

addobdoFém Plut. Lucull. 14 e coni. Madvig adu. 1 590. 

ardoeOvns DCass. Xxxvil 17. 

GAXOGpoos sibyll. x1 114. 

adroxoTos Jacobs in Porson adu. 284 Leipz. has 5 exx. from 
Liban. and Themist. 

| GdAopat Ael. n. a. VI 6 &drAecOat BEOpor. 

adAorraas Eust. I. xu 57. 

a)Xos adXws etc. not in the usual sense ‘some one way, some 
another,’ but ‘ others in another way’ etc. schol. Par. Ap. Rh. 
Iv 57 sq. p. 275 Schafer. schol. uet. ib. 588 p. 379. dAros 
aAXov etc. verb in pl. Hom. Od. v 231. Luc. gallus 18. 
Zeuxis 1.11. lexiph. 5. Peregrin. 36. nauig. 48. Matthia § 302°. 
Pflugk on Eur. Hf. 73 of &...dAXos aGAAoGev crirvay avda 
(use of sing.). ‘Where it seems pleonast.’ Xen. Hell. 1 4§ 9. 
Kyr. vir 3 § 10. anab. v 10§10. Hdt. 1x 96§ 2. 1 216 
Ovovci pw (the old man) xat dAAa mpoBata aya avT@. VII 
176 § 1 oretvorarov Tis ywpns TAS GAAS, Where see Kriiger 
and Stein on 1 193. 

aAXoTpioerrioxomros Dionys. Areop. ep. 8 p. 786. German. Con- 
stantinop. ep. 2 ad Cyprian. c. 9 in Cotel. eccl. gr. monum. 11481. 

GAXOTpwos I Hus, h. e. 1X 2 rHs wpocwvupias. 7 § 8 voi Travtos. 

adXorporns Plut. Aemil, 5. 

adXotptow schol, Eur. Or. 157 rod varvov. ib. 1161. 

aXotplwos DS. x1 70 § 2 Siéxecto mpds “APnvaious. 

aAAws Plat. Phaed. 1154 rjy dArws. So id. Crito 464 DCass. 
LX 13 § 2. 

adpupos 3 Ath.121! Aéywv dApupods AdGyous. Porson adu.67=59. 

Groyéw c. gen. schol. Eur. Or. 1156 fin. ddoynréos ib. 

GdoyouiNat= Kuvopaiorai anon. on Arist. rhet. Par. 1539 f. 41 3 
(ap. Brandis in Philologus rv 34). 

Gdoyos IV Diophant. arithm. 1 def. 2. Eukl. x prop. 7. 13. 16. 17. 

adoupyos Eus. h. e. Vil 32 § 3 Bady. 

aNovoia ind. com. schol. Eur. Or. 228 Pors. 
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GXs Il cf. ad. 

adooxopnos Thdt. gr. aff. cur. vit p. 111 2. 

aduxos Wetst. on Iac. 01 11 12. Antig. Caryst. 148. Dioscorid. 

adurria Ath. 672°. 

advotbwros )( oradios schol. Ap. Rh. m1 1226. 

ddvors Lightfoot on Philipp. p. 8. 

ddvros Bockh c. i. 1978 répp’ éotddy Budtov advrors él vapace 
Motpov. 

dpa DCass. LX 31 § 5 dua te...xai. 

apaytevtos 1 superl. Oenom. in Eus. p. e. p. 219°. 

dpataios ‘Nonn.’ (L. &S. ed. 3) 1 251. 11 281 (F. W. V. Schmidt). 

dpaptave Eur. Med. 188 cxazovs 5é Aéywv...ovK av daptocs. 
Blaydes on Soph. Ai. 155. Hdt. vir 139. 

apapras los. ant. 1 9 1 sq. xviii 5 § 2. Eus. mart. Pal. 8 § 11. 

apaprnow Herm. uis. 11 2. . 

apaptntixes Epiphan. haer. Lxxtv 9 p. 898. -as ib. LXXIII 
p. 865. 

dpapvis schol. Ap. Rh. m1 1018 e coni. Schaf. (ms. -vais. aua- 
puvyn also in Ap. Rk. 1. c.). 

Guacrtos (uaoow) 6 apaonros Suid. s. v. 

apBdrvworla DCass, LVI 2 § 4. 

apeyeOns Cyr. Al. vi 20 10 Pusey. 

apéOvoros 1, ult. read & ALOos. 

auényo Plut. 11 98°. 

apedéo Thuk. 11 40 § 8 tay aroveulwy. (n. 4) = an. V1§ 15 
tou EuNNéyewv TAota. 

aperrntos Eus, h.e. Vi 29 § 4. 

apenas &yew Xen. Kyrop. 1 2 § 7 wept Oeods. 

apéurrroas Plut. 11 840° 

-dpéptpvos Philem. in Stob. ff. xcvit 13 ver. 7. Eus. h. e. vit 17 
§ 10. 

apéporos Simocatt. hist, 1 13. 

aperaBonros schol. Eur. Or. 705 ta dv0 ap. 

adpetaberos Clem. Al. str. vi § 106. Theophyl. and Munthe on 
Hebr. vi 17. 

apetanivnros schol. Theokr. x11. 37. -ws schol. Ap. Rh. 1 84. 

duerauénnros Clem. Rom. ep. I c. vy (one of the chapters newly 
published by Bryennios). 
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dyetastpogos Plat. legg. 960°. 

apetpotrorns Zenob. paroem. Vv 19. 

apétpws schol. Eur. Or. 812. 

anv Vales. on Kus. h. e. vi 43 § 19. Dionys, ib. vil 9 § 4. 

apvyns maiden schol. Eur. Or. 108. 

Gira Taév veov comm.on Plut. Themist. 128" Eur. suppl. 428 
aputdrav yap av wpovOnxas Noywv. 

GuiANdopat in Kur. Phoenix 4 2 Mr Shilleto reads pupnOevra. 

ayis Ath. 262°. comm. on Clem. Al. paed. u § 25 f. p. 182. 

auvnolkaxws ‘ecc].’ Clem. Rom. ep. 1c. £9. 

apuvos of a martyr Eus. mart. Pal. 4 § 2. 

apotBadis schol. Eur. Or. 1007. 

apotBaéov Eus. h. e. vit 9 § 4. 

apotBatos schol. Ap. Rh. 111 1040 &¢’ -wy. 

duopBhevw Unger Stat. ecl. ult. (Neustrelitz sa 222. 

apopBos Unger |. c. Zon. lex. 143. 

dprrehopuros schol. Ap. Rh. 11 138. 

dutewris Suid. payiav. ) awrnppupis Strabo 173. of the Syrtis 
schol. Ap. Rh. tv 1238. 

GpuydaréXatov anon. cpyveoodgiov ad cale. Ael. 11 581 4 ed. 
Hercher. 

dpvdpos Plut. def. orac. 10f. fo. schol. Eur. Or. 981 p. 243 24 
of the lost Pleiad. 

apive Thuk. 11 67 § 6 7G vou. Eur. Or. 523. The fut. -ovpevos 
corrupted into -ou- Madvig adu. 1 512. 

apvotis 1 Plut. qu. conu. -v 3 2 § 5. 

apuvyn Plut. Pyrrh. 3. 

apdavaw u. |. in schol. Ap. Rh. 11 128. 

audi C 11 2 Eus. h. e. vir 2. 

audiyvoéew Luc. fugit. 28 cl. Madvig adu. 1 703, who (ib. 30) 
reads nugiyveper in Plut. Pyrrh. 3. 

appidéae Liban. Iv 835 2, as corrected by Jacobs in Porson adu. 
331 Leipz. 

audverw I 1 many exx. in Tafel dilucid. Pind. 1 12n. 

audiOaraccos Strabo 391. 

appiOarns DCass, LIx 7 § 1. 

auderxagns 3 DH. rhet. 3 § 5 Aoyos. 

audirextos Epiphan. haer. LXX 10 ryv Tay arrooToAwy Siatakiv, 
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ovcay ev Tos Toddois ey audidéxro. cf. haer. VII 5 
p. 19. 

apdipnrpeos by a different mother schol. Eur. Or. 812 p. 210 20 

~ calls Chrysippos dydipyrpiov ddepev of Atreus and Thyestes. 

appimrodos schol. Eur. Or. 106 ap. 5€ 1 Kata KvKdov tept- 
otpody (2). ib. 1416 mase. 

dippers schol. Eur. Or. 866 sq. p. 221 11. ib. 633. 890. 

audioraw schol. Kur. Or. 1457. 

aGuditevyo Qu. Sm. v 103 (F. W. V. Schmidt). 

appupopevs = perpntns schol. Ap. Rh. rv 1187. 

apopevs Aeschin. f. 1. § 126 mpos évdexa ap. xpivopar. 

auwooyéereas Plut. 01 797 R (Iv 380 Coray). Axioch. 16 =10 
Béckh. Madvig adu. 1 522—3. 

dv repeated Eur. Or. 379 Beck. Andr. 303—4. 350—1. 984—5. 
suppl. 1983—4. Hek. 359. 1182. Troad. 1233. Ath. 426°. 
Position of Madvig adu. 1 191. 643. Dem.1§19 rf od», dv 
tis elrot. day ye Herm. Eur. Ph. 1223. Soph. Ai. 1318. cf. 
Eur. Or. 784. See Madvig ib. ind. against the omission of av 
with opt. cl. Matth. on Hippol. 468. Aristoph. au. 180. 

avaBaOuos DCass. LXV 21 (F. W. V. Schmidt). 

avaBaiww Herm. uis.11 post med. éri tiv xapdiav cov avéBn 
n émOupia THS Tovnpias. ib. 2. 

avaBadrw Bit Isokr. tv 172 tovs wodéuous. Thuk. v 46 § 1 
(and Dem. x1 1) roy woAepov. id. IV 63 § 2 rds dias Stado- 
pas és atOts (C. E. Finckh). Eus. h. e. vir 80 § 4. 

avaBarritw 11 Dionys. in Eus. h.e. vit 5 § 4. 

avaBaots 1 3 ‘ Diod. 1 36’ read 1 34§ 2. Add schol. Ap. Rh. 1 
269. 

dvaBacpos pl. the scalae Gemoniae DCass. tym 11. 

avaBaoratw schol. Eur. Or. 217. 

avaBarés Ios. b. I. v 5 § 2. 

avaBlwots Eus. h.e. vi 10. 

avaPNenpa. Poll. m 4. 

avaBdérw I Eur. Ion 67. Bacch. 13808 (in suppl. 322 Madvig 
reads avtiA2.). 11 Clem. Rom. ep. 11 1. 9. 

avaBXnows Kallim. h. 11 46. 

dvafoaw 3 Eur. Bacch. 1106 sq. Plut. Rom. 15. Eus. h.e. x 
1§2. m. Pal. 4§8. 
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avayKaios I 3 Plat. legg. 643°. 115 Eus. hoe. vir 12 § 6 ra 
paXwoTa -OTaTta To cwpaTos. 

dvaryxacT Kos schol. Ap. Rh. 11 234. -ws schol. Luc. Phal. 1 8. 

avaykn Ios. ant. XVII 1 § 4 Kar’ avayxas. 

avayvwpio pos schol. Eur. Or. ad fin. 

avayvecpna Plut. 1 3284. 

avaypantéos Eus. mart. Pal. 13 § 14. 

avaypagdn Lightfoot on Clem. ep. I 25. 

avaSvoyat 11 DCass. LXIV 7 § 2 dAX’ ov yap eltyey arrak emi thy 
apyny écedOay avaddvat. 

avataw schol. Eur. Or. 364. 

avatwypadéw schol. Hom. Od. vii 59 60. Eus. h.e. virt 12 § 1. 

avatwmupéw intr. Clem. ep. 1 27. Ign. Eph. 1. trans. Eus. h.e. 
IX 7§6 tovs wupoovs. VIIL 12 § 2 ryv pynpnr. 

avalwtrupéw and -muvpwots Synes. ad Dioscor. 4 (Fabric. VIII 285). 

ava@pnvéw schol. Eur. Or. 1335. 

avaiéntos Ap. Rh. tv 360 (F. W. V. Schmidt). 

avaipaxros Pythag. in DL, viii 22 povoy Sé +6 av. Bwpov mpoo- 
xuveiv, Athenag. 13. 

avakaivwors Clem. Al. str. vi § 131. 

avaxaduntnpva schol. Eur. Or. 294 p. 102 10. 

avaxayatw (see avaxayyatw) DCass. Lvt 24 § 8 Dind. 

avakdaots It DS, xvit 82. schol. Ap. Rh. tv 1515. 

avaxXaw I Luc. Anach. 7 Reitz 7 dSefia Sé virép tis Keparis 
GvakekXNaomévn W@oTEep EK KapaToU paKpod avaTravopeEvov 
Seixvvot Tov Oeoy, 11 of light Eukl. opt. 1. 

avakAnots II 2 Plut. Alex. 33. 

avakdytixds Apollon. Tyan. ep. 44 § 2 gore yap mws To avy- 
yevés axatacogiotoy Kal Wav avaKANTLKOY avTOD TO OLKeELoD. 

avaxomre Ios. b. I. 1116 § 4 p. 184 18 Bekker ov ducal povois 
Taymaciw uTeixovow, we dv avtol tas Aaxay atroxortovow 
oppas; Nonn. xxx1I 357. Madvig adu. 1 624. 

avaxpivw med. ius dicere Eus. h. e. vir 9 § 7. 

avaxpovw schol. Eur. Or. 165 p. 75 26 tpimroda. =‘ umstimmen’ 
Plut. Kleom. 16 § 3. 

cvardapPavw to reassure Plut. Lys. 18. 

avanynros Il 2in Eur. 1.c. Madvig adu. 11 58 reads Buoray rovd’ 
avarynrov abous. 
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dvadnyis comfort Eus. h. e. vi 39 § 5f. 

avarOns Aretae. p. 60 Oxon. Qu. Sm. 1 33. 84. 

avanoyitouat schol, Ap. Rh. rv 1748. 

dvanvows Alex. Aphrodis. ad pr. anal. f. 4°. 4 8¢ avadvow éra- 
vodos éotiv él ras apyas ato Tod TéXous. 

dvadvw 1 3 b Arist. eth. N. 111 5 p. 1112 b 15 seq. avarveuv... 
@otrep Siaypappa. anal. pr. I 32 p. 36 b 40. 1 45 p. 50 b 30. 

avadwttxos schol. Eur. Or. 621. compar. ib. ad fin. 

avaudprnros of Christ test. x11 patr. Beni. 3. Hippol. 

avapacow 1 Dionys. in Eus. h. e. vit 22 § 7 -dpuevoe tas adyn- 
dovas. 

dvapecos test. X11 patr. Nephth. 12. 

avaperatv schol. Eur. Or. 165 p. 75 17. 

avauipynoxw tiva te Xen. anab. 11 2§11. Dem. xix 1. in 
Timokr, 12. Madvig adu. 1 460. 

avaul& Strabo 441. 

avapovn schol. Eur. Or. 1101. 

dvapoxnevw Chrys. hom. 3 in 2 Thess. x1 525°. 

avaydiBorws const. apost. 111 2. martyr. Clem. 11. Hieronym. 
in Fabric. bibl. vir 390 f. | 

avappiréxtws Nikom. Geras. I 23°§ 4. schol. Ap. Rh. rv 864. 

dvapdiroyorara adv. Arr. anab. vit 30 § 1. -yws Eus. h.e. 
wir4§ 3f. 

avavnow Hesych. avaoddadd\w. DS. xvi 19 (Madvig adu. 1 508). 

dvavSpos 11 1 Kus. h.e. 1 32 § 22. 

avavrns schol. Eur. Or. 790. Xen. hipp. 8 § 14 e coni. Madv. 
adu. I 361. 

avavrirexros Ios, ant. XIX 1 § 4. 

avavtippyros martyr. Polyk. 17. Orig. in Eus. h. e. vI 25. -ws 
Oekum. in Iac. v 6. 

avavT\ém metaph. Eus. mart. Pal. 12 1. 12 Dind. 

dva& Aristoph. pac. 90 & dée7ror’ dvaf. ‘a host’ Luc. cynic. 19 
(Jacobs in Porson adu. 305 Leipz.). 

avarran.y topsy-turvy Eus. h. e. vit 8 f. of crucifixion. 

avaTradX.w Strabo 582°. 

avarras C. E, Finckh reads in anth. Pal. vit 848 umrdeov Avoo- 
viov Oecuav codins 8 aa maons. 

avatravats of a person schol. Eur. Or. 1082. 
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avatravw I 2 middle voice ‘to die’ Hdn. 1 4 p. 5 8. 

avareiOw to convince Xen. mem.1 2 §52. 1111 §10(C.E. 
Einckn): : 

dvan eure to refer Eus. mart. Pal. 11 § 3. 

avareravyup, Xen. Ages. 2§ 17 tHs TeXorovyncou ras mvdas. 
pf. part. pass. Plut. Aemil. 5. praec. coni, 13 f. (p. 139°). 

avarrndaw to start up and clap Eus. h.e. vir 80 § 9. 

dvamnpos Ael. u.h. x19. Poll. 1 61. Eus. h.e. vir 10 § 7. 

avarrnpow Plut. Is. et Osir. 55 (al. dvaTh-). 

avaridiw Theod. Prodr. c. hist. 1 109 in rev. archéol. 1873 
XXvV 417 anynv -vovaav. 

avatripraAnus Ap. Rh. tv 16 wacay xaxdrnra. 

avatrvon 11 Kus. h.e. vill 5 f. eis avray redevtalay a. cf. ib. 
9§5. 11§9. ~8§8. 

advatrobivw ets rovmiow schol. Eur. Or. p. 209 21 n. 

avatroSpacros Hermias ap. Hermann Orph. p. 506. Cornut. n. 
d. 13. 

avarroptripos DCass, LXII 2 § 1. 

avatrrepow 1 2 schol. Eur. Or. 285-6. 609. 

avarrovew Tryph. 349. 

advarrrw I 2 anth. Pal. 1x 397 aloyos. epigr. adesp. 420 péuyrer. 
Add Eus. h.e. 1x 9§ 386 ts éx Beod cuppaylas avnppévos 
BSacneuvs. 

avappos Sext. Emp. m. 1x 363. Pyrth. it 32. 

avappoorws Ath. 134°. 

avaptractos Hus, h.e. 1X 5 §- 2. 6 § 2. 

advappnttw DS. xvit 58 (Madvig adu. I 57). 

avappinito met. Eus.h.e.26§1. v119§16. 41§1. 1x 
10 § 6. 

dvaptaw med. DCass. Lv116§2. 1 2 Eus. he. x 2 §1 ras 
éxmldas él tov Xpua:rav. 

avaputw Plut. de primo frig. 12 § 7. 

dvapyos 3 Hieronym. in Fabric. biblioth. vir 391 f. -ws 
Epiphan. haer. 54 3. 55 4. 

avacelw to stir to mutiny Meyer on Lu. xxutI 5. 

avacxevatw to remodel a book Eus, h. e. vi 25 § 1. 

avacxntos Polyb. 111 70. 

dvacxipraw los, b. I. v1 2 § 10. 
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dvacxoromitw Luc. iud. uoc. 12. Prom. 2. Philopatr. 3. DCass. - 
LX 24 § 4. tx 11§4 Eus. he. m1. vis f 

avacrraw Plut. Arat. 18 (Madvig adu. 1 610). 

avacratos Hat. 1 76 § 2. 

avaotéAAw It 2 DCass. Lxit 12 § 3. 

avaorperréov 1 schol. Ap. Rh. 11 1256. schol. Eur. Or. 205. 685. 
1378. 

avactpépw A I Ath. 104. 671° avéotpogév cov tév Biov ta 
AiBria. Alkiphr. 11 2 p. 220 xataxpas 7 Kapdia pou ave- 
otparrat, ib. Bir 2 in Plat. polit. 271* Madvig adu. 1 385 
reads avatpepopevov. 

dvactpody 1 2 fin. schol. Eur. Or. 226 cat’ dvactpogyy elev 
od yap ott trav Bootpyywv TO Kapa, GAXd Tov Kdpa ot Bo- 
oT PUXOL. 

avacdaddw Cornel. in Kus. h. e. vi 44 § 3. 

dvataots straining of voice schol. Eur. Or. 149 tys Bons. So 
the verb ib. 1885 p. 301 20 tov trakdvnoy tay appatwv nyov 
avatetapévov te kal o€vpy eivat. 

avatlOnut B 11 Luc. pseudol. 29 éravopOovpevos 87 od Kai ava- 
TtiOéuevos to Sinptnuévov. to dedicate a book Eus. h.e. 
v1 13 § 3. 28. 

avatoAy I Tim. Locr. 96%. Stob. ecl. phys. 1 20. Polyb. x1 22 
§ 6. ib. 11 Polyb. x1 6 § 4. Here, rather than above, Hdt. Iv 8 
§ 2 should appear tov 5é "Oxeavdv rAoyp pév Néyovot aT 
nrLov avatoréwy apkapmevov ynv Tept macay péety. 

avatonixés schol. Eur. Or. 1259. 

avatpépw Xen. anab. iv 5 § 35 tarmov dy cinder madaitepov 
Siswot TH Kopapyn avabpéeyavte xatabidcat, Srt HKovcev 
avTov tepov elvat Tov Peod, Sedids 7) arroVayyn. That is the 
old horse was to be fattened up for sacrifice. I see no sort of 
ground for Madvig’s conjecture (adu. 1 348) ‘Ridicule equus 
TwaXairepos datur, non ut mactetur, sed ut educatur (avaOpé- 
wavrt) et mactetur. Dedit eum Xenophon te xopapyy 
avactpéwavte xkataGioa (cum domum redisset).’ 

(LVATPEXO in schol. Eur. Or. 621 p- 169 19 rovto yap aveT PENNE 
rov olxov read avétpeme. I 2 to retrace repetere Kus. h.e. 
ix lO§ 7%. 

ivarvAicow Clem. Rom. ep. 1 31. 
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dvadaivw Theophan. 1 721 Bonn = 392° avadavévrwy S¢ atrav 
thv ynv. In Acts xx1 3 (cited by L. & S.) the balance of 
evidence is in favour of avadavévtes. 

avadépw II 6 ‘to recover’ DCass. Lx 14§2. Dionys. in Eus. 
h.e. v1 44 § 5. In two passages Eus. uses the word in a 
sense not recognised by HSt. or L.& S. vi15§3 6 Bactreldns, 
els Tus wv Tav ev otpatelais avadeponéevoy [Rufin. unus ex 
his quibus implere speculatoris officitum mos est] azraryet 
waparaBov thy él Oavarp. Vil 4 § 3 6 otparomedapyns, 
diaxabalpwv tors év otparotrédots avadepopévovs. 

avadopa I schol. Ap. Rh. 1v 1188 a. xamrvedns = Awyvds. Clem. 
Rom. martyr. 18 ‘a. report.’ 

avadpovéw DCass. LX 14 § 2. 

avagvonua of fire schol. Ap. Rh. tv 834. ib. m1 42 avadvonacs 
Tov Tupos. 

avagpvw 11 Plut. Arat.16 dpos é« wéons avatreuKds THs Trediados. 

avaya:tit» 1 2 Anaxandr. in Ath. 481‘. DCass. Lxmi 26 § 2. 
ib. 11 DCass. LX 11 § 3. 

avaxyoparicpuds schol. Aesch. P.V. 848. schol. Eur. Or. 402. 

avaywvevw Theoph. ad Autol. 1 26. 

avdoxeia Rhein. Mus. 1869 466—470 év avdoxela ‘in Biirg- 
schaft’ )( év émipova ‘in Verbleib.’ 

avdpabedgos schol, Eur. Or. 812 p. 211 . 22. 

avdSpaxas Plut. 11 151°. 

avdparrodifa pass, ‘ Xen.’ Hell. 1 6 § 14. 

avdpaxyvn Suid. @éo7mts. 

avSpiavroupyla Tzetz. chil. vit 324. 

avépopnnns Ios. b. I. xv 11 § 3. 

avdpompwpos Blomf. gloss. P.V. 431. Plut. 1 1123°. Aristot. 
phys. 11 8 p. 198°32. 199° 11. 

aveye(pw aor. med. Plut. 11 75°. 

avéyeptos Eust. Od. 8 p. 300 48 = 1591 3 avéyepta KeicAau. 

avéyxrntos Xen. Hell. v1 1 § 13. 

avéSnv Heinichen on Kus. h.e: vii1 14 § 9. 

avelduéis Plat. polit. 286° cf. Madvig adu. 1 387. 

aveitreiv Cobet n. 1. 779. 

ayécaev 11 schol. Eur. Or. 811 xara tov a. ypdvov. Eus. h.e. 
VI 14 § 5 wapadoow tap a. mpecBurépwr. 
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avexdinyntos Clem. ep. I 61. 

avexdixnros schol. Ap. Rh. rv 1212. Apollon. lex. s. u. ynrowor. 

avéxXerrros Plut. qu. conu. vil 4 2 § 5. 

avexros in Plat. Theaet. 181° Madvig adu. 1 376 reads averéor. 

avexenpov schol. Ap. Rh. 1v 1047. lex Sangerm. in Ruhnk. on 
[Hom.] hymn. Cer. 283. 

aveXens Schafer on schol. Ap. Rh. rv 1047. 

aveAXTrns = axépacos schol. Eur. Or. 922. 

aveAtrloros I Eus. h.e. Vil 16 § 5 eds -ov cwrnpias aroren- 
toxotos. 11 Thuk. m1 30§ 2 éexetvol re avérmiotos érrvye- 
veoOar av twa odlot mwodgmuov, -ws schol. Eur. Or. 1173. 
1317. 

dvewos Staveren on Nep. 11 § 1 on wpés Bopény dvepov ete. 

avépmAnxros schol. Eur. Or. 1479. 

aveuTrodlorws ib. 1266 p. 288 7. Eus. h.e.1x 10§ 8. 

avenovn Nonn. XXxIv 112. . 

avevdens Lightfoot on Clem. Rom. ep. 1 52. 

avevextéov schol. Ap. Rh. 11 142. 579. 11 1820. 

avevépynros schol. Eur. Or. 1287. 

avevvontos Ios. ant. xv 5 § 8 Geod. 

avevoxrntos schol. Ap. Rh. iv 647. Ens. h.e. v1 10§ 10. -ws 
‘schol. Eur.’ Or. 630. 

dveEaXevrtos Cyr. Al. ap. Jun. Wotton’s Clem. Rom. app. 8. 

avefixaxla Kus. mart. Pal. 8 § 11. 

averraiaOnros 2 schol. Eur. Or. 1287. Eus. mart. Pal. 11 § 17. 

avérrapos Chrys. hom, 44 in Gen. 1v 455 Ben. 

averréxtaros ‘gramm.’ ap. Herm. on Aesch. P.V. 857. 

avetrépevatos Oekum. on Iac. 1 8. 

averrnpéacros Kus. h. e. VIII 18 § 18. rx 9 § 24. 

avetrtyywatos schol. Ap. Rh. 11 224. schol. Eur. Or. 418. 

avetridens Philo spec. leg. p. 775 Francof. 

averripuxtos Ios. c. Ap. 1 12f. (7d -ov). 

averrimdnxtos DCass. Lx 4 § 2. 

averiogadns Plut. 1 408° in Madvig adu. 1 6387. 

averruayétos Epiphan. haer. XLVI 1. 

avépyaotos schol. Eur. Or. 553 yj, which may defend the read- 
ing in Luc. 

-avepevvaw schol, Eur. Or. 911 p. 230 8. 
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aveppnvevros Hieronym. in Fabric. biblioth. gr. VIII 385. -ws 
id. ib. 389. 

avéptrw Lue. pisc. 42. 

GVETEOV SEC GVEKTOS. 

avevatw Claudian epigr. 161. . 

avéyo B 5 in Plut. Madvig adu. 1 599 reads ddnv éywv for 
avéxwv. C5 in Aesch. Eum. id. ib. 206 reads dpéfopaz. 

avewria Bickh inscr. 2629. 

avn duvros Plut. Phok. 5 Bpayvudoyia. 

avnxw eis to refer to Lightfoot on Clem. Rom. ep. 1 45. 

avnXeyéws Hdn. in schol. Ap. Rh. 1 785. 

avnpepys in Ap. Rh. Madvig adu. 1 286 reads evnpedys. 

avOapidraopas Luc. imag. 15. 

av0éAxw Clem. Rom. martyr. 12. 

avOepewy (correct the accent in L. & S.) 3 Nonn. xxxvi 375. 

avOéw 11 3 DCass, LIX 21 § 2 trois wAovrors. LXIT 24 § 4. 

avOoporoyéouat Luc. Hermot. 59 as emended by Madvig adu. 
I 686. 

avOos 11 DCass. LXII 22 § 3 Hs BovAns. Pflugk on Eur. Hel. 1593. 

avOocpia Chrys. hom. 4 in 1 Thess. (x1 457°) apwuarov. 

avOozpias olvos Chrys. Iv 745°. Long. rv p. 107 Villoison. 
Thdrt. gr. aff. cur. viI p. 111 14. 

avOpaxeurns fragm. Andok. p. 97 Blass. 

avOpwrapecxos Clem. Rom. ep. 11 18. 

avOpwrrioxos Eus. h.e. V1 9 § 4. 

avOpwroBopos Eus. h. e. VII 8 § 2. 

avOpwrobvaia Ath. 172°, 

avOpwronatpela Cyr. VI 172 7 Pusey. 

avOpwirorarpns ib. 172 8. 204 26. 

avOpwropnopdos schol. N. T. Matthaei Matt. p. 10 evayyéduov. 

avOpwrorns schol. Eur. Or. 4 p. 82 10. Sokr. h.e. m 21. 

avOpwrogpayia Eus. h. e. 1x 8 § 10. 

avapitw to devote C. I. m1 n. 5773 cl. Rhein. Mus. 1869 474. 

aviapos Eur. Or. 224. Euen. in Plut. 1 1102°. 

dviuxpos Theod. Prodr. c. hist. 11 192 in rev. archéol. 18738 xxvi 
23 dpevav -wv apdevta. 

aviyzaoow Brunck anal. 11 155 followed Saumaise in reading 
avipacowv, but.Jacobs and Diibner keep papacawpr. 
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avicorns Lulian. Caes. 311°. 

avioropntos 11 Hesych. diotos. 

avioyupos schol. Theokr. xiv 15. 

avotyvuse Herm. uis. 1 1 nvolyny. test. X11 patr. Levi 18 avouyn- - 
govrat. ib. 1 3 on the signification Madvig adu. 1 337. 

avoixetos Longin. 43 twos. Eus. mart. Pal. 12 1. 20 Dind. 

avotEws DCass. Lx 35 § 1. 

avopanritw Aristot. rhet. 11 6 cl. Madvig adu. 1 464. 

avowBpla Tos. ant. XIV 2 § 1. schol. Eur. Or. 223. schol. Ap. Rh. 
11 500. 

avounua Hermas uis. 1 3. Eus. h.e. vi 41 § 2. vit 14 § 2. mart. 
Pal.9§12. | 

avomobéernros DH. vit 41 p. 50 14 Kiessling aypdd@ Sé xat 
avopoberntm pucews Sixalw rode aFvodper. 

avopotooxynpov Alex. Aphrod. de syll. categ. (op. ed. Bas. 
1546 594). 

avopovorns pl. Plut. Alk. 2. 

avocwupyia DCass. LXI 13 § 3. 

avovbernros = axoracros schol. Eur. Or. 10 f. 

avovatos ‘eccl. J. B. Lightfoot on a fresh revision 201. 

avoyn DCass. LX 5 § 8. 

avrrore = utinam schol. Eur. Or. 1580. 

avra ib. 790. 

avratos i schol. Eur. Or. 1453 epithet of Rhea. 

avraitéw Plut. de EI Delph. 1. 

avraxodovOla Clem. Al. 470 (str. 11 § 80). 

avtaxovrita Theod. Prodr. c. hist. 11 69 in rev. archéol. 1873 
XXv 416. 

avraxovw Valck. on Eur. Ph. 1651. 

avravaxnaors It schol. Ap. Rh. 1 746. 

ayravatéAXxw Theod. Prodr. c. hist. 11 68 l.c. 

avraveyeipw ib. 1 103 p. 255. 

avratrepuxw anthol. x111 738 Jacobs (F. W. V. Schmidt). 

avrarrodiéwpt II schol. Eur. Or. 46 p. 48 24. 

avrapTns apocal. Esdr. p. 29 post med. Tischend. 

avravyn Theod. Prodr. c. hist. 11 185 1. c. 344. 

avrevaayw DCass. LX 29 § 1. 

avrexxorrrw DS. xi1 17 § 4. 
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avrextrAnoow paroemiogr. I1 326 Leutsch. 

avréxtiots schol. Eur. Or. 843. Hesych. ripen. 

avrevepyéw Barn. ep. 2. 

avtetayo 11 Cyr. Al. in Jun. on Clem. ep. I 27. 

avreEoppaw DCass. LXIII 24 § 3. 

avrerraye to rejoin schol. Eur. Or. 419. 

avremtaTéAAw DCass. Lv 10 § 5. yx 7 § 2. 

avrepaw Themist. 10°. 

*Avrépws Eunap. p. 459 Didot. 

avrepeidw I Plut. 11 130° rats rptpecs. 

avrepwtaw schol. Eur. Or. 1072. 

avrehectiaw see Madvig adu. 1 709. 

avrepoppnots Heliod. 1.c. (F. W. V. Schmidt). 

avti after dddos Soph. O. C. 488. Tr. 1225. Eur. Hf. 519. Hel. 
574. 

avrWektdopat schol. Eur. Or. 1047 f. 

avriivaotony schol, Ap. Rh. 11 946. 111 86. 1226. 

avriiokéw Strabo 110 cl. Madvig adu. 1 27—8. 

avritpros 7 a rival test. XII patr. Ios. 7. 

avrixabérxxw Eumath. erot. 118 = 138 (F. W. V. Schmidt). 

avtixabiornu I 2 Madvig adu. I 433 reads dvri, catactica@pey 
in Plat. rep. 591°. 

avrixaptepéw Plut. 11 662°. 

avrixatadAdooonat Ia ‘schol. Eur. Tr. 1129 f. exx. in Wytt. 
Plat. Phaed. 69° p. 172 ed. Leipz. Eus. h.e. vir 4 § 4. 

avrixatnyopéw Trendelenburg elem. p. 79. 

avtixarnyopia Seru. Aen. xX 36. 

avrixetpat 11 Trendelenburg elem. p. 54. 

avrixnpvoow Eus. h. e. 11 32. 

avtiiapBave I 2 in DS. x1 18 Madvig adu. 1 487 reads av. 
tov ‘EXAnuicep. 

avttNaptro IW schol. Eur. Or. 1519. 

avTiAnrtTwp Clem. Rom. ep. 1c. vf fin. 

avripedetaw (cf. avriuéddw) in Thuk. 11 12 § 2 Madvig adu. 1 
314 reads avtipeXernoar. 

avtipeTadoots schol. Ap. Rh. tv 308. 

avtiéoos schol. Eur. Or. 790. 

avtimapaBoAn Ath. 177°. 
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avritrapayyédrw DCass. LXV 1 § 4. 

avrimapayw DS. xvi 10 § 2. 

avrirrapadw Walz rhet. gr. v1 139 4. 

avtimapabects Hippol. philos. p. 259. 

avrirapatiOnus to set side by side Eus. h. e. vi 14 § 4 of Origen’s 
hexapla. vil 1+ § 4. 

avritrapéAxw Clem. ep. 11 17 p. 138 Bryennios. 

avrinape-ayw Cyr. VI 262 28 Pusey 76 adnbes. 

avritacye gramm, DL. vit 64 cl. Madvig adu. 1 715. 

avritépas DCass. LIX 17 § 1 Kar’ av. 

avrumeptayw Philo de agric. p. 311 4. 

avririmrew 1 2 schol. Eur. Or. 665. 

avrirpacow Ios. ant. XvII 2 § 4 med. Plut. 1 584 Reiske. 
DH. vir 51. Xen. Hier. 2 § 17. . 

avtlarrwots 11 schol. Eur. Or. 140 p. 68 19. 

avrioraots U1 schol. Eur. Or. 564. 

avtisracidétns DCass. LIx 14 § 5. 

avriotovyéw Hippol. philos. v 18. 

avriotpatnyos 11 DCass. Lit 13. Lx 23 § 6. 

avriotperrreov schol. Ap. Rh. 1 516. 

avtiotpépo I schol. Eur. Or. 1045. Aristot. categ. 5 p. 2 b 20 
Ta mev yevn Kata Tey eid@v KaTnyopetrat, Ta Se etn Kata TOV 
yevav ovx avtiotpépet. Trendelenb. elem. p. 77. 

avrlarpopos 1 Plat. Phileb. 40%. 57°. 2 xar’ avrlatpodoy schol. 
Eur. Or. 765. -ws ib. 140 p. 68 25. 225. 402. 765. 

avrirexvos Plut. 11 334°. 

avritutros 1 2 )( av@evrixov Clem. Rom. ep. 11 14. 

avtipoBéw paroemiogr. 11 326 Leutsch. 

avripovevw schol. Eur. Or. 415 f. 

avrippacts schol. Eur. Or. 393 f. 410. Hier. ep. 61=75 4 
(1 351°). 109 = 58 (1 725°). 

avripwvéw I 2 Plut. Mar. 19. 

avrixetp Plut. Lys. 9. 

ayriypovicpos schol, Eur. Or. 48. ib. 82 dyrvypovla. 

avrinvuyos Ign. Polyk. 6. 

avropGaduéew DS. XXxX111§1. Barn. ep. 5§10. Clem. Rom: 
ep. 1 84. Raphel annot. in N. T. 401. 

avrwvéopat DCass. LIX 14 § 3. 
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avrwvupia DH. de comp. 2 p. 18 Schafer. 

avrw7éw Theoph. ad Autol. 1 5. 

dvrapereca Xen. Kyrop. 1 6 § 11. 

avurypaive met. Plut. Pelopid. 19. 

avupvéw test. XII patr. Benj. 4. Olympiod. ad Plat. Phaed. 
. P- 87 24. 

dvvratrios Philo spec. leg. 775 Frankf. 

avuTrepBatws Nikom. Geras. 11 23 § 1. 

avuTrépBAnros Isokr. de pace § 116. rhet. ad Alex. 11 p. 35 17 
Spengel (C. E. Finckh). 

avurrépOeros Clem. Al. str. 11 § 85 p. 473. Wood's inscr. Eph. 

avvrrotatos schol. Ap. Rh. 11 627. 111 408. Eus. mart, Pal. 2 § 1. 

avutroxpitws Clem. Rom. ep. 11 12. 

avutropovntos Kus. h, e. vit 3 § 1. mart. Pal. 1 § 3. 

avutrovontws unsuspectedly schol. Ap. Rh. 121 6. 

avitromtos 1 schol. Eur. Or. 1817—8. -as ib. 1318. 

avumréaratos II schol. Eur. Or. 259. 

avutroaroxws Cyr. Al. vi 106 9 Pusey. 

avvords 1 Plut. 11 115°. 

avve L. & S. omit Aesch. Ch. 858 mas tocy eitoda’ avvowpat ; 

ave 11 1f ‘above’ in literary references Plat. lege. 699°. so dvw- 
répw schol. Eur. Or. 32. 

avopanrila Strabo 742. 

avoparws DCass. LX 10 § 4. 

| aveporos Philo de decal. p. 756 76 av. abstinence from oaths. 

dvovopacros DS. x1 78 cl. Madvig adu. 1 a 

aveyupos Plut. 11 530°. 

afia 1 2 Eus. h.e. vi19§ 8. 11 § 2 ‘Pwpaixis -as érretAnppévos. 

afvayaortos Eus, mart. Pal. 11 § 21. 

afiayvos ‘Ignat.’ Rom. pr. 

akvarnyntos Hdt. v 57. 

aftématvos and afterlreveros Ign. Rom. pr. 

aftépactos Thdt. cur. gr. aff. vill p. 111 46. 

afv00cos Ign. Rom. pr., where also dfwopaxapiaros and afio- 
TPEeTTNS. 

akioypews Thuk. Iv 80 § 3. 

afiow abs. ‘to entreat’ Clem. Rom, ep. 1 55, or c. ace. of pers. 
Hilgenf. ad loc. 

JOHN E. B. MAYOR. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA TO 
LIDDELL AND SCOTTS LEXICON. 


[Several of the following suggestions have already ap- 
peared in print elsewhere, dispersed among the notes to some 
Selections from Isocrates and Demosthenes, published in 1868 
and 1875 respectively; for facility of reference, they are here 
gathered together and arranged in alphabetical order, with a 
few minor memoranda from the margin of my copy of Liddell 
and Scott's lexicon. | 


aetSws. Add Aesch. Suppl. 988, dyOos aelfwv. 

aeros. For its use like aérwpya of the ‘pediment of a 
temple’, add Eur. Fragm. 764 (Dind. ed. 5), ypamrovs év detotos 
mpooBAerav TUITOUS. 

anroxitw. To write, draw (cf. Lat. arare). Read exarare, 
the simple verb arare being apparently never used of writing. 

dva&. A poetical word, apparently never used in Attic 
Prose except in Dem. 1. c. [p. 937. 12] and Isocr. Evag. p. 203, 
§ 72 (of Evagoras king of Cyprus), rav é& avtod yeyovotwy 
ovdéva KaTédutrevy iStwriKois dvouact Tpocayopevdopevov, GANA 
Tov pev Bactdéa Kadovpevor, Tors 5é dvaxtas, tas Sé avacoas. 

avatpérewv. The phrase dvarpérew tpametay is explained 
‘to upset a banker's table, i.e. to make him bankrupt’. The 
only passage quoted is .Dem. 403. 7, where, however, there 
is no reference whatever to a bankruptcy, but only to the 
overturning of a table towards the close of a disorderly ban- 
quet; the words are » yuvn avarndyjcaca...tiv tpamelay ava- 
tperet. In Andocides de Mysteriis, § 130, we have a curious 
passage stating that in Athens there was a story current 
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among the old wives and the little children, that the house of . 
Hipponicus was haunted by an unquiet spirit that ‘overturned 
his table’ (Imrzrovixos év TH oixla aditnpiov tpéher, Os avTov 
THY TpaTelay avatpémet). mwas ovv (the orator continues) 7 
dnun 7 TOTe ovoa Soxel viv atroRnvat; olopevos yap ‘Iarmouxos 
vidv Tpépew, adtTnpiov avT@ erpegev, bs dvatrétpodev éxetvou 
Tov TAOvTOV, THY GwHpoatYNY, TOY GAXoV Biov &ravta. But the 
only place, so far as I can find, in which the phrase has a 
distinct reference to bankruptcy is the Scholium on Dem. 
Timocr. § 136, where daveicas trois tparetirats is followed by 
érvyey Yotepoy avatparnvar tas tpamétas. (Note on Dem. 
pro Phormione, § 58.) The regular word for becoming bank- 
rupt is avacxevateoOat (Dem. Or. 49 § 68, roils averxevacpévots 
TOV TpaTrECiTWV). 

dios. The sense ‘loosely’, ‘superficially’, which is given 
by L. and S. to adds in Isocr. Paneg. § 11, does not suit the 
context, where it is contrasted with axp:8es and means ‘ simply’ 
as compared with ‘elaborately’. Cf. Isocr. Phil. §§ 28 and 
46, Areop. § 41. 

a7voxanelv. For the exceptional use of dzoxadew in the 

signification ‘to call by a name’ without any bad sense, cf. Xen. 
de re equestri X. 17, of Oewpevos Toy iamov ToLovTOY atroKadod- 
ow érevbépioy te Kal eOeXoupysov Kai immactny Kal Ovpoedy Kai 
coRapoy Kai awa novv te Kal yopyov isetv. In late Greek this 
usage is common, e.g. Plutarch vit. Sull. 34, cwr7jpa «al tarépa 
Tov SvAXav atroxadobytes, and Moralia 1. 776 E, “Ouypou tov 
Miva Oeot dapiotiy arroxadoiyros. (Note on Isocr. Paneg. § 80.) 

Gppote. 11. 3, for wavta Ta To1adtTa apporre Néyetv, Dem. 
568. 10, read xareiv. 

aoauPanros. Add Nonnus, 44. 14. 

dypwpos. Add Philogelos, Hieroclis et Philagrii facetiae 
(ed. Eberhard, 1869), p. 45, § 203. 

BraBn. In its application to persons, add Plato, Phaedr. 
240 B, Kodaxe Seve Onplp cal BraBy peyarn. 

Bpaxa:. Add Philogelos, u. s., § 64. 

ypumiocpa. Testament. xii. Patr. Reuben 3. 

SiapOpow. SinpOpwpévos, ‘well-knit’, add Plato Phaedr. 
253 D. : 


- 
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SuceEiNAntos. v.l. for SuceEiunros. Neither recorded, but 
found in Cic. ad Att. 5.°10. 

et. c. subj. To the examples in Attic prose add Dem. 
Timocr. p. 713, e¢...1poortunOp. 

etAuxpiyns. Add Plutarch de EI in Delphis, p. 393 c, 76 &é 
éy eidtxpiwes wal KaBapov* érépov yap pikes mpds Erepov o 
puacpos...ovxoov & te xa dxparov del T@ adOapr@ xal xabap@ 
mpoonxet. A discussion of the derivation is given in a note on 
Isocr. ad Dem. § 46. Liddell and Scott only give the popular 
derivation from eA7 and xpiyw, making the primary meaning 
examined by the sun's light, tested and found genuine. But the 
above passage from Plutarch and others from more familiar 
authors (e.g. Plato Phaedo, p. 66 A, 81 c, Symp. 211 E; Xen. 
Cyrop. 8. 5. 14) appear to favour the other view, which connects 
the first part of the word with exw, and makes the primary 
meaning discerned by rolling or sifting, hence sifted, separated, 
distinct, unmixed, pure. 

éxxpovew. Liddell and Scott give a phrase éxxpovewv ypovov, 
to waste time; as authority for this, they inadvertently refer 
to Dem. p. 1102, ypovou yeyvopévov cal ypadns éxxpovopévns, 
and p. 944, tv’ éxxpovovres ypovous éutrov@pev, Where ypovous is 
clearly the accusative after éu7rovovwev and the sense is, ‘ with 
the evasive purpose of wasting time’ (pro Phormione, § 2). 

éuBacis. A bathing-tub: add Philogelos, u.s., p. 28, § 113. 

éwrvos. Liddell and Scott are unwarranted in marking 
the penultimate as long; an oversight which does not occur 
in their fourth edition. The quantity is proved by an Elegiac 
poem of Andromachus the elder, quoted in Galen (vol. xiii. 
p. 876), nat poyepav otépywy atrodvcerat Eutrvoy idvv. The 
lexicographers give the reference only, without quoting the 
line. Excursus (B) in Select Private Orations of Dem. Part II. 
p. 212. 

éferafw. L. and S. refer to Dem. p. 1124 [Or. 45, § 76, 
tov Seomotny 6 Soddos ée€erafer] and explain it ‘to question 
by the torture’, comparing Polybius 15. 27. 7, $iroripws 
éferacat waaay mpoTiévra Bacavov. But a reference to the 
context of the passage in Polybius will shew that the verb 
there refers not to the torture itself, but to the strict exami- 
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nation preceding the torture ; the latter was only to be applied 
if the é£éracts failed. 
. €rexalo. To quotation from Soph. Trach. 1220, add due. 

karappéw. c. dat. ‘to rush down to a place’, Dem. 1274. 16. 
This rendering is apparently due to the misquotation in Reiske’s 
Index Graecitatis, Té tots ywplots xatappéov Ydep (with the 
explanation ‘+d est eis ta ywpia’), and is not borne out by 
the words as they stand in the passage itself. dpous 5é zepi- 
éxovTos KUKN@ TOS ywplots TO xaTappéov Bdmp 7TH ev eis THY 
addy TH 8 eis Ta yopla cupBaiver héperOar. (Or. 55, Callicles, 
§ 10.) 

xatagppaxtos. After Polyb. etc. add Livy 37. 40, equitum 
loricatorum (cataphractos vocant). 

«npirns. Add Martial; 4. 61. 

kodopav. For xodohay eipnoOw eri tots Adyocs, read émi 
T@ Noy (PL. legg. 674 c). 

xipBayos. After Iliad 5. 586, add Nonnus 44. 64. 

xuros, Add Soph. Antig. 12. 

AaoKkw. ‘Not used at all in Prose’, For an exception in 
late Greek, see Philogelos, u. 8., p. 43, § 194. 

AyoEnpos. After Gloss, add Philogelos, pp. 48 and 49, 
§§ 219—226 ; and correct -&pos into -Enpos. 

voor éa, The reference for ai 5é qroXeus evocouy should: be 
Dem. 240, 27. 

Gpanres, in Isocr. Paneg. p. 72, § 151, does not mean 
‘ contentedly ’, but ‘equally’, ‘on equal terms’; as is proved by 
the context; of 8 év rais peyloraus Sofas Svres avtay oparas 
prev ovde Kowas ode TroduTiKas ovderramroT éBiwcayv, Aravra 5é 
TOV xpovoy Siaryovaw eis ev Tors UBpifovres Tots 5é SovdAevortes. 

mwaréop. For Eur. Hel. 497, read Eur. El. 497. 

wapowéw. Dem. p. 1257 [Or. 54, card Kovwvos, § 4], av 
ouv Seirrvotroteio Oat Tots AANOLS Wpay aupBalvot, TavTnv av 7dn 
€TAp@VOUY OTOL, TA MeV TONAG Eis TOS Traidas, K.T.A. This is 
inadvertently referred to as an instance of zrapowveiy being used 
transitively ‘like J8pifew’, whereas tavrny is obviously the 
accusative of time (sc. 77yv @pav) and the object of mapowveiy 
is expressed by efs rovs maidas. 

mwoppwrépwOev. Isocr. Paneg. § 152. 
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atreurnptov. Philogelos, u. 8., § 58. 
oxeruvos. Test. xii. Patr. Reuben 3. 
_ otadudyj. Of the uvula of the throat, Philogelos, u. s, § 7. 
 adprydo. Oupds odpvydv, for Aesch. Ag. 380, read P. V. 

380. | 

tpaynés. Dem. 744. 7, ev Bpoym tov tpdynrov éyov 
evonoGéere, ‘with a halter round his neck’, is quoted as a 
-proverb. The context (ériewacbévros tod Apdxov) shews clearly 
that it is a plain statement of fact, and not a proverbial expres- 
sion. | s 4 

tunte. ‘Lysias fragment, 10,2’ is given as authority in 
Attic prose for érua as aorist of rurrw. The passage when 
examined proves to be not a fragment of Lysias at all, but only 
part of an exposition by a late rhetorician Theon of a possibly 
genuine speech of the Attic Orator. The words are éyxipovd 
Tis éTupe KaTAa yaoTpos Kal Kpiveras ovov, where Lysias himself 
would undoubtedly have written ératatev. Hacursus on the 
defective verb rumrw in Select Private Or. of Dem. 11. pp. 207— 
211. 

yapatdidacxaros. Add Philogelos, u. s., § 61. 


J. E SANDYS. 


INHABILE IN SENECA DE OTIO 8 § 4. 


MADVIG adu. I 68 says of this passage: edttur: sic ad iter, 
quod inhabile sciet, non accedet; debet esse: cui (quoi) 
inhabilem se sciet. Again ib. 11 395, with reference to 
this change: ald ex eadem paragrapho mendum sustul. 

The following passages will I think. make it plain that 
snhabile is as suitable an epithet of a road, as mhabtlis of a 
wayfarer. ‘The word is used by Cic. in a translation from the 
Greek and was probably coined by him; indeed it exactly cor- 
responds to dzropos. It seems not to occur in Caes., Sall., Nep., 
VM., Vell, Pl. hn., Petr. Suet., Iust., Gell., Flor. Frontin., 
Veg., Censor., Aus. Symm., AV., Dares, Dictys. It occurs once 
in Quintil., once in Pl. ep. once in Apul., more than once in 
Liv., Col., Sen., Curt., Tac. I have not had time to search the 
elder Sen., Quintil. decl. or Fronto. It is remarkable that the 
decisive passage from Ulpian should have a Prof. Mad- 
vig; for it is cited in all lexx. 

Tac, h. 1 79 lapsantibus equis et sibapaainien woe id 
principibus et nobilissimo curque tegumen, ferreis lamminis aut 
praeduro corio consertum, ut aduersus wtus umpenetralbile, rta 
empetu hostiwm prouolutis inhabile ad resurgendum. Curt. Ix 
9§ 13 quidam enawgare properantes, sed non exspectatis, qui 
simul esse debebant, clauda et inhabilia nawgia languide 
moliebantur. Vil 9 § 28 telwm, cuius in lemtate wis omnis est, 
inhabili. pondere oneratur. incerti panegyr. Constantino Aug. 
(paneg. Ix) 5 Magnus Alexander, cum praeter Macedonas suos 
cunctae Graeciae, uniuerso Illyrico wnnumerabilem dilectum 
posset indicere, numquam tamen marores quadraginta mihiwm 
copias dust, inhabile regent: ratus quicquid eaxcederet, et tur- 

4—2 
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bam potius quam exercitum. Ulp. in dig. Vit 5 4 § 5 st arborem 
tmpendentem habeat uicinus, qua wam uel iter inuium uel 
inhabile factt, Marcellus quoque apud Iuhanum notat rer 
petendum uel uiam uindicandam. 

We have an exact parallel in the old English usage of a 
word which has now lost all distinctness of signification. Trench 
select glossary cites from North: ‘a narrow straight path "by the 
water's side, very unhandsome (ov padiav) for an army to pass 
- that way, though they found not a man to keep the passage.’ 

As the word tnhabilis is not frequent, it may be as well to 
add a few more exx. to those cited in the lexx. | 

Plin, ep. vit 1 § 2 quam triste hoc ips, quam acerbum mht, 
8t 13, cut omnis ex studs gratia, inhabilis studis fuerit. cf. 
Sen. ep. 15 § 3. Apul. met. VII 23 multos ego scto non modo 
asinos tnertes uerum etiam ferocissimos equos...mansuetos ac 
mansues exinde factos et oners ferundo non inhabiles. Lact. 
m. p. 18 § 2 aggressus est ergo Diocleianum, primum. molliter 
et amice, 1am senem esse dicens, 1am minus ualidum et admi- 
nistrandae reipublicae inhabilem, debere illum requiescere 
post labores. Aug. de trin. 1 § 3f. aliquando afferimus eis 
rationem,...qua demonstretur eis quam sint inhabiles mini- 
meque wdonet percipiendo guod exigunt. Ambr. de Cain 11 6 
§ 20 f. fortasse ideo deficiebat Esau, quia coctum in aqua desi- 
derabat cibum, quem tacob quasi inhabilem sibi donamt 
infirmo. Tert. de res. carn. 18, Cypr. append. 218 27 Hartel 
(de singular. cler. 44). dig. 11 4 1 § 2. x1v 1 1 § 12 (naues). 


FRANGERE TOROS. 


It is greatly to be regretted that Madvig adu. 11 163 should 
not have suppressed his first conjecture on Martial: ‘inuenio 
tamen in marginibus pusilla haec, quae non premam. I 59 3 
frange toros...Frangere toros de accumbendo et conuiuio 
imeundo dici non puto a potius range moras. 
(uit, qui uellet scande toros).’ 
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All lexx. and most schoolboys’ memories would instantly 
supply the famous locus classicus on the occupations of the 
Roman cit during the working day Mart. Iv 8 6 «mperat 
exstructos frangere nona toros. I have noted only one other 
example of the expression, but it is very natural in the sense 
of ‘to rumple,’ and no doubt gained a euge! for its inventor, 
some fashionable wag of the empire. range moras on the 
other hand for rwmpe moras (add to lexx. Calp. 1 31, Claud. ep. 
3 19) is unknown to lexicons, but occurs in that violent innova- 
tor Statius (Th. x 197) ; in this place of Mart. even rumpe moras 
would ‘be singularly flat. My third authority is Aus. ep. m 15 
gramineos nunc frango toros. 


JOHN E. B. MAYOR. 


ON THE ‘LATIN NEGATIVES WE AND Nov. 


A FEW points for consideration are here suggested, not with- 
out some hesitation (as contravening to some extent old and 
accepted views), both as to the origin and force as well as the 
prevailing classical usage of the negative particles non and ne. 
A duplicate form of negative, though perhaps a priori not to be: 
expected, seems to exist in most languages. This arises in two 
ways: (1) from use of distinct dialectic forms as ov and su: 
in Greek; (2) from an intensive compound formed from the 
simple negative as seen in modern languages. 

In English’ we find (i) the simple negative ‘ne’ as in the 
forms ‘nam’ (ne-am), ‘nis’ (ne-is), ‘nere’ (ne-were), ‘willy 
nilly’, ‘none’ (ne-one), cf. Chauc. Prol. 74; “His horse was 
good but he was ne gay.” (Spenser.) “Ne let him then 
admire.” “Nis nani thing.” “Nis nany man.” 

(ii) Then followed the trick, so common in Greek, of intensi- 
fying the simple negative by addition of a compound negative 
phrase as in . 

Kcetor ne liked no wight 
The wordis that he herd there 
Morte d’Arthur, 


(iii) Then the simple negative was dropped as superfluous 
and the compound used instead: ‘no wight’=no whit = ne- 
ought =not. It is important to notice here how ‘ne’ always 
precedes, ‘not’ always follows the main verb, no doubt because 
a compound epexegefic negative; and though ‘not’ is found 


1 The following examples are borrowed from Dr Morris’s Outlines of English 
Grammar. 
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before participles and adverbial clauses, it is only because these 
are strictly epexegetical to a main verb. In Shakespeare, as 
also in later imitators of archaisms (e.g. Keats) may be found 
attempts to put “not” in the position of “ne,” but the con- 
sciousness of its original meaning seems to have prevailed so as 
to make it follow the verb. 

Similarly in French we find ne with and without que, pas, 
plus, jamais, guerre, point. “Rien ne parait;” “personne ne 
nie ;” “nul fleuve ne les arréte.” 

In Latin it has been somewhat too hastily assumed on the 
strength of the Lucretian forms noenwm, noenu that non simi- 
larly is ne-unwm—a compound negative. So Corssen. But 
there are some serious reasons for doubting this. (i) If we com- 
pare the two Greek dialectic forms ov and jj, the presumption 
@ priori is that we shall find probably at least two such dis- 
tinct simple negatives in Latin, and as there is no intensive 
negative in Greek in common use one would not expect it in ' 
Latin. (ii) An intensive epexegetic would properly and perhaps 
invariably come after the verb, certainly would sometimes do 
so; now non never does. (iii) We should expect some traces 
of the use of such a compound ne-wnum in an earlier transi- 
tional stage, like as our ‘no whit’ compared with ‘not.’ But 
no good instances seem to be alleged of this and no certain 
usage of wnwm in this general, indefinite sense of ‘a whit. As 
regards the origin then, it is maintained that non is not a com- 
pound but a simple negative, probably a dialectic variation of 
ne; whether or not the rarer haut is also need not here be 
discussed. 

There followed as usual, on the development of two such 
synonyms ne and non, a subsequent partition of territory, ne 
being restricted to subjective or future notions, non to objec- 
tive, past and present, though it may be doubted whether ‘sub- - 
jective” and ‘objective’ represent the distinction so much as 
‘future’ and ‘non-future.’ So in Greek ov and yu) were distin- 
guished similarly, 4) being originally perhaps no more subjec- 
tive than ov (cf. its uses in the interrogative uy and the double 
negative ov un). | 

In English from characteristic want of subtlety of thought 
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this economy was not practised, and one negative as usual in 
such cases from disuse has slipped out of existence. In Latin 
both have survived, and the original usage of ne has been 
preserved, not only in old authors, and in many compounds like 
nemo, nequeo, nequaquam, but also in the phrase ne—quidem. 

But long before the Augustan age the above-mentioned 
restricted use of non and me seems to have been firmly estab- 
lished. Madvig, Zumpt, Heindorf, Drager and others however 
maintain that in Augustan poets and even occasionally in 
prose, non is used for ne, and it will be necessary to examine 
closely the instances quoted for this alleged synonymous use of 
non. But first an important point in the usage of negatives 
must be noticed, which is too often lost sight of. 

There are two ways of using a negative. You may negative 
a whole clause, or part of a clause; and in affirmative cate- 
gorical sentences non is used for both: Invenit non multos: Imi- 
taris Homerum non Vergilium. 

In imperative and jussive sentences similarly we want to 
negative sometimes the whole sentence, sometimes a fraction of 
it. . 

For the whole sentence ne is invariably used. 

For negativing a part of a jussive sentence, whether word’ 
or phrase, ne is never used except by way of ellipse, non is used 
regularly, e.g. Imitare non Vergiliwm sed Homerum. 

It will be found, probably, that all apparent instances of the 
confusion between non and ne are mere regular examples of this 
universal rule. The only and earliest cases of halting and 
ambiguity in the usage of non and ne occur in the ambiguous 
quasi-imperative futures, non feceris, ne feceris. Cf. ove av 
Aéyots and py Aéye. Now it must be noticed that Quintilian 
expressly condemns this use as a solecism [quia alterwm negands 
est alterwm vetands I. 5. 50], though he himself uses hortatives 
such as non assuescat ergo I. 1.5; non ergo perdamus I. 1. 19. 
It may not be too much to conclude from this (i) that before 
Quintilian non was never or rarely used for ne; (ii) that in his 
time it was coming into use with hortatives and even with 
quasi-imperatives. Apparent exceptions then should only be 
allowed after the strictest examination. 
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It is not denied (a) that non is found with jussives when 
closely linked and qualifying other words—‘non-omnia’ volup- 
tatibus denegentur. Cic. p. Cael. 18. 

It is not denied (8) that there is an important class of so- 
called ‘jussive’ subjunctives, but of these those with ne are 
intelligible imperatives (ne poposcisses), those with non can 
always be explained as hypothetical with or without protasis 
suppressed. In any case those who maintain that they are 
‘jussive’ translate them generally by ‘ought,’ and a mood of 
‘ought’ is a very different thing from a mood of ‘command.’ 

It is not denied (y) that there is such a thing as a quasi- 
jussive or deliberative subjunctive found with non dependent 
on some suppressed suades, &c., or that such clauses are repeated 
with non in answers to questions, as Ter. Hec. 3. 2. 6 non 
visam? non visas; (Pl. Trin. 34) non redderem? non redderes. 
It ts denied that these are instances of an imperative sense of 
non, or that instances occur in Augustan writers of such, We 
will take those quoted by Madvig, § 456, obs. 2; Zumpt, Lat. 
Gr. p. 361, Heindorf on Hor. Saé. 0. 5. 91, Drager, p. 286, refer- 
ring them in each case to the classes a, 8, y, above mentioned. 
‘Non’ ancilla tuum jecur ulceret ‘ulla’ (a). Hor. Ep. 1. 18. 72. 
‘Non’ tamen ‘itdcwrco’ contemnas (a). Hor. Ep. 1. 1. 29. So 
also Hor. Ep. 1. 18,72. Tib, 2.1.9, Ov. Met.15.187. Verg. 
Ain. 12. 78. 


Non sit qua tollere curet, Hor. A. P. 460, clearly an apodosis | 
to ‘licet clamet’ (8). So also Hor. Od. 1. 13. 14. (Hypothetical) 
Hor. Sat. u. 5. 91. Non etiam sileas (hypothetical with 
suppressed protasis, i.e, a courteous imperative). So 2, 5,91 (8), 
of. Neyous av, | 
Ov, A. A. or 1,129, (a) 
Vos quoque non caris aures onerate lapillis 
Quos legit in viridi decolor Indus aqua. 
If the context be read the force of the passage will be seen to 
—‘adorn yourselves but not with precious stones, not with 
gold,’ &c.—(vos quogue non caris lapillis), i.e. not a direct prohi- 
bition, but a command to do something else not this, 
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Ov. A. A. 1. 183, (a) 


Munditiis capimur : non sint sine lege capilh 
Admotae formam dantque negantque manus. 


“ ‘Cultus’ is what attracts us—let your hair be neatly arranged 
not altogether negligé.” Some (Drager, p. 287) seem to read 
nec sint, and the usage of nec for e¢ ne is not disputed. 


Ov. Hex Pont. Ep. 1. 2.105 (alter 233). 
Non petito ut bene sit sed uti male tutus. 


There is absolutely no reason even metrically why ne should not 
have been used if the non is prohibitive. As in line 108, ‘Non 
adimat stricto squaldus ense Getes, where non (corrective), if 
taken with Getes, improves the force of the passage; so here 
reading the context carefully, we shall see that with the omission 
of petito altogether, the sense is complete; and that non is a 
limiting qualifying negative to the parenthetical clause ut bene 
sit, The real command is ora resolve (repeated afterwards in 
the form petito) ut male sit tutius, non ut bene sit, where every- 
body will confess at once that it would be absolutely impossible 
to use ne. In fact to negative imperatively anything but a 
main action, is logically impossible in Latin. In Greek we find 
pn Aeye: Td pr) GANOEs, and 7d ove GANOés, only because 7) is 
there made to do the duty of the Latin subjunctive and covers 
consequently wider ground than ne. There is no need then for 
assuming, as I at first had suggested, a frequentative petito from 
eto. 

Of the instances quoted from prose, Livy vi. 41. 10 (non- 
auspicato), XXXV. 48 (non-interponant = “observe non-interven- 
tion”) are really instances of (a), and not definite prohibitions, 
Cic. p. Cluent. 57 a legubus non recedamus is to me the only 
doubtful instance, and even here the force of the clause seems 
much improved by taking non closely with recedamus. Cf. also 
Cic. Orator 110, ad Quint. Fr. 1. 1. 9. 13. | 

The question here raised is important as bearing possibly on 
another disputable point. Roby (11. pp. 260—262) and others 
quote many instances of an imperfect jussive subjunctive such 
as those in Cic. p. Sestio §§ 43—45, in Verrem v. 168, &c. Had 
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_ non occurred (as in Plaut. Trin, 184) with these, I think it would . 
have been conclusive against their being imperatives in any 
sense; and we should have found no difficulty in explaining 
them (as some of the above passages) as instances of apodosis 
with suppressed protasis (e.g. “in that case,” “even so,” “then,” 
“you would have,” &c.). Is it not extremely probable that they 
ought all to be so explained, and may we not therefore be saved 
from the severe dislocating logical effort of trying to view them 
as commands of past actions, except of course where Cicero, as 
in ne poposcrsses (Att. 2. 1), out of mere wanton sport and 
buffoonery coins such an idea for the amusement of Atticus and 
the despair of schoolboys ? 


J. E. NIXON, 


A LACUNA IN ARRIAN. 


THE eighteenth chapter of the first book of Arrian’s Disser- 
tations contains a lacuna which was first indicated by Upton 
(4to. Lond. 1739) and which has been in part conjecturally 
restored by Schweighduser (8vo. Lips. 1799) IL 216. 

In the printed editions before Upton’s there was no notice 
of the lacuna, and the passage ran on continuously, éAéet avrov 
padrov’ un Oavpale Td KadAXOS TIS yuvatKds Kal TE povy@ ov 
yarerraivers. 

Upton’s materials for emending the text of Arrian con- 
sisted of a copy of the 1535 edition given te him by Harris, in 
the margin of which were noted readings derived from two 
sources, VIZ. : : 

1. From the marginal notes in another copy of the same 
edition which the Cardinal Archbishop of Salerno had had 
compared with a MS. Collated in 1547, 


2. From a MS. in the possession of Cardinal da Carpi. 
Collated in 1548. 


In this copy there were indications of the loss of something 
considerable between wadAov and py) Gavpuate, and the passage 
appeared in Upton’s edition as follows : 


édéet avtoy padrrdyov *** rovto +O wpocKoTTiKey Kai 
puontixdy * * * cas dwovas tavtas as of woAndol * * rovTous 
ody Tovs KaTapatous Kal pe **** od mas WoT arecapaOns 
ddvw ** yanerros el. Sia tl ovv yaretralvopev * * Bavpaloper 
dy nas apatpodvta * * Gavpalé cov ta ipatia Kal TO KrETTH 
ov xarerralvets’ jon Oavpate TO KaANOS THS yuvatKes Kal TE pory@ 
ov xaneTraivets, 
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The only attempt to fill up any part of the lacuna was by 
suggesting, between saddov and toiro, the insertion of the 
words pa xanrérrawve, which were stated by Upton to exist in 
the margin of his copy. 

Schweighauser owed his knowledge of the ies in the 
first instance to Upton’s edition, and the lacuna was also in- 

dicated in one of the MSS. which he collated (Paris, 1959). 
But that MS. simply left a blank space of about nine lines, 
with the word Aeires in the margin. Schweighduser accord- 
ingly laments that he has not had the good fortune to obtain 
a glimpse of the sources from which Upton derived his know- 
ledge : and till further light be gained he proposes to ai a 
in the following solution : 


ENéet avToy paArov’ ahes TodTO TO TpocKoTTLKOY Kal pion- 
TiKov, Tas dwvas TavTas as ot wWoAAOL aduaow. 


- Now there is in the Bodleian Library (Cod. Grec. Misc. 
251) a MS. of Arrian of the 12th century, to which my attention 
was directed by Mr Bywater and Mr Hatch; and in the course 
of collation one of the pages was found to be disfigured and 
rendered partly illegible by a large smear-like blot. This blot 
occurs in Bk. I. ch, 18, and will, I think, exactly define the 
extent of the lacuna in this passage. It appears in the Bodleian 
MS. as follows : 


ae 


eb yap a BraBy 


. 7 Tov peyictoy. & év éxa **** oaipects, ola Sei: xai tovTov 
; oréperas tis’ tl &re xa ****** Crs avtg@ dvOpwire’ ov 
3 


2 

3 

A, oé Set Tapa guaw € ****** Tolois Kaxois StatibecOat. 
5. €déet avroy paddroy * ******** codto rd mrpocKkoTTtxdy 
6 
7 
8 


. Kal plontixoy *#** HEE EEEEEE TOS Govds Tatas 
. as of moddol *¥¥ #4 HH EEE* TOUTOUS OvY TOs Ka- 
. Taparous Kal py *¥ FER HEHEF OY GY Treg Tat’ aTEeco- 
9, hans dgva ******** vanerds el: Sid Th ovv 
10. yarerralvoney ******** Oauyafouey dy nas 
ll. ddaipotyvtav € #¥******** Lave cov Ta iparia 
12. nal 76 KrerTy **¥* HF E** Yers pu) Oadpate TO 
13. Kaddos THs. yuvar *** 7H pory@ ov yareraivers. 
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Each of the asterisks introduced above denotes the space 
occupied by a single letter: but it must be remembered that 
there are numerous contractions, and ¢ is always adscript, not 
subscript. 


In addition, in 
1, 5, although the words between padAov and Toto 
are illegible, one may discern at the beginning of the lacuna a 
spiritus lenis with apparently the grave (but possibly) the 
circumflex accent, 


], 6, the three last letters of the lacuna seem to be mus, 
but might be ous. 


1, 11, the lacuna appears to commence with é, possibly 
érri, 
Taking into consideration, then, the length of the words to 
be supplied, it would seem that the passage might more pro- 
bably be reconstructed in some such way as the following: 


5. édées avrdv warrov' [dp édenyow] toro rd mpooKomriKoy 
6. Kab prontixdy ; [un eicevéyxys] tas pwovds tavtas 

7. Gs ot modndol [eien epodaw]* TrovTous oly rovs Ka- 

8. raparouvs xab pulontous éXeno]wm; od mas ToT ameco- 
9. PwOys adval[s obrws wore] yarerrds el; Sia ri ovv 

10. yarerralvopev [avOparrois; ovy Stt] Oavpatopev dv nuds 
11. ddatpoiyrar; [érioyes* un Oadlpalé cov ta iparia 

12. wat te KwrErry [ov yarerrai ves’ 7) Oavpate rd 

13. KadXos THs yuvai[xds Kal] TE pory@ ov yarerraivess. 


A word with regard to the history of the MS. It was 
bought with other MSS, of the Saibante collection in 1820, 
and from a comparison of the Catalogue of the Trevisani 
Library at Padua (cf. Tomasinus, Bib, Pat. Man. Ato. 1639, p. 
115) there is little doubt that it is the identical MS. there 
described as “ Arrianus in Epictetum. 4. membr. vetustiss.” 
At first this might seem a rash conclusion; but when an 
Amphilochius, a Porphyry on Ptolemy, an Aristides Quinti- 
lianus, a Euripides with scholia, and, above all, a Sopater 
inscribed. “ Raphaelis Regii,” are found first in the library of 
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the Trevisani, then in the Saibante collection (cf. Maffei, Veron. 
Illustr: fol. 1732, part 111. p. 243), and now in the Bodleian, it 
amounts to a moral certainty that the Bodleian MS. is the one 
possessed by the Trevisani, and probably bequeathed to them 
by Matthzeus Macignus, 

One step further—into the regions of conjecture it must be 
confessed. Among the Latin MSS. of the same collection of 
the Trevisani (Tomasinus, p. 110) stands “Matthwi Macigni 
Prelectiones in Lib. Phys. Arist. habite Salerni 1541.4.” Is 
it too bold a conjecture to advance that between 1540 and 
1548 Matthzus Macignus, the possessor of this MS., was lecturing 
at Salerno, that the Cardinal Archbishop had a copy of the 
Trincavelli edition of 1535 compared with this MS., and the 
variants noted therein, and that a copy of this copy fell into 
the hands of Upton ? 


J. L. G. MOWAT, 


ARISTOTLE’S DIALOGUE ‘ON PHILOSOPHY.’ 


THAT the three Books ‘on Philosophy’, mentioned in the list 
of Aristotle’s writings by Diogenes Laertius, were in the form of 
a dialogue, is a matter which no longer needs discussion ; though 
it must be admitted that our knowledge of this important work 
is still very defective and does not always rest on so sure a basis 
as might be wished. There are, however, sundry data from 
which we gather a fair idea as to the general plan and outline 
of the argument; and it is satisfactory to see that in the as- 
signment and disposition of the Fragments two independent 
authorities like V. Rose and Bernays (whom Heitz usually fol- 
lows) are able to agree in substance and principle, The evi- 
dence suggests the conclusion that the first part of the book 
must have treated of early philosophy, and the anticipations 
of philosophy in the pre-speculative ages of culture; that the 
second contained a criticism of Plato; and that the third dealt 
largely with questions relating to Natural Theology. I hope 
to confirm this view as to the probable drift and contents of 
the dialogue, by pointing out in certain post-Aristotelian writers 
indications more or less distinct of a debt to the lost work zrepi 
gidocodias. 


I. 


If I am not mistaken, we are still in a position to verify the 
ideal reconstruction of the first part of the dialogue, and also 
to add to our material knowledge of it, from a quarter hitherto 
overlooked. That laborious personage, Joannes Philoponus, has 
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left us a commentary on the Isagoge of Nicomachus of Gerasa, 
at the beginning of which we read as follows’:— 


copia peév ody éxrnOn, olovel cadea tis ovca, as cadnri- 

Covca trayta. toito 5é TO aadés elpntas olovel pags te bv rapa 
To paos Kal das, Sua rd eis has ayew Ta Kexpuupéva. erred 
Towuy Ta vonta Kar Oeia, ws o *ApiototéAns gnolv, et Kal 
davotata dott Kata THY éavTav ovciav, npiv Sud rv erimerpe- 
vny TOO owpaTos ayddv oKoTewa Soxei Kal duvdpa, THv TavTa 
npiv elg pas ayovcay émiotnunv codiav eixdtws wvopacay. 
érret57) 5é OAws codiay Kat aodov ovopalopev, ioréov Ste oua- 
yupov eat, TO THS aodias Svoua Kai T6 TO godov’ elAnTrTat 
yap Tols wadawois Kata € Tporous, ovs Pyot Kat "ApiotoKAgs 
év roils mept girocodias Séxa BiBrlows. yen yap eidévae Ste 
POcipovras pev avOpwro. Siaddpws: Kab yap urd Nowwav ral 
Aypav Kal celcpey Kal Todeuwy Kal vocwv ToKiiov Kai id 
e sf ? a , e A a 9 , 
évépwy aitiay, padtora Se bird Kataxd\vopav aOpowrépwr, olos 

vA e > a. ' ‘4 4 4 a Ul N 
elvas Néyerat oO emi Aecvxadiwvos, péyas pév, ov tavtov &é 
KaTaKkpaTnoas. ot “ev yap vouels kal boon ev Tois Gpect Tas 
SiatptBas Eyovaw 4 Tats virwpelas, Svacwfovtat, ta bé media 
Kat oi ev rovTats oiKxodyres KataxAvfovtar obltw youv Kai Adp- 
Savoy T@ KataxdAvop@ gacw éx ZapoOpgens cis tv Dotepov 
Tpolay KdOcicav SiavnEdpevoy cwbnvar Séer Se tovs ex too 
ow , \ J am. oe a \ ce ’ 
voatos awlévtas Tas UTrwpelas oixeiy’ ws Snrot Kal Oo ToLNTNs, 
éyaor oUTWS, 

AdpSavov av mpatov réxeto vepednyepéta ZLevs' 

xtlace 5é Aapdaviny’ érei ovr “TALos ip?) 

2 , 4 t ? s 

év wedim memrodoTo, TOMS pEpoTrav avOperwy, 

> > wa? e ld WwW a wv 

ann & virwpeias @Keoy woAvTidakou “ds, 


TO yap Ere Snrol ro pnTrw avrovs KataGappely ev Tails trediace 
tas StarpiBas éxyewy. odor ody of TrepLAclTropevos, pin ExovTes 
Oey Tpapaow, emevoouvy Um’ avayKns Ta Tpos THY xpelay, 7 
TO adnOew pirats ctrov 7 70 omelpe 4 TL ToLOUTOY AAO, Kat 
éxddecay THY TolavTHY eivovay aodlay, THY els TA avayKaia 


1I quote from the edition of R. 892. The text of the Bodleian MS. 
Hoche (Leipz., 1864), but the part to represents a different recension of the 
which I refer had already appeared in book, on which see Hoche’s preface. 
an extract in Mai’s Spicil. Rom. ii. p. 
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rou Blov ro AvotTedés eLevpicxovoay, Kal codoy tov érivevo- 
e > e rd oe e a e 
nxoTa. wWadw ewevoncay TEXVaS, OS gnaw 6 momrys, ba0- 
Onpoovrgoty "AOnvns, ov MEX pO povns THS eis TOY Biov 
Gvayxns iotapévas, adda Kai péxpts Tov Kadov Kal aoteiou 
- 7 : \ a ’ A , A er 
mpoioveas’ Kai ToUTO wWady codiay KexAnKace Kal TOY evpovTa 
é ¢€ x XN Ww a 9 9 oor s e 
copoy, ws TO TOPOS Hpape TExTMY—EV ELdas GOdins UTO- 
Onpoovynoty AOnyns. Ssayap thy virepBodny Tav evpnpatov 
> ' ‘Q 6 > , > U 3 , \ \ 
eis Oedy tas Tourwy émivoias avédpepov. wadty aTréBAeYvav Trepi Ta 
TOMTUGA Tpaypata Kai e€eUpov vomous Kal TavTa TA GuUVITTOVTA 
Q ’ “ ‘ ’ , Vs 2 ’ > 2. a 
TQS TONES KAL TAUTHY Wadsy THY ETTiVOLAY Godiay Exahecay’ TOLOU- 
A > e , é > N ¢ @# 
Tot yap Noay ot [ codoil, wodiTiKas Tivas apeTas EvporTes. Elta 
Novwroy Od@ wpolovTes Kal er’ auvTa Ta Copata Kal THY Snptoupyov 
autay mpondOoyv dvow, Kat raurny idixw@repoy huorkny éxddecay 
Gewpiay, xai cogovs ta repi Thy dvaw Tors ToLdvTous paper. 
o > 9 9 A Xo 4 4 7 ? A 8 A N ig 4 
wepmroy © ata dovrdy eppacay [?] 7a Ocia xat Uirepkoo pia 
Kai dperaSiara WAVTEADS, Kab THY TOLTWY YvactY Kuptorarny 
codpiay wvopacay. 


The Aristocles here cited is Aristocles of Messene, author 
of a voluminous work ‘on Philosophy’, of which some small 
portion survives in Eusebius. He was a Peripatetic; and his 
‘floruit,’ however uncertain, can hardly be placed later than 
A.D. 200. The name of Aristocles, it is true, does not appear 
at the outset in the above extract, but our experience of ana- 
logous cases, as well as the rule of parsimony, predisposes one 
to think that the whole passage came directly from him. We 
may therefore presume, for the sake of argument, that Philo- 
ponus had before him the work of Aristocles only; that he 
found the introductory citation from Aristotle in the pages of 
Aristocles; and moreover, that he had no first-hand acquain- 
tance with the original whence the Aristotelian citation came. 
If a second hypothesis may be hazarded, it 1s at least conceivable 
that Philoponus misread Aristocles, not seeing the extent of 
his quotation from Aristotle: in which case the whole passage 
may be really due to Aristotle, i.e, may be a summary or 
epitome of some Aristotelian statement. I call it a summary 
or epitome because of the disproportionate brevity of the last 
part of the statement, the helpless way in which the points are 
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connected, and the un-Aristotelian character of several of the 
expressions used. Let us now ignore Philoponus, and see what 
can be made of the hypothesis, that Aristocles the Peripatetic 
prefaced his work zrepi d:Aocod/as with an introduction derived 
from Aristotle’s dialogue wepi didocodias ; and that the passage 
before us thus represents the sum and substance of what was pro- 
bably a long and consecutive Aristotelian statement. If I may 
trust my own impressions, the matter of our extract, viewed as a 
whole, is both older and better than one would expect to find in 
a late writer like Aristocles, whatever his precise date may be. 
As for the etymology of copia (= cadera), the silence of our 
Greek Etymologica about it raises a presumption that it was not 
coined or recognized by grammarians: we may perhaps deem 
it too good for Aristotle (see Curtius, Grundziige p. 458 ed. 4), 
but there is no reason why it should not have been possible in 
his time, since Euripides appears to imply that there was 
some felt affinity between the two words odds and cadns :— 


copoy tot Td cadés, ov TO pn) cades (Orest. 397). 


The astonishing derivation of cadés is certainly not too bad 
for Aristotle ; and the definition of copia, expressly given in 
our text as Aristotle’s, would seem to presuppose the preceding 
etymologies or something very similar. We are told in this 
definition that codia is the name of the science that reveals ° 
Ta vonta Kxat Ocia—a world the glory of which is con- 
cealed from us so long as we are wrapped round in the mists 
of sense. This is not identical with anything we read mn our 
extant Aristotle, though we may find parallels which shew that, 
even in his more austere and scientific moments, the “enthusiasm 
of philosophy” carried him away and led him to modes of thought 
and language which we commonly associate with the name of 
Plato: a reminiscence of Platonism, therefore, like the passage 
under discussion, would not surprise us in the Aristotle of the 
Dialogues. After a few connecting words (due doubtless to 
the epitomizer) the writer proceeds to shew how cod/a came 
to be the exalted and divine thing that it now is, in the last 
phase of its development. It will be observed that he appeals 
at once ‘more Aristoteleo’ to facts of history and language. 


5—2 
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The word godos, he says, has five distinct though analogous 
senses, each corresponding to a distinct stage in the progress 
of civilization and culture: it does not attain its highest and 
fullest sense until the conditions of life are such as to secure 
oxod7, leisure and, therefore, free play for the speculative in- 
tellect. An historical retrospect takes us back to the time when 
some catastrophe like Deucalion’s deluge had desolated the face 
of the earth and swept away so large a portion of the race that 
~ mankind had, as it were, to begin the world anew and re-dis- 
cover the arts that they had lost in the general wreck. This 
notion of a catastrophe, as the end of one cycle of history and 
the beginning of another, is a sort of fixed idea inherited by 
Aristotle from his master Plato, In several passages in the 
Timaeus and Laws the forlorn condition of the race after the 
calamity is described in terms which agree in a very striking 
way with the language of our extract. The few survivors of 
the flood are said to have been in all probability mountaineers, 
shepherds and the like; rude and illiterate folk, destitute of 
the arts, which accordingly had to be subsequently invented or 
re-discovered’. Our author in genuine Peripatetic fashion’ 
takes this Platonic view as to the primitive condition of hu- 
manity, as a point of departure for a logically consistent and 
systematic account of the gradual awakening and progress of 
the intellect, The first stage in this progress was marked by 
the discovery of the immediately useful arts, ‘sowing, grinding, 
and the like’; the second by that of the arts which minister 
to the comfort and adornment of life—a distinction which, 
I need hardly say, is a commonplace in our Aristotle, and duly 
figures in the discussion on ocodia in the opening pages of his 
Metaphysics. The third stage is that wherein mankind relin- 
quished the isolation of the Family and organized the larger 
social aggregate called the adds. This stage, which would 
be that of priests, lawgivers, and sages, is one admitting 
of considerable illustration from the remains of the dialogue 
mept gtdocodias in our received collections. From the Frag- 
ments we see that Aristotle spoke of the religious philosophy 


1 See Plato, Tim. 22; Legg. 677 and * Compare Bernays, Theophrastos 
681 z. iiber Frommigkeit, p. 50. 
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of the East and pronounced it to be much more ancient 
than that of Egypt (Heitz fr. 1, Rose 8); that he spoke also 
of Orpheus (Heitz 3, Rose 9), possibly as the legendary founder 
of a religious society ; that he discussed the subject of proverbs, 
explaining them to be (like myths) the relics of the wisdom 
of a past cycle of human history (Heitz 4, Rose 2); that he 
had a great deal to say about the Seven Sages and the ethical 
and political maxims attributed to them (Heitz 5—9, Rose 
5—7). It would be in this stage, therefore, that men for the 
first time found the ‘leisure’ and other conditions which en- 
abled them to consider their ideal interests, the moral and re- 
Jligious aspects of life. In the fourth stage science and phi- 
losophy come into existence: men turned to the study of 
Nature, to a form, though not the highest form, of Oewpla. 
The condemnation of Parmenides in the extant Aristotelian 
Fragments (Heitz 10) would fit in here, as being part of a 
review of early theories of Nature similar to what we find in the 
first Book of the Metaphysics. The fifth stage is clearly that 
of philosophy proper, i.e. as conceived by Plato and Aristotle: 
in the surviving Fragments this is represented by a criti- 
cism of Plato and his school, in which Aristotle deals with 
the weaknesses of the Ideal theory with more than friendly 
candour (Heitz 14—15, Rose 10—11). But notwithstanding 
this polemical attitude towards Plato himself, Aristotle is pro- 
foundly conscious of the greatness of the intellectual achieve- 
ments of the Platonic age: if philosophy progresses as it has 
recently done, he says (Heitz 13, Rose 1) it must soon reach 
the term of its possible development :— . 


“Ttaque Aristoteles veteres philosophos accusans qui existi- 
mavissent philosophiam suis ingenlis esse perfectam, ait eos 
aut stultissimos aut gloriosissimos fuisse: sed se videre, quod 
paucis annis magna accessio facta esset, brevi tempore philoso- 
phiam plane absolutam fore” (Cic. Tuse. 111, 28, 69). ) 


Some such remark as this last would be a fitting conclu- 
sion to a survey of the rise and progress of cod/a like that 
in the Greek text we are now considering. Our author has in 
effect traced step by step the advance of philosophy from its 
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rude beginnings in an effort to satisfy the physical wants of 
life to the epoch of its maturity, when it became in Plato's 
hands a disinterested contemplation of the remote but ‘divine’ 
realities of an abstract world—what Aristotle himself has 
termed Geodroyixn or Jewpia. 

These facts and correspondences may suffice to shew the 
Aristotelian character of the statement in Philoponus, and 
the probability that something very similar was to be found 
in the dialogue ‘On Philosophy.’ And it must be remembered 
that, if we imagine Philoponus to have made one of the 
commonest and most venial of mistakes, Aristocles himself 
must have been aware of the true state of the case, and 
did not intend to conceal his obligation to Aristotle. 

Whatever our view as to the authorship of it, our history 
of cogia may be considered to describe the progress of the 
intellect from the beginnings of history to the age of Plato 
and Aristotle; and the Platonic age was one in which, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, the advance of thought was so great and 
rapid that philosophy seemed destined very shortly to assume 
an absolutely final form. But what would such an ‘advance 
of thought’ imply? It might, in a Platonic context,imply a 
reference to the mathematical as well as to the philosophical 
greatness of the age; more especially as Aristotle was con- 
strained to say of his Academic contemporaries, yéyove rd 
palnpara trois viv n pirocodla. It is needless, however, to 
have recourse to suspicions and surmises, when We can still 
control Cicero’s report by reading it in the light of its parallel 
in Proclus, in the preface to his Commentary on Euclid 
(p. 28. ed. Friedlein). Discoursing on the study of mathe- 
matics as an element in the intellectual life, as having a value 
both in itself and as a preparation for philosophy, and as becom- 
ing possible only when the material wants of human nature 
are satisfied (7avoduevor tis wepl ta advayxaia dpovrtlédos), 
Proclus introduces the following remark :— 

Snrot S¢ 76 80 éavrny elvas ois periotow aiperny, 5 Kab 
"Apiororédns mov pyow, +d pndevds picod mpoxerpévov 
rots Cntrovaty Ops ev OALY@ Ypov@e TocaUTnpy éridoaLv 
anv Tov pabnwatwv Oewpiay draBeiv. 
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The divergence between this statement and that in Cicero 
raises a question which, I think, must be decided in favour 
of Proclus. In Cicero the quotation is dragged in by the head 
and shoulders; and there is a perceptible want of logic in 
Cicero’s sentence which makes me inclined to think that 
two distinct extracts must have been strung together and 
mechanically made to look like one. As given by Proclus, 
on the contrary, Aristotle's words occur in an Aristote- 
lian context and without any sign of forcing, pressure, or 
adaptation to an alien purpose. They read like the moral of 
a history of cod/a: as soon as science appeared, it was felt to 
be an end in itself; and its recent progress, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of external encouragement to the pursuit, is 
a proof of its disinterested and non-utilitarian character. 
Aristotle’s words as given by Proclus have one mark of 
genuineness, for they seem to be a natural and unconscious 
reminiscence of what Plato says in the Republic (vii, 528 C) :— 
éret Kal vov UTrO TaV TOANGY aTipatoueva Kal KONOVOLEVA UT 
tay Enrovvtwv, NOyov ov éxyovTwy, Ka & Te ypHowma, Spas 
mpos arravrta tavta Bla tare yapiros avEaveras, 

Harmonizing the evidence, we may perhaps say: (1) that 
Aristotle spoke of the astonishing movement in advance made 
by science and philosophy ‘in recent times;’ and (2) urged 
that this progress, not being the result of rewards and material 
inducements, was proof positive of the ideal and disinterested 
nature of the speculative impulse. And when Proclus tells us 
that science was impossible so long as the material wants of 
life remained unsatisfied (mavodpevoe tHs wept ta avayxaia 
gpovrbos ot avOpwrot wept thy Enrnow étpatrovro tay padn- 
patwv), we cannot but feel that we are still on Aristotelian 
ground, and that the remark implies a_ characteristically 
Aristotelian idea as to the course of human history. In a 
Neoplatonist any such manifestation of the historical spirit is 
an almost infallible sign that he is not thinking for himself, 
but rather reproducing what he found ready-made in the 
literature of an age long past and gone. This is certainly true 
of Iamblichus—a writer so destitute of the literary sense that 
certain of his works are little better than a geries of memoranda 
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or extracts more or less garbled, strung together in the clum- 
siest way and without a pretence to uniformity of style. When 
we turn to the third Book of his treatise qept ris Kowns 
paOnparinns ériornuns (in Villoison’s Anecdota, ii. 188—225) 
and light on the following account of the rise of Philosophy, 
we may be quite sure of two things, that the paragraph has 
been borrowed, and not improved in the borrowing :— 


VEeWTATOV OvY Gpworoyoupévas €oTl THY éruTNndeupaTwY 1 TEept 
Thy adnGeav axpiBoroyia, peta yap tiv Oopav Kal tov 
KaTak\vo“ov Ta mept Try Tpopny Kal TO Cav Tp@Tov Nvay- 
xafovro pirocogeiv’ evtropwrepoe 5é yevopevor tas mpos noovny 
ée£eipyacavro téxvas, olov povaotxny Kat Tas TotavTas’ Td«EO~ 
vacavtes 5& Taév dvayxalwy ottws émexeipnoay pirocogeiv. 
rocodroy Sé€ viv mpoednrAVOactv ex pixpav apoppov év éXa- 
xlotm xpdve Entrovvres of te wept THv yewpetpiay Kal Tos 
Aoyous Kal Tas GAXas matdeas, Saov ovdéeyv Erepov yévos ev 
ovdemia TOY Teyvav. Katto Kal Tas péev GdXas TavTEs cuveEop- 
peor Tyudytes Kowvy Kal Tovs pecOovds Tois Exover Sidovtes" 
rovs 5€ raira mpaypatevoévous ov povoy ov mtpoTpeTropev 
Grd wal StaxwdAvopey ToAAAKIS. GAN Suws ew edLSwou Wrelov 
[awAetorov cod. Bodl.], Sucre tH gpioes dor) mpecBvrata. od 
yap TH yevéoes Dotepoy ovola Kai TeXeLOTHTL Tponyeirat (p. 218). 


What is the meaning of vedrarov, viv, and év ddaylorp 
xpove in the above passage? In the pages of Iamblichus these 
words are a mere survival, a pure and unqualified anachron- 
isna—something mechanically transcribed along with other 
borrowed materials taken from the literature of a very different 
period. This borrowed matter, or at any rate a portion of 
it, Cicero and Proclus enable us to identify as belonging by 
right to Aristotle; and it is to be remarked that Iamblichus 
preserves for us at least one valuable trace of the original 
hand: the advance of knowledge of which he speaks is an 
advance im science and philosophy (rept rv yewpetplay nat 
Tovs Noryous) ; whereas Cicero and Proclus restrict it in a way 
which has made it difficult for us to reconcile the divergence 
of their testimony. Now let us look into the facts a little 
more closely. The reference in Iamblichus to the recent 
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advance of knowledge, we know to be in substance (and to 
a certain extent in form also) Aristotle’s; it comes in moreover 
as the last word of a statement embodying a conception of 
history which we know to be Aristotelian. If I venture on | 
the inference that the entire statement is really due to Aristotle, 
my reason is that it seems to me a solid and coherent whole 
not unworthy of him. Iamblichus (or the literary middle- 
man whom he probably copied) may have paraphrased, cur- 
tailed, and otherwise modified the original; but he might have 
done worse: the retention of the anachronistic viv suggests 
the suspicion that the original has not lost any very essen- 
tial feature through the modifications that it may have 
undergone. Iamblichus therefore must have been in the last 
resort indebted to some Aristotelian writing. Combining 
the scattered hints thus furnished, we can restore at any 
rate the main outlines of Aristotle’s history of culture. He 
must be understood to have shewn how mankind, after some 
such catastrophe as the deluge, gradually discovered the various 
arts; how, as the conditions of life became easier, the mind 
found leisure and opportunity for such unproductive pursuits 
as science and philosophy. “Science and philosophy,” we may 
suppose him to have said, “ are the latest birth of the intellect, 
but their growth during the short period of their existence 
has been singularly rapid: they have progressed in spite of 
neglect, because knowledge 1s felt to be its own great reward, 
as an end in itself; and if they continue to advance as they 
have recently done, they must shortly reach the final limit 
of their possible development.” 

And now we may return to Philoponus, and compare his 
history of culture with that preserved by Iamblichus. Placing 
the two statements side by side, we see at a glance that they 
coincide in the main, and that they supplement each other 
when they do not coincide: they thus imply a common original, 
and there is collateral evidence to shew that the common 
original must have been the Aristotelian dialogue wept dido- 
gopias. Philoponus might have saved us the trouble of this 
long argument, if he had seen the extent of the Aristotelian 
citation in Aristocles; but his failure to do this is easily 
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explained, his mistake being one of a kind to which ancient 
writers are constantly liable when they meet with quotations 
in the literature before them. 

If I term the passage from Aristocles a series of excerpts 
from Aristotle, I must be understood to speak with all due 
reserve: it is manifest that there are words and phrases in it 
which would surprise us in a well-preserved genuine work by 
Anstotle. Even Aristocles may have been like Iamblichus 
(and perhaps Proclus) dependent on some literary middle-man ; 
and in the course of repeated transcriptions considerable possi- 
bilities of deviation from the letter of the original would 
naturally arise. It is, therefore, important to notice the singular 
tenacity with which a Homeric citation has been retained in 
a shape which could hardly have been warranted by the textus 
receptus of post-Alexandrine times. In IL xxiii. 712, our 
author reads godds, instead of the ordinary «Autos fpape 
téxtwv. The MSS. of Homer (I believe) preserve no trace of 
the variant, and there is no hint of it in the comments of 
Eustathius and the Scholiasts on the passage: we all know 
that codds does not occur in the [liad or Odyssey, and that 
codia is found but once, viz. in IL. xv. 412 (ev «i597 codins), 
where our ancient expositors expressly say that it is a drat 
Neyduevoy. EKustathius, however, is a mine of information, 
though he is not so careful as he should be to tell us what 
we want to know in the right place. In his commentary on 
IL. xv. 412 (ev (597 codins) he has a note on the meaning of 
the word codpla; and here cogos npape Téxta@v appears in a quo- 
tation, just as if it were the normal reading in I]. xxiii. 712 :— 
coplay Sé ov tTHv Noyexny dnow GAN areas THY Téxvnv, Ee 
apyaig......0b yap Tadatol aopors éxadovy arravras Tovs Texvl- 
Tas, WS TO TOpos Ypape TéxTOD’, 

It would seem, therefore, that Eustathius, or rather one of 
the authorities from whom he compiled, must have found the 
reading codds 7pape Téxrwy in some excerpt from a Peripatetic 


1H. Stephanus in the Thesaurus quoted by Eustathius on Il. O:” the 
8.v. cogpds cites codes pape réxrwy as slip seems to have perplexed his re- 
found in ‘‘Hom. I. 0;” whereas he cent Editors (and also Mr Hoche). 
should have said, ‘‘Hom. Il. ¥, as 
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history of codia like that which we have been discussing ; 
and from his silence as to a variant codds when dealing 
directly with IL. xxiii. 712, one may conjecture that codos did not 
figure in the text of Homer during what I may perhaps term 
historical times. Whether one may go so far as to surmise 
that it belonged to a pre-Alexandrine text of Homer, I do 
not know; but we need not hesitate about asserting this much: 
that Aristotle's Homer was not exactly our Homer; that codes 
pape Téxtwy was not unlikely to be in Aristotle's Homer; 
and that it was more likely to be in Aristotle’s Homer than 
in the textus receptus in the hands of Aristocles. The form 
of this Homeric citation, accordingly, seems to me to prove, 
if anything, the antiquity of the passage under discussion. 

As a concluding word in this matter, I may add that 
Asclepius in his commentary on the Metaphysics (Scholl. 519 
6 22 Brandis) gives an etymology of codia identical with that 
in Philoponus, as well as a very similar history of the intel- 
lectual progress of the race from the Deluge downwards 
(Scholl. 524 a 24). His statement presents no trace of a refer- 
ence to Aristotle. This negative circumstance is of course 
noteworthy; but it must be borne in mind that by his time 
much had been lost or forgotten; and that it was only natural 
that the Dialogue on Philosophy should be set aside and 
ignored, as soon as the Metaphysics became a recognized 
subject of study in the ancient schools. 


II. 


Among the Fragments of the zrept dtdocodias in our received 
collections is a long passage from Sextus Empiricus (adv. Math. 
ix. 26), which our editors are unanimous in regarding as 
Aristotelian on account of a certain correspondence with what 
we are told in Metaph. xi. 10; the citation in fact is anony- 
mous, and its Aristotelian authorship is asserted by scholars on 
grounds of internal probability. Sextus himself has no idea. 
that he is quoting Aristotle: he apparently considers the theory 
stated as that of some one of the earlier Stoics, let us say 
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‘provisionally, of Cleanthes’. It would seem, therefore, that, 
if (as Bernays, Rose, and Heitz agree in thinking) the ex- 
tract in Sextus is Aristotelian, the preservation of it is due 
to the fact that Cleanthes(?) appropriated an Aristotelian argu- 
ment, without any very serious deviation from the language 
in which it was originally expressed. I shall endeavour to 
point out further traces of Aristotle’s hand in Stoic literature or 
in writers believed to be dependent on Stoic materials; and 
think it possible in this indirect way to make some slight 
additions to our knowledge of the theological section of the 
dialogue zrepi didocodias. 

The series of Fragments assigned to this dialogue comprises 
sundry Aristotelian passages from the second Book of Cicero’s 
De Natura Deorum. Cicero (no doubt following the zrepi Oeadv 
of his contemporary Posidonius) puts into the mouth of the 
Stoic Balbus a sort of plea for natural religion. The authorities 
to whom Balbus is made to appeal are mainly Stoics, like Zeno, 
Cleanthes, and Chrysippus ; Aristotle’s name is introduced here 
and there, but only parenthetically, as it were, in order to give 
the weight of a great name to some point in what professes to 
be a Stoic argument. But the Aristotelian element in the 
discussion is certainly larger than Cicero imagines. Let us 
confine ourselves to one of the questions discussed, the genesis 
of the idea of Gods, Cleanthes, according to Cicero in N. D. 
ii. 5, traced the origin of the idea to four causes; to our ‘ prae- 
sensio rerum futurarum’*, to the impression produced on us by 
the more disquieting phenomena of nature, to our experience 
of the benevolent design in the world, and observation of 
the regularity in the movements of the heavenly bodies. 
This partially coincides with another list of causes, given by 
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1 T infer this from the order of his 
enumeration of theories: the state- 
ment in question follows one relating 
to Epicurus, and precedes one relating 
to ‘certain of the later Stoics’ (rdép 
vewrépwvy CTULKGY TWES). 

4 I take the words from Cicero's 
summary in N. D, iii. 7: Cleanthes... 
quattuor modis formatas in animis 


hominum putat deorum esse notiones. 
Unus is modus est, de quo satis dixi, 
qui est susceptus ex praesensione 
rerum futurarum ; alter ex perturba- 
tionibus tempestatum et reliquis moti- 
bus; tertius ex commoditate rerum 
quas percipimus et copia; quartus ex 
astrorum ordine caelique constantia. 
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Dio Chrysostom’ in his "OAvparieds Noyos; where the theme 
that the aspect of nature suggests the idea of God, is duly 
elaborated in his usual manner by that eminent master of the 
grand style, But if we make allowance for merely rhetorical 
divergences of statement, we cannot fail to see a significant 
parallelism, in language, as well as in thought, between Dio 
and Cicero; and if the latter was indebted to some Stoic 
writer on natural theology, we are led to the inference that 
Dio must have drawn from the same or a very similar source. 
As a provisional hypothesis I assume the common source of 
Cicero and Dio to have been Cleanthes: it would, perhaps, be 
more correct to say, some later Stoic, like Posidonius, who 
quoted and borrowed freely from Cleanthes. 

It is hardly necessary to shew that, in his theory as to the 
origin of our idéa of Gods, Cleanthes was to some extent 
indebted to Aristotle. The psychical and cosmical causes, 
the first and fourth in Cleanthes’ series, are common to them 
both. In such abnormal psychical phenomena as dreams, 
ecstasy, enthusiasm, the second-sight with which we credit the 
dying (the phenomena, in short, on which, according to the 
ancient distinction, natural as opposed to artificial divination 
was based), Aristotle found an explanation of the way in which 
the mind comes to ‘divine,’ or have a presentiment of, the 
existence of other minds greater and mightier than anything 
human (fr. 18 of the zepi girocodgias in Heitz; fr. 12 Rose). 
Now let us imagine him to have proceeded a step further and 
argued to the following effect :—This ‘ presentiment,’ originating 
in the core of our inner, psychical, experience, acquires a new 
force and import as soon as we reflect on the facts of the universe 
outside us: our first feeling when we come to contemplate the 
heavens is one of awe and wonder; we seem introduced into a 
temple like that at Eleusis, only more august and solemn, 
because the figures [=the heavenly bodies] we see circling 
around us are not lifeless or made with hands, and the cele- 


1 The causes enumerated by the teaching of the poets; (3) the legal: 
pseudo-Plutarch (Plac. Phil. i. 6) are: to these Dio adds a fourth, viz. the 
(1) the physical, i.e. the general aspect influence of works of art. 
of nature ; (2) the mythical, i.e. the 
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brants are not men, but the immortal gods. Language such as 
this we actually find in the ‘Odvpmixds Adyos of Dio Chry- 
sostom : a short extract from the oration must suffice :— 


oyedov ovy Suovov dorrep el tis dvdpa “"EXAnva % BapBapov 
pucicOas wapadovs cis pevotixoy Twa olxoy virephua Kade Kal 
peyéOet, wodAd wey OpavTa pvotina Oeayara, ToANG@Y SE dKov- 
ovra ToovTwy dwvav, oxdTous Te Kat Puwtds erarra£ avTe 
daiyopévwy drdAdkwv re pupiov yvyvopévar, Ext 5é, ef Kxalarep 
eid Oacw ev TS Kadovpivy Oponcpe xablcavres Tors pvoupévous 
Oi TeXoUVTES KUKAM TepLyopeveW—apa ye Tov Gvdpa TOUTOY pndev 
wadeiy eixos TH Wuyy und trovojoas Ta yryvopeva ws pera 
yoouns xal wapacKeuns mpatretar codwrépas; xté (p. 387 
Reiske). 


The source, mediate or immediate, of the above was (I 
imagine) Cleanthes, whose words have been handed down to us 
in a very compressed report (fr. theol. 4 Wachsmuth, from 
Epiphanius) :— 

rors Jeovs pvotixd oynpata Ereyer elvar Kai KAnoes lepas, 
was Sadobyov épacxey elvat tov frdov Kal tov Kbdcpoy TedEo- 
Tiptov, Kab TOUS KaToOYoUS THY Deiwy wioTas Ereye. 


But Cleanthes may be presumed to have taken the idea 
from an older literature; and I would suggest that he took it 
from the dialogue mepi durogodias. If Aristotle could say that 
philosophy began in wonder, it was a fortiori possible for him to 
say of religion, the initial form of philosophy, that it began in 
an ‘impression’ produced by the aspect of the heavens, in 
wonder at the spectacle of the stars in their courses: we natu- 
rally recal what we read in the Metaphysics (xi. 8), that the 
primitive man anticipated philosophy in his idea that the 
heavenly bodies were gods. There is no direct evidence that 
Aristotle did use language such as I have quoted from Dio, but 
a gvod deal of indirect evidence is still to be found to shew 
that he must have said something very like it. Synesius, for 
instance, has preserved a quotation, which has been already 
assigned by others to the dialogue ‘On Philosophy’ (fr. 3], 


Heite: - 
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’"AptororéAns akiol rods Tedoupévous ov maGeiy re adrAa 
waQety nat StareOjvar, Snrovote yevouévous érirnoetous. 


Making allowance for the pressure the original may have 
undergone, I conceive Aristotle’s meaning to have been that 
the first effect of initiation in the mystic temple is not know- 
ledge but an ‘impression,’ one of awe and wonder at the divine 
spectacle presented by the visible heavens. And if he said 
this, a natural association of ideas might have led him to add: 
‘In such a temple and in the presence of such gods our attitude 
of mind must necessarily be one of reverence and sacred self- 
restraint.’ This, however, is what we actually read, and more- 
over in a context precisely like what I am now hypothetically 
assuming, in an Aristotelian fragment preserved by Seneca 
(Q. N. vii. 29), who at the end of a discussion on certain phe- 
nomena of the heavens, makes the following profession of scien- 
tific humility — 

‘Quae an vera sint, di sciunt quibus est scientia veri: nobis 
rimari illa et coniectura ire in occulta tantum licet nec cum 
fiducia inveniendi nec sine spe. egregie Aristoteles ait: nun- 
quam nos verecundiores esse debemus quam cum de dis agitur. 
si intramus templa compositi......quanto hoc magis facere debe- 
mus cum de sidertbus, de eorum natura, de stellis disputamus, 
ne quid temere, ne quid imprudenter aut. ignorantes adfir- 
memus aut scientes mentiamur !’ 


In discovering a place for this fragment in the dialogue ‘On 
Philosophy, I am glad to observe that I am only following in 
the steps of Bernays. It will be seen that my view of the 
passage requires the suppression of Seneca’s moralizing debere : 
the drift of-the original I imagine to have been, not that we 
ought to be, but that we naturally are, ‘verecundiores,’ in the 
presence of the gods; the passage, therefore, was in sense 
akin to one in Cicero's Laws (ii. 11):—‘et illud bene dic- 
tum est a Pythagora....... tum maxime et pietatem et reli- 
gionem versari in animis, cum rebus divinis operam daremus ; 
et quod Thales...... homines existimare oportere omnia quae 
cernerent deorum esse plena: fore enim omnes castiores velut 
cttm in fanis essent maxime religiosis.’. But in any case Seneca 
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need not detain us longer, for, if I am not mistaken, we can 
find what is even more to the purpose in a Greek writer. The 
idea which Seneca uses to enforce the duty of scientific humility 
is expressed by Plutarch (De Tranquill. 20) in similar lan- 
guage, though it is made to support a somewhat different 
moral :— ; 

‘Tepdy ev Gyuoraroy 6 Koopos dot! Kai Oconperécraroy’ eis 
5¢ rotrov 6 dvOpewos eiaayeras Sia yevéoews, oV YetpoKuntar 
ovdée daetynteoyv ayadparteov Oeatys, arr ola vos Oeios...... 
Eupuroy apyny Sons Exovra nal xivnoews Enver, frL0v Kat 
ceXnynyv cal aotpa...... Ov rdv Blov punow Syta xal rederhy 
TeXaoTtaTny, evOupias Sei peotdy elvas xai ynOous......ciTa exer 
pev evgypos xabnpeOa Koopulws ovdeis yap ddvpetas pvov- 
pevos, ovdé Opnvet [lvOia Oewpevos, 4 mivav év Kpovioss" as 88 6 
Oeds Eoptds quay yopryet Kai pvotaywyet KaTavcyvvovoly év 
oduppots ta wokka kat BapvOuplats Kab pepluvars érirovors 
ScatpiBoyres. 


Plutarch, it will be observed, gives us in its integrity the 
situation implied by Seneca’s quotation. The text of both is 
identical, namely, that the world is a vast temple, and in such 
a temple a spirit of awe and sacred self-restruint is normal 
and natural: from this text the one draws the moral that 
physical science must be modest in its assertions; the other, 
that man must not repine at the petty miseries of human life. 
If we have any doubt as to the source whence Plutarch got his 
premises, we have only to compare his words with the following 
passage in the pseudo-Philo (de Mundi aetern. p. 489 Mangey 
= rept gidrooodias fr. 23 Heitz) :— 

"Apsororédns 5é, pnrot’ evocBdds Kai dcins évtatapevos, wyé- 
yntoy Kat apOaptov En tov Koopov elvas’ Sevnv 5é abedtyta 
kateyivwone THY ta évavtia SueEovTwy, of Trav yetpoxuNnTwY 
ovdey @nOncav Siadépewy tocovrov opatov Gedy, 7ALov Kai TENT- 
ynv wal 16 GdXo TAY WravATwWY Kai aTrRaVdY ws dAnOds 
meptéyovTa tmavOeov. 


No doubt the Aristotelian citation (or citations) in this 
passage has been sadly mutilated and modified; and there is 
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(us Bernays has remarked) a suspiciously late look about the 
word rrav@evov. But the precise form of the citation is, as far 
as my argument is concerned, a matter of little moment, if the 
Aristotelian character of the first few lines in the extract from 
Plutarch is once established. The broken lights of tradition, 
preserved by Seneca, Synesius and the pseudo-Philo (I may 
now perhaps add, Plutarch), enable us to see that Aristotle 
must have said something at least very like what we read in 
Dio; or rather—to put the case differently—Dio supplies an 
idea which colligates a number of Aristotelian fragments and 
gives them a coherence and meaning which they previously 
‘lacked. There is, in fact, a consensus of probabilities that 
Aristotle used language in which the world was likened to a 
sort of Eleusinian temple, so grand and impressive that on our 
first entrance into it we cannot but feel the presence of a God, 
or rather, Gods around us. How he said this, we do not know; © 
. but we may still discover some faint traces of his hand in the 
above, as well as in sundry other passages in the "OAvpmiccs 
Aoyos: we cannot hope to do much more than this, because 
there is reason to believe that the source from which Dio and 
the rest drew was, not Aristotle, but Cleanthes or some compiler 
from Cleanthes. 

If the notion of the world being a mystic temple seems 
fanciful and inconsistent with the Aristotelian sobriety of 
thought, it is as well to bear in mind that Aristotle has his 
Platonic moods, and that the Aristotle of the Dialogues was in 
many ways an imitator of Plato. Now in the Phaedrus 
(p. 250 B, with Dr Thompson’s note) the revelation of the world 
of ideas is described in an elaborate series of metaphors re- 
calling the august ritual of Eleusis; Plato is moreover notori- 
ously fond of figures of speech which make philosophy a kind of 
initiation. Such figures of speech, no doubt, became in time 
(as Lobeck tells us) a mere literary commonplace; as far as my 
knowledge goes, however, the metaphor as introduced by Dio. 
never became hackneyed, and I think it must be admitted 
that, as applied by Dio, it has a singular propriety and ful- 
ness of meaning, and is, in fact, not unworthy of Aristotle 
himself. 

Journal of Philology. Vou. VII. 6 
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To summarize the argument up to this point: I have en- 
deavoured to shew (1) that the Stoics in their Natural Theology 
were under considerable obligation to the zept diArccodias ; 
(2) that the passage in Dio is from Cleanthes; (3) that it 
embodies a meaning not unworthy of Aristotle; (4) that sundry 
Aristotelian citations, in Synesius, Seneca, the pseudo-Philo 
(and Plutarch), imply that Aristotle must have said something 
very like what we now read in Dio. 

I may now pass on and proceed to point out further indica- 
tions of the influence of the zep) pirocodias in Stoic or quasi- 
Stoic literature. The ‘argument from design*’ is one that 
appears in a Protean variety of shapes in ancient writings from’ 
the Memorabilia downwards. Cicero (N. D. 1. 37) gives the 
following statement of it from Aristotle :— 


‘Quodsi mundum efficere potest concursus atomorum, cur 
porticum, cur templum, cur domum, cur urbem non potest ? 
quae sunt minus operosa et multo quidem faciliora. Certe ita 
temere de mundo effutiunt, ut mihi quidem nunquam hune 
admirabilem caeli ornatum, qui locus est proximus, suspexisse 
videantur. Praeclare ergo Aristoteles, s1 essent, inquit, qui sub 
terra semper habitavissent bonis et illustribus domicilits, quae 
essent ornata signis atque picturis instructaque rebus 118 omnibus 
quibus abundant i qui beatt putantur, nec tamen exissent 
unquam supra terram, accepissent autem fama et auditione, 
esse quoddam numen et vim deorum; deinde aliguo tempore 
patefacts terrae faucibus ex willis abditis sedibus evadere in 
haec loca quae nos incolimus, atque exire potuissent: quum 
repente terram et maria caelumque vidissent, nubium magni- 
tudinem ventorumque vim cognovissent, adspexissentque solenr 
elusque quum magnitudinem pulchritudinemque ‘tum etiam 
efficientiam cognovissent, quod is diem efficeret toto caelo luce 
diffusa: quum autem terras nox opacasset, tum caelum totum 
cernerent astris distunctum et ornatum, lunaeque luminum varie- 
tatem tum crescents tum senescentis, eorumque omnium ortus et 
occasus atque in omnt aeternitate ratos timmutabilesque cursus : 


1 It would come in naturally after the argument in Dio, to explain how 
waGery is succeeded by padeiy. 
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quae’ cum viderent, profecto et esse deos et haec tanta opera 
deorum esse arbitrarentur’. 


As this passage is the subject of an excellent note in 
Bernays, any comment of mine becomes unnecessary: I will 
only remark that the introduction of the idea of the cave- 
dwellers is one of those Platonic touches which we may consider 
characteristic of the .Aristotle of the Dialogues. I suspect, 
however, that Cicero’s debt to Aristotle begins a line or two 
before the name appears. The logical force of the argument 
from design is seriously impaired, if we omit, or hastily dismiss, 
the first half of the analogy, the observed relation between 
the human artist and his work, the temple, house, city, orrery, 
watch, the particular work of art which we assume as the 
analogue of the universe. In detailed statements of the ar- 
gument the human analogies on which the reasoning rests are 
given at some length, so as to prepare the mind for the 
required inference: and it is difficult to suppose that Aristotle 
failed to emphasize a point of such grave logical importance. 
It is, therefore, interesting to see how Philo (i. p. 107 Mang.) 
deals with the argument, since it is evident that, in the 
passage Iam about to quote, he is making free use of Aris- 
totelian materials :— 


e a “~ a 9 “ 
"Efnrncayv oi mpetot Tas evorcapev TO Octov. Eid’ ot doxobv- 
” a : a a a 
Tes apiota pidooodgeiy Epacay, (tt amo TOU KopoU Kal TOV pEepav 
avTov Kal Tay evuTTapyovaGY ToUTOLS Suvapewy avTiAnY éTroLN- 
U n > 7¢ ef 4 # ¥ , 
capeda tov aitiov. “Qowep yap ef tis tor SeSnucoupynmevny 
oixiay éTipedras wpoTuAalos oToais avdpwot yuvatKwritial, Tos 
“ : ? / v , _ A 4 ? \ 
GAXotS oikodounpaci, Evvotav AreTat TOV TEyviTov—oU yap 
“~ A 9 A 
dvev téxvns nal Snutoupyod voptet thy olxiay atrotedeoO: vat, 
8 ’ \ 
Tov avtov 5é TpoTroy Kal émi Todews Kal vEews Kal TavTOS éXaAT- 
a = U ad on) \ ? @ s 
Tovos  peilovos KaTaoKevagpatos—ovtw on Kai etoedOov 
, , A , 
Tis @oTep els pey.oTnv oixlay 4 Tow Tovde TOY KOcpOV 


1 Quae the Editors frequently change sentence a relative, instead of a de- 
into haec: it must be remembered, monstrative, in such a position would 
however, that Cicero is translating not be so surprising: compare Plato 
with striking literalness from the Rep. vii. 519 B: dv el draddayév rept- 
Greek ; and that in a rhetorical Greek co rpégero xré. ’ 
6—2 
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Kat Oeacapevos ovpavcy ev KUK\@ TepiTONOvYTa Kal Ta4V- 
> 5 / Ul a 9 a 9 4 
ta évros auverAnpota, wravntas 5 Kat amdavels aatépas 
KaTa TavTa Kal wocavTws Kivoupévous éupedas TE Kai évappovlas 
xal T@ Travrl wdedipos, ynv 5é tov pecaltaroy yapov Nayovcay, 
vdaTos Te Kal aépos yvoes [Picers?] ev peOoplm Tetaypévas, 

54 “ / 3 f \ A \ A 

ért 5¢ faa Ovnta te nal a@avara, Kal durav Kal xaprayv ba- 
gopas, roytetras Syrov Ott Tadta ovK dvev Téyvyns Tavtedois 
SeSypuovpyyrat, anna kal qv Kal Eotw 6 Tovde Tov TAvTos 
Snptoupryos 6 Geos. 


Here Philo’s debt to Aristotle is sufficiently manifest, for 
the rhetorical structure of the sentence’, as well as most of the 
important words of the original, has been faithfully retained: 
on the other hand, the cave-dwellers have disappeared, and with 
them, much of the colour and circumstance of the Aristotelian 
statement. The clumsy parenthesis, ‘the same holds good of 
a city, ship, or other work of art,’ betrays the compiler selecting 
from a long series of illustrations such as we find in Sextus 
Empiricus and in the De Nat. Deorum of Cicero and else- 
where*, This series of illustrations, whether Aristotelian or 
not, was probably found by Cicero in the great work of 
Posidonius qept Oedy; and the monotonous uniformity of 
thought and expression with which they occur in other wri- 
ters, points to the same or a similar source. And if even 
Cicero knew the epi qdidocodias only through Posidonius, 
there are still stronger reasons for thinking that the paraphrases 
and adaptations of Aristotle’s words in writers such as Philo, 
were not the result of any first-hand acquaintance with the 
dialogue. 

When he portoae: a remark from a writer like Aristotle, 
Cicero generally acknowledges, and even parades the debt, but 
his Stoic authorities do not seem to have been equally scru- 





1 The rhetorical form of the argu- 
ment survives even in Gregorius Nys- 
senus, Dial, de Anima 187 8 (comp, 
also 185 c—186 a). 

* The comparison of the world with 
a house or temple, etc. built by God 
for man, is a commonplace; comp. Dio 


Chrysost. xxx. p. 557 Reiske, and Philo 
11 p. 216; p. 222; p. 405 Mang. The 
idea that the spectacle of the world 
must suggest the notion of God, is 
likewise a commonplace in Philo: 
comp. Philo 1. p. 12; p. 465; 11. p. 
114; p. 214; p. 665 Mang. 
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pulous. The consequence of this is, that in the second Book of 
the De Nat. Deorum there is a latent use of Aristotle, of which 
Cicero himself is wholly unconscious. For instance, the Peri- 
patetic distinction between the arts mpos ypyjow and those 
mpos Staywynv appears in a genuinely Aristotelian shape 
and context in Cicero’s,‘Ex quibus (scil. the impressions of 
sense) collatis inter se et comparatis artes quoque efficimus, 
partim ad usum vitae partim ad oblectationem necessarias’ 
(N.D. ii. 59). The ascending scale of the forms of life, which 
we are familiar with from the De Anima (and Eth. Nic. i. 13), 
reappears in N.D. ii. 14, and at the end of the statement we 
see the very hand of Aristotle: Cicero himself, however, is not 
aware of this; he quotes Chrysippus as his authority :— 


ARISTOTLE, 
(from Cic. de Fin. 1 12) 


CHRYSIPPUS. 
Scite enim Chrysippus: ut 
clipei caussa involucrum, vagi- 
nam autem gladil, sic praeter 
mundum cetera omnia aliorum 
caussa esse generata, ut eas 
fruges atque fructus quos terra 
gignit, animantium  caussa, 
animantes autem hominum, ut 


equum vehendi caussa, arandt 
bovem, venands et custodiendi 
canem : ipse autem homo ortus 
est ad mundum contemplandum 
et umitandum, nullo modo per- 
fectus, sed est quaedam parti- 
cula perfect. 


Hi non viderunt, ut ad curswm 
equum, ad arandum bovem, ad 
andagandum canem, sic homi- 
nem ad duas res (ut ait 
Aristoteles), ad intelligendum 
et agendum esse natum, quast 
mortalem deum. 


Here Chrysippus introduces one or two minor variations, 


and gives a Stoic turn to the Aristotelian formula Oewpety xai 
apatrew ; but the correspondence in other respects is so close, 
that we must assume him to have had the zepi pirocodias’ 
before him and deliberately copied Aristotle's words. 


similar difficulty arises in the case of 
the fragment in Censorinus de D.N. 18. 


1 Rose assigns the fragment in the 
De Finibus to the Protrepticus: a 
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I cannot conclude without noticing what may possibly be 
another instance of a latent debt to Aristotle in the De Natura 
Deorum. Cicero sees marks of design in the order and re- 
gularity of the general economy of the universe, in the uniform 
succession of the seasons, the periodic return of the planets and 
so forth; and in the course of his discussion speaks of the 
period known as the great year (a conception which Greek 
science probably derived from Plato, Tim. 39 D). Now 
Aristotle also, in some lost work, had occasion to speak of 
a, great, or rather, a greatest year :— 

Cicero N. D. i. 20. ARISTOTLE (Censorin. de D. N. 

18). 


Quarum ex disparibus motion- 
ibus magnum annum mathe- 
matici nominaverunt, qui tum 
efficitur, quum solis-et lunae 
et quinque errantium ad 
eandem inter se compara- 
tionem confectis omnium 
spatiis est facta conversio. 
quae quam longa sit, magna 
quaestio est: esse vero certam 
et definitam necesse est. 


Est praeterea annus quem 


Aristoteles maximum potius 
quam magnum appellat, quem . 
solis et lunae vagarumque 
quingue stellarum orbes con- 
ficiunt, cum ad idem signum — 
ubi quondam simul fuerunt 
una referuntur’, 


The fragment in Censorinus Bernays (Theophrastos p. 170) 


wished to assign to the zepi didocodias, but Prof. Usener has 
recently (Rh. Mus. 28, p. 392) urged the claims of another 
dialogue, and made out a very strong case on behalf of the 
Protrepticus. If I may express an opinion on a point on which 
two such authorities are at variance, I think it not incon- 
ceivable that Aristotle should have said what was practically 


1 Censorinus adds :—cuius anni 
hiemps summa est cataclysmos, quam 
nostri diluvionem vocant, aestas autem 
ecpyrosis, quod est mundi incendium : 
nam his alternis temporibus mundus 
tum exignescere tum exaquescere vide- 
tur. This idea of the péyioros ériaurds 


is Stoic (v. Euseb, P. E. p. 821) and 
inconsistent with Aristot. Meteor. i 
14; the mention of it in this context, 
therefore, I consider due to a slight 
confusion of thought on the part of 
the usually accurate and clear-headed 
Censorinus. 
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the same thing in both dialogues ; for he certainly does not mind 
sjmilar repetitions in his extant writings. But there is one 
circumstance that I cannot overlook, though it is by no means 
decisive of the question at issue. The parallel in Cicero is an 
integral part of the argument in the De Natura Deorum; and 
I am inclined to suspect that the section of the Ciceronian 
argument in which it occurs had some sort of counterpart in 
the epi pirocodias; more especially as Aristotle expressly 
makes his liberated cave-dwellers observe the eternally fixed 
and unalterable courses of the sun, moon, and stars, ‘in omni 
aeternitate ratos immutabilesque cursus,’ The fragment in 
Censorinus, therefore, might have stood originally in the physico- 
theological part of the mwepi diAocodgias, but I do not suppose 
the existence of a parallel in the De Natura Deorum will 
warrant a stronger assertion. 

The Aristotelian proclivities of Balbus in the second Book 
of the De Natura Deorum are easily explained: Cicero in this 
part of his work followed Posidonius, and Posidonius, though a 
Stoic, is known to have reverted to the Peripatetic theory on 
more than one important point, in sympathy, no doubt, with 
the great revival of Aristotelianism in the First Century B.C. 
The facts, however, to which I have been drawing attention, 
make it probable that, from the time of Cleanthes downwards, 
the Natural Theology of the Stoics was largely based on 
Aristotelian materials, which we may presume to have been 
presented by the dialogue ‘On Philosophy.’ My aim has been 
to shew that in a number of statements, which are prima facie 
either Stoic or quasi-Stoic, the hand of Aristotle is still to be 


detected. 
I. BYWATER. 


NOTES ON INSCRIPTIONS AT ALEXANDRIA. 


In the Archewologia, Vol. XXVIII, page 152, is an article en- 
titled “Remarks on some Remains of Ancient Greek Writings 
on the Walls of a Family Catacomb at Alexandria, by H. C. 
Agnew, Esq.” I wish to offer a few observations on some of 
the inscriptions, which have been but. indifferently handled by 
the author of that paper. 

It may be premised that this catacomb is situated, with 
others, about a mile from the western gate of Alexandria. 
On the walls are several Greek inscriptions, more or less 
perfect, painted on the plaster in red ink or ochre. “Some 
words required close and long inspection to trace the faint 
remains of letters more or less obscured by dirt and saline 
incrustations,” Of the Epitaphs seven are addressed to An- 
toninus, six to Auge, and three to Olympus. The dates are 
from the 20th to the 71st year of the era of Diocletian, which 
began Aug. 29, in the 284th year of the Christian era. 


No. 1 is thus printed by Mr Agnew in his text, which is 
fortunately accompanied by a fac-simile. 


QAVTOVLVE TUVEKO...€ 
ouvKotiata aouvBoure 
aya0e auvadereyxe a 
KATNHYOPHTE OAOKANE 


evipuxs Pe we B ot xf 


“That is,” says Mr Agnew, “’Avrovive, ovefovate [2] ouy- 
Komtata, avpBovre ayabé, aurabéreyxe, axaTnyopnre, OAoKANE, 


etipuyer. AuveaBas he, my B, npépa Kb; which may be thus 
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translated: Antoninus, fellow-sufferer [2], fellow-labourer, kind 
counsellor, co-pleader, trreproachable, all-good, farewell / &c.” 

On the second word the author remarks that he could 
not discover any certain traces of the three or four letters 
omitted. He believes the word to be cuvvexovove for cuvefovcte 
in the sense of fellow-sufferer by confiscation [!]. The writer, he 
thinks, may have retained é« for é&, as he has ov» for ovy 
and cup. But the last case very commonly occurs both in 
MSS. and inscriptions, not so é« before a vowel. Mr Agnew 
does not tell us whether the o is quite distinct. It may have 
been a 6, and the word cuvéxSnpe. Hesych. Luvéxdnyos' ovy- 
odoltropos. 

Luvgdéreyyos is explained by our remarker to be, literally, 
fellow-songster of conviction [!], that is co-pleader, or fellow- 
preacher. But in the fac-simile it is quite plainly cvvaderecye. 
Read therefore cuvadoreoyxe, fellow-gossip, and insert this word 
with cvyxomarns and oddKados in the Lexicons. 

_ On the error of AveaBas see Bockh, Corpus Inscript. 
Graec. T. 11. p. 489. 


No 2 (immediately under the former), 
avyn evXwpals Kayo ev Tayt 
Guy col EVAL KAL £aKAapPLos 
elt ap Tous ayabouvs cov Tporrous. 


This is plain enough, except the first six letters in the third 
line, of which Mr A. has made sad work. He reads eiwt dw 
rovs [!], and translates, “I think but of thy sweet ways.” A more 
exact copy is given in the engraving, Gu [MA Toye 5 
from which I am inclined to think that the inscriber intended 
to have written ef yipotdpar, but got confused with the p’s in 
the latter word. I think this more probable than that he 
should have been guilty of the barbarism ef piud, which 
M. Boissonade (on Aristaen. p. 231) triumphs over in an un- 
fortunate brother-annotator. 

The remaining numbers contain nothing of importance. 
The concluding one, No. 21, is 6 avaytwooxov miOnxos for 6 
avaywookwv wiOnxos. It is a mere scrawl with a flourish 
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below, and the writer seems to have been some waggish school- 
boy, who would have been disappointed if he had heard a 
person construe it, “The reading ape,” instead of “The reader 
1s an ape.” 

Besides the above, at page 170, Mr Agnew favours us with 
an inscription in verse, cut on a marble slab, 18 inches long, 
in the possession of a gentleman of Alexandria. He says: “I 
was enabled to decypher it without much difficulty, although 
many of the letters are nearly effaced.” He calls it an epitaph 
by a sculptor, Philoxenus, on the tomb of his virgin daughter, 
Pherenice. 


Aépxeo trav apicapov, SSoitrope, rdv Pepevixas 
Eixova tas pededs, av tados odtos eyes. 

“A ro mply er’ xarvBoss, viv 8 eis "Ayépovta podotoa 
"Actepopavray mply vupdidioy Sarduov. 

Ilarpt yous mpodsrovca Dirokévy, os 165° Srevéey 
Eidwrov vidas, pvapoocuvoy Bépevos. 


Mr Agnew gives a poetical version. 

Line 3. éz’ xadvBots should of course be read év xadvBors, 
or ev xadvBats. Hesychius gives both forms: Kadv8n' ma- 
atas; and Kddvfos' acres, which latter Dindorf supposes to 
bea Serroypapia. But in either case it is clear that Pherenice 
was not a virgin, but a bride, or nova nupta (viudn), which is 
abundantly confirmed by what follows. 

4. What is dorepouavrwy? Mr Agnew translates: “From 
virgin [bridal] chambers led by fatal doom.” Read & otepépav 
tév mplv v.68. The deceased speaks in the first person, as is 
common in epitaphs., 

5. It does not appear from this verse that Philoxenus was 
a sculptor. 

6. Put the comma before wyudas, instead of after. 


F. FIELD. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE JUGURTHINE WAR. 


In a short note appended to his account of the Jugurthine War 
(Rém. Gesch. 1. 149) Mommsen points out a difficulty in Sal- 
lust’s chronology, and to remove it suggests a possible rearrange- 
ment of dates. I venture to think, however, that this proposed 
reconstruction is itself open to objections as setious as those 
which lie against Sallust’s own version. 

The original account runs smoothly enough through the 
earlier years of the war (111—108). We get first of all the 
two abortive campaigns of Bestia and Sp. Albinus’, then follow 
the defeat of Aulus Albinus’, the arrival of Metellus*’, the 
battle on the Muthul, and the attack on Zama‘, bringing us, 
according to Sallust, to the end of 109. Throughout 108 and the 
beginning of 107 Metellus remains in Numidia as proconsul’, 
but in the summer of 107 he is succeeded in his command by 
Marius. In the autumn of that year we have a short campaign 
marked chiefly by the capture of the desert-city of Capsa*. 
This campaign over, Marius retires into winter quarters’. 
During the winter (107—106) we get the negotiations’ with 
king Bocchus, ending with the brilliant capture of Jugurtha by 
Lucius Sulla, which thus cannot be placed later than the spring 
of 106. - 

At this point comes the difficulty. Having related without 
any apparent break the events from Marius’ arrival out in 107 
to the capture of Jugurtha early in 106, Sallust goes on to tell 
us that this last event coincided with the defeat of Q. Caepio by 


1 Jug. 28, 36. 5 id. 62. 
2 ib. 38. 6 ib, 89 sqq. 
3 id. 44. 7 ib. 100. 


4 ib. 48, 57. 8 ib. 102 sqq. 
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the Cimbri', which most certainly took place in 105’, or a 
whole year later. The next sentence makes matters worse’. 
Immediately, we are told, on the reception of the news of the 
close of the war, Marius was elected consul in his absence. He 
remained for the rest of the year in Numidia, and on Jan. 1 of 
the next year entered Rome in triumph as consul. Now this 
second consulship belongs to the year 104, Marius’ election 
to it apparently occurred in October or November 105, and the 
capture of Jugurtha must consequently be placed in the spring 
of that year, and not, as the general tenour of the account 
requires, in the spring of 106. 

The solution which Mommsen proposes is as follows. He 
accepts Sallust’s arrangement as far down as the arrival of 
Metellus in Numidia in 109; but he supposes that the consul 
was compelled, by the lateness of the season‘ and the demorali- 
sation of the army, to postpone all active operations till the 
next year, 108. On this view the battle on the Muthul and the 
attack on Zama are placed in 108, and not in 109. Metellus’ 
second campaign, including the capture of Thala, falls in 107. 
Towards the end of that year he is succeeded by Marius, who, 
like his predecessor, remains inactive till the next spring (106). 
Then follows the capture of Capsa in the summer, the negotia- 
tions with Bocchus occupy the winter, and Jugurtha’s capture 
occurs, as required, early in 105. 

But tempting as this solution of the difficulty is, it cannot 
be regarded as altogether satisfactory. In the first place, we 
know that Marius acted as Metellus’ lieutenant throughout his 
first campaign’; and moreover we learn from Plutarch® that he 
was also present at the capture of Vaga in the following winter, 
and instigated the execution of Turpilius in opposition to the 
wishes of Metellus. It was after this that he went to Rome to 


1 ib,.114, “per idem tempus Gallos 
ab ducibus nostris Q. Caepione et Gn. 
Manlio male pugnatum.” 

? Comp. Livy Ep. 67. Oros. vy. 16. 
Plut. Luc. 27 gives the day of the 
defeat as Oct. 6. 

8 Jug. 114, ‘‘postquam bellum in 
Numidia confectum et Iugurtham Ro- 
mam vinctum adduci nuntiatum est, 


Marius consul absens factus est.” The 
elections must have been late, viz. not 
earlier than the end of October. 

4 Jug. 44, ‘‘exercitus ei traditur im- 
bellis—aestivorum tempus comitiorum 
mora imminuerat.” 

5 Jug. 46, 50, 55, 56, 57, etc. 

6 Plut. Mar. 7, 8. 
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stand for the consulship, and reached the city just in timé to 
present himself as a candidate’. Now this election was in the 
summer of 108, and Marius must have left Africa about June 
or July in that year. This is possible enough if, with Sallust, 
we place Metellus’ first campaign in 109, and the capture of 
Vaga in that winter or the following spring. But, according to 
Mommsen, the campaign belongs to the summer of 108, and 
thus we have the difficulty of supposing that Marius was 
actively engaged in Africa as Metellus’ lieutenant at the very 
time when we are also obliged to suppose that he was standing 
for the consulship in Rome. Again, if the campaign was in 
the summer of 108, the capture of Vaga must have occurred 
after Marius’ election to the consulship, and he must have 
assisted as consul-designate at Turpilius’ execution. But we 
are told that he spent the months which followed his election 
in Rome in levying troops’. 

It is somewhat surprising to find Mommsen saying that, 
from the relation in which the events of Metellus’ first cam- 
paign stand to Marius’ candidature, they must be placed in the 
summer of 108, the summer of his election. This is only con- 
ceivable if we suppose, first of all, that the campaign, important 
as it was, was yet extremely short, or that the elections were 
unusually late; and, secondly, that Marius, instead of stopping 
till the execution of Turpilius in the winter, as Sallust implies’, 
and as Plutarch explicitly states, went off at once to Rome at 
the close of the summer campaign. 

A fresh difficulty arises in connection with Metellus’ 
second campaign, placed by Sallust in 108, and by Mommsen 
in 107. Sallust’s account is intelligible enough. In the early 
summer of 108, Metellus, disgusted with Marius’ persistent op- 
position, allows him to return home for the elections, and then 
energetically enters upon a new campaign‘. - Thala is taken; 
but his energy suddenly slackens when, probably in Au- 
gust, he hears of Marius’ election, and of his appointment to 
the command in Numidia’. For the rest of his time he re- 


1 Mar. 8, ére 8Wdexa Aevrouévwy tioned in cap. 69, and then, cap. 73, 
Te pov. Marius gets leave of absence. 

2 Jug. 86. 4 Jug. 73. 

3 The execution of Turpilius is men- 5 Jug. 82. 
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I cannot conclude without noticing what may possibly be 
another instance of a latent debt to Aristotle in the De Natura 
Deorum. Cicero sees marks of design in the order and re- 
gularity of the general economy of the universe, in the uniform 
succession of the seasons, the periodic return of the planets and 
so forth; and in the course of his discussion speaks of the 
period known as the great year (a conception which Greek 
science probably derived from Plato, Tim. 39 D). Now 
Aristotle also, in some lost work, had occasion to speak of 
a great, or rather, a greatest year :-— 


Cicero N. D. un. 20. 


Quarum ex disparibus motion- 
ibus magnum annum mathe- 
matici nominaverunt, qui tum 
efficitur, quum solis et lunae 
et quinque errantium ad 
eandem inter se compara- 
tionem  confectis omnium 
spatiis est facta conversio. 
quae quam longa sit, magna 
quaestio est: esse vero certam 
et definitam necesse est. 


ARISTOTLE (Censorin. de D. N. 
18). 


Est praeterea annus quem 


Aristoteles maximum potius 
quam magnum appellat, quem . 
solis et lunae vagarumque 
quingue stellarum orbes con- 
ficlunt, cum ad idem signum 
ubi quondam simul fuerunt 
una referuntur’, 


The fragment in Censorinus Bernays (Theophrastos p. 170) 


wished to assign to the wepi diAocodias, but Prof. Usener has 
recently (Rh. Mus. 28, p. 392) urged the claims of another 
dialogue, and made out a very strong case on behalf of the 
Protrepticus. If I may express an opinion on a point on which 
two such authorities are at variance, I think it not incon- 
ceivable that Aristotle should have said what was practically 





1 Censorinus adds :—cuius anni 
hiemps summa est cataclysmos, quam 
nostri diluvionem yocant, aestas autem 
ecpyrosis, quod est mundi incendium : 
nam his alternis temporibus mundus 
tum exignescere tum exaquescere vide- 
tur. This idea of the péyioros eviavros 


is Stoic (v. Euseb. P. E, p. 821) and 
inconsistent with Aristot. Meteor. iL 
14; the mention of it in this context, 
therefore, I consider due to a slight 
confusion of thought on the part of 
the usually accurate and clear-headed 
Censorinus. 
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the same thing in both dialogues ; for he certainly does not mind 
similar repetitions in his extant writings. But there is one 
circumstance that I cannot overlook, though it is by no means 
decisive of the question at issue, The parallel in Cicero is an 
integral part of the argument in the De Natura Deorum; and 
I am inclined to suspect that the section of the Ciceronian 
argument in which it occurs had some sort of counterpart in 
the epi didocodias; more especially as Aristotle expressly 
makes his liberated cave-dwellers observe the eternally fixed 
and unalterable courses of the sun, moon, and _ stars, ‘in omni 
aeternitate ratos immutabilesque cursus.’ The fragment in 
Censorinus, therefore, might have stood originally in the physico- 
theological part of the mept giAocodias, but I do not suppose 
the existence of a parallel in the De Natura Deorum will 
warrant a stronger assertion. 

The Aristotelian proclivities of Balbus in the second Book 
of the De Natura Deorum are easily explained: Cicero in this 
part of his work followed Posidonius, and Posidonius, though a 
Stoic, is known to have reverted to the Peripatetic theory on 
more than one important point, in sympathy, no doubt, with 
the great revival of Aristotelianism in the First Century B.C. 
The facts, however, to which I have been drawing attention, 
make it probable that, from the time of Cleanthes downwards, 
the Natural Theology of the Stoics was largely based on 
Aristotelian materials, which we may presume to have been 
presented by the dialogue ‘On Philosophy.’ My aim has been 
to shew that in a number of statements, which are prima facie 
either Stoic or quasi-Stoic, the hand of Aristotle is still to be 


detected. 
I, BYWATER. 
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seem to indicate that he did not confine himself to vege- 
tables; but there may be a confusion between the hunter 
and the mystic priest. Again, is it a mere coincidence that 
in the metamorphoses of Ovid, after Pythagoras’ long denuncia- 
tion of the practice of eating animal food, xv. 75—478, Virbius 
is introduced and tells his story, which has no apparent con- 
necting link with the poet’s subject? Is it not possible that 
the recollection of him was caused by the poet naturally thinking 
of Virbius when denouncing the consumption of flesh ? 

My idea is that the Romans may have seen in Virbius, 
priest of Diana at Aricia, the champion of the cause of vegetable 
against animal diet. 

If Diana was regarded by the poet as opposed to the 
eating of flesh, verse 8 of this satire would have more point : 


Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam. 


With the proposed theory would harmonize also v. 115: 


Maeotide saevior ara 
Aegyptus. 


And the conclusion: 
Quid diceret ergo 
Vel quo non fugeret, si nunc haec monstra videret 
Pythagoras, cunctis animalibus abstinuit qui 
Tamquam homini, et ventri indulsit non omne legumen ? 


ARTHUR PALMER. 


ON SOME MISCONCEPTIONS OF ARISTOTLE’S DOCTRINE 
ON CAUSATION AND TO AYTOMATON. 


I PROPOSE calling attention to what appear to me some very 
extraordinary misrepresentations of Aristotle’s physical doctrine 
made by J.S. Mill in his Logic, and by Grote, both in his 
finished Plato and in the apparently completed portion of his 
posthumous and fragmentary Artstotle. I do not know whether 
the mistakes, if such they be, originated with them, or have 
been adopted from earlier or foreign authors; but I suppose it 
must be worth while to correct them, as the statements of such 
eminent men are sure to be accepted, in England at least, by 
a large number of students: and it cannot be amiss, in these 
days, when the field of study is so wide that all must get much 
of their information at second-hand, to shew how little any one 
man is to be trusted for the opinions of another. 

The statements are partly peculiar to Mill, and partly shared, 
and I imagine adopted from him, by Grote. 

Mill’s first and fullest statement is to be found, where he 
was bound to be particularly careful and accurate, in a long 
controversial note, appended to the chapter on The Law of 
Causation (B. 11. chap. 5). Though sufficiently intelligible with 
but little of preface, I think it will add interest to the subject, 
if I do not confine myself to explaining the origin of the contro- 
versy, but venture on a statement of some of Mill’s own doctrine. 
His Logic is itself meant to be an organon—an attempt to 
reconcile and bring into active co-operation the Sciences of the 
Laws of Thinking and the Laws of Nature. This was also 
Aristotle’s aim; and it is interesting to place in juxta-position 
one of the latest and the earliest methodical attempt in this 
direction. | 

Journal of Philology. vou. VI. 7 


—m 
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Had Mill not entertained this larger design—had he looked 
at Logic as Whately did—it is safe to say that he would have 
resolved externality into association, in thought, of sensible 
impressions, “thoughts mentally amalgamated into one mixed 
state of consciousness” (Vol. I. p. 62)’, with a chapter on the 
Law of Causation, as expressing the result of experience as to 
the order in which" sensible impressions follow one another. 
I do not think we should have had, among Things denoted 
by Names, any recognition, however hesitating, of Substance 
(1. p.61, &c.)—a recognition which he afterwards withdrew 
(Examination of Sir W. Hamulton’s Philosophy, p. 198). And 
we know by his own account (Autobiography, pp. 181 and 
221) that it cost him five years of thought, and a remodelling 
of his earlier chapters, before he could satisfy himself, and 
admit the notion of kinds of things, not determined by Laws 
of Association, but marked out in the frame of Nature, by 
the possession of an inexhaustible number of common pro- 
perties—“ Permanent Possibilities of Sensation” (Suvapyes 
évta)*— peculiar to each kind. These are first introduced 
in the chapter on Classification and the Predicables; their 
examples are organisms (animals and plants), and chemical 
elements (sulphur, &c.): cf. Metaph. vit. 1, ovolas ai gduvorxal, 
oloy rip Kat TaNAG TA ATAG cwpata, ereita Ta huTA Kal Ta Coa. 
And he expressly affirms them to be what the schoolmen really 
meant, whenever they had a rational meaning, by their genera 
and species—Aristotle’s yévy and e’5n. They are further dis- 
cussed in Vol. IL, in the chapter on Coeaxistences independent of 
Causation. 

In the chapter on the Law of Causation, these kinds, or 
some of them, together with some “ periodical cycles of events,” 
are introduced to us as Permanent or Primeval Causes; them- 
selves, to our apprehension, uncaused: “We can give no ac- 
count of the origin of them. Why these particular natural 


* I use the 4th Edition, 1856. I parts of what I have alluded to. 
have ascertained that the controversial * See the chapt. On the Psychologi- 
note maintained its place—and I be- cal Theory of Belief in an external 
lieve unchanged—to the last, butthere World in theExaminationof Hamilton’ 8 
mifiy Lave been minor alterations in Philosophy, from p. 192 to 199. 
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agents existed originally and no others, or why they are com- 
mingled in such and such proportions, and distributed in such 
and such a manner through space, is a question we cannot 
answer. More than this, we can discover nothing regular in 
the distribution itself. The coexistence of Primeval Causes 
ranks, to us, among merely casual concurrences.” And in a 
remarkable passage (pp. 379, 380) he thus states the nature of 
Science in its most perfect conceivable form: ‘The state of the 
whole universe at any instant, we believe to be the consequence 
of its state at the previous instant; insomuch that one who 
knew all the agents which exist at the present moment, their 
collocation in space, and all their properties, in other words the 
laws of their agency, could predict the whole subsequent history 
of the universe; at least unless some new volition of a power 
capable of controlling the universe should intervene.” 

My object is not the criticism of Mill’s doctrine for its own 
sake. I will however say that this account of what should be 
the ultimate aim of Science seems tome much more germane to 
the actual methods of investigation than that which is character- 
ized by the phrases “Cause and Effect” or “ Law of Causation.” 
But then, the main problem should be to discover and classify 
all the Things and Classes of Things in the universe, their 
Properties, and their Collocations; and rules of Induction which 
are meant for use should help us to criteria, perfect or empirical, 
for discovering them. Mi§ll however keeps to ‘Cause and 
Effect’ as the true formula. 

And here arose the controversy. First (pp. 358, 9) he 
adverts to “a distinction familiar in the writings of the Scotch 
metaphysicians” between Efficient and Physical Causes: the 
latter, which alone he deals with, referring simply to the 
experienced constant succession of one physical fact after 
another; the former implying some “mysterious tie,” whereby 
the cause is “not only followed by, but actually produces the 
effect.” Then (p. 381) he thinks it “ proper to advert to a rather 
ancient doctrine, which has recently been revived, according to 
which Mind, or, to speak more precisely, Will, is the only cause 
of phenomena”: that is, as he explains further on, the only 
Efficient Cause, in Reid’s sense: “the word action itself is said 

. 7—2 
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to have no real significance except when applied to the doings of 
an intelligent agent.” 

In an argument against this doctrine, he asserts (as he sum- 
marizes it at the commencement of the supplementary note, 
p. 393) “that there had been philosophers who found in phy- 
sical explanations of phenomena the same complete mental 
satisfaction which we are told is only given by volitvonal expla- 
' nation;” and he refers to Thales and Anaximenes as instances. 

This historical statement was impugned, it seems, by Dr 
Tulloch, who was supported by some reviewer, whom Mill 
charges with comprising a greater quantity of errors in a single 
sentence than are often so found. And he proceeds to cite 
Aristotle’s testimony (from 1. Metaphys. 3, &c.) as “perfectly 
decisive with respect to these earlier speculations.” I quote 
in full what he gives as the substance of this evidence, and am 
much inclined to ask whether a greater misrepresentation of 
what his own witness has said was ever made by counsel in 
a cause? The issue, be it remembered, is what Thales &c. 
thought about the “action” of matter upon matter; or, if you 
please, about the law of succession by which one form of matter 
is followed by another. 

“ After enumerating four kinds of causes, or rather four 
different meanings of the word Cause, viz. the Essence of 
a thing, the Matter of it, the Origin of motion (Efficient 
Cause)”—the parenthesis is Mill’s own, though not the italics, 
and is meant to refer us to the Scotch distinction—“and the 
End or Final Cause, he proceeds to say, that most of the 
early philosophers recognized only the second kind of Cause, the 
Matter of a thing, tas év tAns elder povas wnOnoav apyas elvae 
mavtwy. As his first example he specifies Thales, whom he 
describes as taking the lead in this view of the subject, and goes 
on to Hippon, Anaximenes, Diogenes, Hippasus, Heraclitus, and 
Empedocles. Anaxagoras, however, (he proceeds to say) taught 
a different doctrine... Anaxagoras represented, that even if 
these various theories of the universal material were true, there 
would be need of some other cause to account for the transforma- 
tions of the material, since the material cannot originate its own 
changes: ov yap 87 TO ye UiroKeipevoy avTo Tovel wetTaBaddery 
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€auvto’ Aéyw 8 oloy ovte TO EvAOV OVTE O YaAKos altioy TOU peTA- 
Badrew Exatepov altadv, ovdé totet TO pey Evrov xrLvnv o be 
NarKos avdpidvta, GAN Erepoy te THS petaBodTs aitiov, viz, the 
other kind of cause, d0ev 4 apyn THs Kuwncews—an Efficient Cause. 
Aristotle expresses great approbation of this doctrine (which he 
says made its author appear the only sober man among persons 
raving); but while describing the influence which tt exercised 
over subsequent speculation, he remarks that the philosophers 
against whom this, as he thinks, insuperable difficulty was 
urged, had not felt it to be any difficulty: ovdcv ébvoyepavay ev 
éavrots. It is surely unnecessary to say more in proof of the 
matter of fact which Dr Tulloch and his reviewer deny. 

“ Having pointed out what he thinks the error of these early 
speculators in not recognizing the need’ of an effictent cause, 
Aristotle goes on to mention two other efficient causes to which 
they might have had recourse instead of intelligence: vy, 
chance, and 76 av’tcuarov, spontaneity. He indeed puts these 
aside as not sufficiently worthy causes for the order in the 
universe, ovS’ ad T@ avTouaT@ Kai TH TUN TocOUTOY emiTpeYraL 
apaypa Karas elyev; but he does not reject them as incapable 
of producing any effects, but only incapable of producing that 
effect. He himself recognizes ruyn and 176 avrouatoy as co-ordt- 
nate agents with Mind in producing the phenomena of the 
universe; the department allotted to them being composed of 
all the classes of phenomena which are not supposed to follow 
any uniform law. By thus including Chance among efficient 
causes, Aristotle fell into an error which philosophy has now out- . 
grown, but which is by no means so alien to the spimt of even 
modern speculation as it may at first sight appear. Up toa 
recent period philosophers went on ascribing, and many of them 
have not yet ceased to ascribe, a real existence to the results of 
abstraction. Chance could make out as good a title to that 
dignity as many others of the mind’s abstract creations: it had 
a name given to it, and why should it not be a reality? As for 
TO avToatoy, it is recognized even yet as one of the modes 
of origination of phenomena, by all those thinkers who maintain 
the Freedom of the Will. The same self-determining power 
which that doctrine attributes to volitions, was supposed by 
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the ancients to be possessed also by some other natural phe- 
nomena.” 

This summary is so unlike the text, that I unhesitatingly 
assume that it was made up out of some imperfect and dis- 
ordered notes, without any fresh recourse to the original. 

But, even so, it leaves one in great perplexity as to the 
state of knowledge, or ignorance, in respect of one of the most 
notorious of Aristotelian dogmas, in which Mill could suppose 
his statement to have any bearing whatever on the point in 
dispute. Firstly, to make it relevant, we must understand by 
“the Matter of a thing”—Mill’s own translation—the “ physical 
cause,” in the Scotch sense, of the “thing,” or phenomenon in 
question; that is, the phenomenon which necessarily preceded 
it. Is any such exposition of the doctrine to be found in any 
Commentator? I, at least, understand that to assign ray év 
Urns elder apynv to a table, is to say, “this is made of wood.” 
Secondly, one wants a proof, instead of a bare assertion, that 
Aristotle meant anything like Reid’s “Essential Cause,” as 
Mill expounds it, by the very simple phrase G0ev 4 apyn tis 
xwwnoews. I would not deny that Aristotle did so employ 
his great powers in refining away into vagueness, or into purely 
logical distinctions, the meaning of his best chosen words, that 
almost any theory about them may be plausibly defended. 
But to confute Dr Tulloch, Mill should at least have told us 
how and why he differed from ordinary interpreters. Let us 
now turn to the text and context. 

In spite of this perplexity touching Mill’s notion, I hardly 
think it can be very necessary to spend many words in pointing 
out that by his four airéa: or dpyal Aristotle did not mean four 
kinds, or laws, of succession of phenomena. What he aimed at 
was, to comprise in a formula all the fundamental knowledge of 
Things that we can attain to. Thus, in the commencing chapter 
of the Metaphysics he tells us that Philosophy—7 ovoyalopévn 
codia—is concerned with td mpaéra airia Kai Tas apxas (p. 981 
b, 28); and our 3rd chapter begins with a similar phrase, 
Trav €€ apyns airiwv Set NaBely emiotnuny (Tore yap eidévas 
dapev Exactov, btav Thy wpwTnv aitiavy oldpcOa yropilay): 
which he follows up by the statement of the fourfold division 
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which Mill cites. It is therefore looking at it rather in the 
modern frame of mind as to “Causation,” than from Aristotle’s 
own point of view, that Mill corrects himself and substitutes “four 
different meanings of the word,” for “four kinds of causes.” 
Four kinds of knowable Principles, Conceptions, Essences, or 
Properties in Things, would better express the thought. Mill’s 
“‘ permanent kinds,” or “ natural agents,” are perhaps the nearest 
modern representatives of the Things Aristotle aimed at ex- 
plaining. 

And he thought he had done so by saying that our funda- 
mental knowledge of them consists in being able to answer the 
four questions: Ist, ray ovoiav nal +d ri jv elvati—what the 
Thing is logically and in mental conception; 2nd, tiv bAnv 
Kal 70 vTroxeipevov—of what it is composed, and what remains 
when it ceases to answer to that conception; 3rd, d0ev 7 apyn 
THS KWnoews—how it came to exist, here and in this state; 
4th, “the opposite question to this,”"—r6 ob &vexa xal rayabov— 
what purpose it answers. When we trace the growth of these 
conceptions in the two first Books of the Physics, and study 
the repeated explanations and defences of them—more es- 
pecially of the two first—which he is everywhere enforcing, we 
may perhaps ultimately acquiesce in the observation of Barrow 
to Newton, in Landor’s Imaginary Conversation, “ Aristoteles lost 
himself in the involutions of his own web.” But, thus simply 
and generally stated, the formula seems intelligible and reason- 
able enough. 

Anyhow, he was content with his own investigation, refew- 
pntat ixavas tept avtay év toils tept duvocews: but thinks it 
expedient to compare his conclusions with the speculations of 
his predecessors, for further assurance. “For they too,” he 
says, “clearly speak of apyas twas xal airias; and we shall 
thus either come upon some other kind of fundamental prin- 
ciples, érepév te yévos aitias, which we have missed, or we shall 
acquire fuller confidence in our own conclusions.” 

“Most of the early philosophers thought the material prin- 
ciples the only ones: for that of which all Things consist (e£ 
ov éott), from which they primarily spring (€& od yiyverae 
mpwrov), and into which they finally resolve themselves in 
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perishing (eis 3 @Ociperae redevtaiov), changing in its relations 
and conditions (rots maQeor) while it essentially subsists the 
same throughout (ris oveias vropevovons),—this they say is 
the primal element and principle (cro:yeiov xal apynv) of all 
Things. And therefore they hold that nothing is truly gene- 
rated or perishes, inasmuch as this sort of natural substance 
() rovavrn gvois, untranslatable, I believe, without a dis- 
quisition) is preserved throughout : just as the individual man 
remains while his qualities and accomplishments change.” He 
proceeds to say that, agreeing in this conception of an un- 
perishing element, they differ as to the number and kind of 
elements; Thales taking water, another air, another fire: 
Empedocles, adding earth to the tale, made four primary 
- elements, all maintaining a permanent existence, but alter- 
nately compressed into, and expressed from one composite 
mass: while Anaxagoras asserts that the primary elements are 
infinite. 

This inclusion of Anaxagoras in the list of those who re- 
cognize nothing but the material element in Things, is un- 
noticed by Mill, who at this point completely breaks away from 
the tenor of the text. It is not here that Aristotle expresses 
any approbation of any one. The doctrine of the djotouepy 
was, In truth and in his estimation (see Physics, 1. 4, and Art. 
Atoms in Encycl. Brit.), one which renders nugatory or im- 
possible any Science of, as we should say, chemical substances 
and compounds, by making each such compound (oyeddv 
arava, Aristotle here says; but I do not know which were 
otherwise explained) a simple substance; a “permanent kind” 
of which all the properties are “coexistences independent of 
Causation.” He was much more inclined to allow merit to 
Empedocles, BéAtiov & édattw Kal tremepacpéva rafeiv, dtrep 
moet Ewredoxans (Phy. u. p. 188 a, 17). The old theory of 
Caloric, latent in infinite quantity in every thing, and the 
modern Pangenesis, seem to have some analogy with Anaxa- 
goras’ doctrine. 

But, as Aristotle (not Anaxagoras, as Mill has it) proceeds, 
in substance, to say, there was another aspect of speculation 
in these philosophers and their fellow-workers. “As they thus 
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proceeded, avr 16 mpadypa wSotroincey avrois Kal cuvnvayKxace 
Cnreiv: for, be it ever so true that all effects of generation 
and decay come of one material, or of several, why do these 
processes take place? What is the cause of it? For the 
material does not cause its own change. I mean, for example, 
the existence of a block of wood or brass is no sufficient ac- 
count of how one became a couch, or the other a statue: some . 
other circumstance brought about the change. And to seek 
this is to seek my other kind of principle, o0ev 4 apyn ris 
xuvnoews”—the Moving Cause (for Mill has spoilt the adjective 
Lifficient). 

Surely Mill himself might have penned this paragraph, 
which is a simple application of the Law of Causation, as he 
himself lays it down. I cannot guess what other interpreta- 
tion he put upon it, when he represented it as meant to urge 
“an insuperable difficulty” against Thales’ opinion that the 
wood and the brass were really both of them forms of water. 
The observation was equally pertinent, whether this were so or 
not. 

What Aristotle does proceed to say is, that the earliest 
speculators—the Ionic school—“did not trouble themselves 
with this question.” Just as, I dare say, the first discoverer of 
some case of allotropism—the identity of charcoal and black 
lead, for instance—may have been satisfied with publishing his 
discovery, without even trying to explain the circumstances 
which determine the passage of the same material from one 
form to the other, so was it, according to Aristotle, with Thales 
and his immediate successors’. Others, he says—the Eleatics 
—as if beaten in the search, dorrep nrtnOévtes vad Ta’TNS THS 
tmTnoews, declared there was no such thing at all as change 
in Nature (which, says Aristotle, is an opinion peculiar to 
them); he however thinks Parmenides may have had some 
misgiving; but the later philosophers, who admitted more 
than one elemental principle, were better able to deal with 


1 He however tells us,in the Physics, One may perhaps suspect that Aris- 
p. 1874, 13, that they did attempt an totle is biassed by his own theory of 
explanation of what the different forms Change, and does not do them full 
consist in, viz. density and rarity. justice. 
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the problem, by treating them, some as active, and some as 
passive. 

Which last clause is the first in the whole chapter which 
has any bearing on the question raised between Mull and 
Dr Tulloch. But, as Mill has overlooked it, and I am not here 
concerned with the question itself, but only with the use made 
of Aristotle’s testimony, I leave it there: the more readily, 
because a full discussion would take me far. 

Aristotle continues: “when they had reached to the concep- 
tion of these and such like principles, becoming sensible that 
they were not sufficient to generate the actual nature of Things, 
Tv Ttav dvtwy dvow, they were once more compelled by the 
mere force of truth, to search for the next kind of dpyn (the od 
€vexa). For one may venture to say that neither Fire nor 
Karth, nor any such principle is likely to have been, nor to have 
approved itself to them as being, the cause of the fair order 
which we see both in the “primeval causes and collocations” (as 
Mill calls them) and in the succession of phenomena—rod ev xat 
Kanws Ta pev every Ta Sé ylyveoOat trav dyrwy—nor, on the other 
hand, would it be decent to leave so great a business to chance 
and casual concurrences. But one who said that, as in animals, 
so in Nature there is an indwelling Mind (votv) which is the 
cause of the order and collocation, tov xoopou Kal Ths Takews, 
seemed as one sober by the side of the earlier random talkers.” 

This parenthetic protest, by anticipation, against Mill’s 
“primeval casual concurrences”’ is literally all the foundation he 
has for his statement of what Aristotle here “goes on to men- 
tion.” The sentiment expressed is that of Kepler’s wife: 

“Yesterday, when weary with writing, and my mind quite 
dusty with considering these atoms, I was called to supper, and 
a salad I had asked for was set before me. It seems then, said 
I aloud, that if pewter dishes, leaves of lettuce, grains of salt, 
dreps of water, vinegar, and oil, and slices of egg, had been fly- 
ing about in the air from all eternity, it might at last happen 
by chance that there would come a salad. Yes, says my wife, 
but not so nice and well dressed as this of mine is,” (Drink- 
water Bethune, Life of Kepler.) 

It is after this unappropriated praise given to the starter of 
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such a thought, that Aristotle mentions Anaxagoras and Hermo- 
timus, as having touched on these arguments, ayapevoy rovTwv 
tTav Aoywov. But he does not fully approve of the doctrine they 
taught. Its propounder, he says, confounded the Final Cause 
(to use the school phrase) with the Moving Cause, dua rod cadas 
THv aitiav apyny elvat tov bvtwv EOecay, Kal TH ToLavTnY OOev 
” Kivnows UIrdpyes To’s ovotv, Which seems as much as to 
say that, in Mill’s phraseology, they confounded pervading or 
presiding Mind, which expresses Aristotle’s idea, with Will 
as an agent, which Mill says is the “revived” doctrine’, And 
on the whole, he only seems to credit his predecessors, up 
to this point, with having hit upon his second and third princi- 
ples, auuvdpds pévtot xal ovOév cadas, adr’ oloy év tals payass of 
Gyvuvactot Trovovow' Kal yap éxeivos treptpepomevos TUIrTOVGL 
qoANAaKs KaNas XNyas, GAN ovUTE exeivos ato ertaTnENS ovTE 
ovrot coixacw eidcct Néyew 6 TL A€yovow' axedov yap ovéy 
Nptpevot paivovrat TovTols GAN 4 Kata yuxpov. In which 
sentence, or the first clause of it at least, I fear, Aristotle 
anticipated the judgment rightly due to himself, as regards his 
Physics. 

Then, after noticing the doctrines of Democritus and the 
Pythagoreans, he finds in Plato the germ, but only the germ, of 
his first principle, the ri éors*. And in chapter 7 he sums up, 
complacently, that none of his predecessors had hit upon any 
principle outside of his own four; but all, in however confused 
a way, had a sense of these. 

So much, then, as to the purport of this historical statement. 
But it will perhaps be asked whether Mill had no other ground 
than is here shewn for his account of the doctrine of Aristotle 
and the Greeks generally, about “spontaneity”? The more 
so as he repeats it Vol. 11. p. 96, and that he is followed by 
Grote, both in his finished Plato, and in the apparently com- 
pleted part of his unfinished and posthumous Aristotle. I will 
cite the latest in date of these statements. 


1 The same criticism is repeated it stands ro 7! qv. elvac—the idea ab- 
further on, p. 988}, 6, &c. stracted from the matter, which seems 
2 So in the text. Butin chapter 7 more correct. 
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He is commenting on a passage in the Treatise on Interpre- 
tatvon (p. 18); which takes for granted the contingency of 
future events, or some of them, and thence deduces a rule in 
Logic. Grote on this says (Vol. I. p. 164): 

“This remarkable logical distinction is founded on Aristotle’s 
ontological or physical doctrines respecting the sequence and 
conjunction of events. He held (as we shall see more fully in the 
Physca and other treatises) that sequences in the Kosmos were to 
a certam extent regular, and to a certain extent irregular. The ex- 
terior sphere of the Kosmos was a type of regularity and uniform- 
ity; eternal and ever moving in the same circular orbit, by neces- 
sity of its own nature, and without any potentiality of doing 
otherwise. But the earth and the elemental bodies, organized 
and unorganized, below the lunar sphere and in the interior of 
the Kosmos, were of inferior perfection, and of very different 
nature. They were indeed in part governed and pervaded by 
the movement and influence of the celestial substance within 
which they were comprehended, and from which they borrowed 
their Form or constituent essence; but they held this Form 
implicated with Matter, i.e. the principle of potentiality, change, 
irregularity, generation, destruction, &c. There are thus in 
these sublunary bodies both constant and variable tendencies. 
The constant Aristotle calls ‘Nature’; which always aspires to 
good, or to perpetual renovation of Forms as perfect as may be, 
though impeded in this work by adverse influences, and there- 
fore never producing anything but individuals comparatively 
defective and sure to perish. The variable he calls ‘Spontaneity’ 
and ‘Chance’, forming an independent agency inseparably accom- 
panying Nature—always modifying, distorting, frustrating, the 
full purposes of Nature. Moreover, the different natural agencies 
often interfere with each other, while the trreqular tendency 
interferes with them all. So far as Nature acts, in each of her 
distinct agencies, the phenomena before us are regular and pre- 
dictable; all that is uniform, and all that (without being quite 
uniform) recurs usually or frequently, is her work. But, besides 
and along with Nature, there is the agency of Chance and Spon- 
taneity, which is essentially irregular and unpredictable. Under 
this agency there are possibilities both for and against; either 
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of two alternative events may happen.” Cf. Grote’s Plato, 
Vol. III. p. 497. 

Though I have extracted the whole passage, as his latest 
deliberate exposition of Aristotle’s conception of the Kosmos, and 
though I believe it to be a very incorrect summary, yet I only 
propose at present to deal with the statements about chance and 
spontaneity, by which, without any doubt, he meant tuyn and 
TO avtouatov. There can be no doubt that Mill and Grote had 
in their minds, or on their notes, a reference to Phys. 11 chap. 4 
(p. 195), in which, after establishing his four principles, he 
goes on to say, Aéyeras Sé nal 9 Tiyn Kal TO avTépaTtov Tay 
aitiwv. The passage is long, and appears to be unnecessarily 
involved, like many other of Aristotle’s dmopla:; and as Mill- 
and Grote seem to me to have carried away a false impression 
from reading it, and St Hilaire, in his paraphrase and transla- 
tion, has certainly contrived to eviscerate from it every vestige 
of connected meaning and argument, I suppose it must be 
allowed to be obscure. Still I hope to make the general drift 
of it clear; or at all events to shew that, in Aristotle’s technical 
language, the quality of so-called ‘Spontaneity’ does not denote 
absence of Cause, but absence of Design or specialized organism. 

Having thus introduced the words, he proposes to ex- 
amine how these so-called airfa: stand in relation to the 
Four, and whether there is any distinction to be drawn between 
them. Some doubt, he says, whether they have any meaning, 
alleging that for every event which happens, however accidental 
we may call it (I will use this term, to express the conjoint 
phrase), there is a definite cause (altiov wpiopévov). Thus a 
man goes into the market-place and there accidentally meets 
one, whom he wished to see but did not expect to find there. 
Well! what took him there was not chance, but his desire to 
buy something; and so in every other case. 

(Let the reader here observe that the instance chosen is one 
in which the accidental concurrence produces a desired effect.) 

These objectors urge also, he says, that none of the old 
sages, when speaking of the causes at work in generation and 
decay, defines anything about this supposed cause; which seems 

- unaccountable, if they believed in its existence. 
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To this, which he calls a wadaids Adyos, Aristotle answers 
(with something of his usual deference to the common usage 
of language, as implying some truth at bottom), that every one 
does habitually attribute some events to accident and others 
not, though fully aware of the fact thus objected, ove ayvootvres 
évt oti émraveveyxely Exactoy émi Tt aitiov: so that, however 
the truth may be, some enquiry would have been proper on the 
part of the old philosophers. “For neither did they hold 
tuyn to be one of the class of natural forces, such as the vetxos 
and giAla (of Empedocles), the vods (of Anaxagoras), or the Fire 
(of Parmenides), or the like.” 

I pause to observe that this sentence seems to me sufficient 
to refute Grote’s notion, that this agency—or whatever we call 
it —was supposed to be anything like the Material Principle, or 
an independent agency inseparable from Nature. I take this 
rather emphatic denial that the ancients treated it as such, to 
be founded on Aristotle’s own feeling that it would be absurd. 
We shall see further proofs presently that the irregularities 
of Nature are not the results of ro avroparov. 

And yet, he pursues, these ancients did occasionally have 
recourse to this notion, which they thus apparently ignore. 
Empedocles speaks of the air wandering O1ms dv tvyy, and 
of the chance production of the limbs of animals; and others, 
who contend against this last notion, yet, more absurdly, hold 
that the primal vortex, which produced the heavens and the 
cosmical order, came d7ré tavTopatov. 

There are others who hold tvyn to be an airla, but inac- 
cessible to human intelligence—ws Oeiov cal Satpovdrepov’. 

And here he begins his own exposition. 

First, he marks off all events which always (like the course 


1 The Scholiasts seem at a loss to rather objects of contemplation and 





whom (before the Stoics) to attribute 
this opinion, May not Aristotle have 
had Socrates in view? His teaching 
as to Providence directing all events in 
which man can find no law (Xen. Me- 
mor. 1. 1) might I think present it- 
self to Aristotle’s eye in this form: for 
his own Divinity, or Divinities, seem 


aspiration than directors of actions, 
Metaph. xu. p. 1072, &c. Grote, un- 
less the reference is a mistake, finds in 
this passage of the Memor. a proof that 
‘‘Socrates maintained that regular 
sequence of antecedent and conse- 
quent was not universal, but only par- 

tial,” Plato, Vol. m1. p. 497. . 
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of the heavenly bodies), or usually (as heat and cold following 
the seasons, or the growth of an organism)—I take the instances 
from a subsequent chapter—follow a settled order, as what no 
one classes as accidental. Then, he makes another, a cross 
division of events, according as they do or do not, by their 
occurrence, answer a purpose, &vexa tov yiyverat (this does not 
mean that they are necessarily designed for a purpose, as we 
shall see). Of those that do so, some are such as might be the 
work of design; and some such as might result from the con- 
stitution of Nature—toa re amd dravolas av tpayOeln xai boa 
amo dicews. Now, he says when events of this kind—simula- 
ting, as it were, the work of intelligence or Nature—happen 
ata oupPeRnkes, we say they happen amo rvyns, or, as he 
presently completes it, dé ravtouarou Kal amo TUynNs. 

He here stops to explain that, as we have accidental (in the 
logical sense) as well as essential attributes (6y xa avro and év 
Kata cupBeRnxds), 80 may it be with causes. In modern lan- 
guage, any agent, natural or artificial, may produce effects, which 
do not necessarily or naturally flow from those qualities which 
give it its name, or constitute its kind, but which result from 
properties common to it and other kinds, or from circumstances 
which bring it into casual relation with the thing it acts upon: 
a coal may break your head, as well as warm you. The distinc- 
tion is not without a certain scientific value now. But it was of 
much more importance in Aristotle’s system, which slurred over 
the consideration of natural inter-action, very commonly ranking 
it as something antagonistic to the natural order, Biaov; and 
which tended to reduce the course of Nature to a series of self- 
developments of almost independent organisms, The essential — 
cause, he points out, is definite (wpiopévov), the accidental in- 
definite (adpscrov). Though he does not distinctly say so, one - 
may gather that he objects to the word dpicpévov, as used 
above, in the argument against the existence of Chance; for he 
illustrates his distinction by the example there given. For the 
finding to be a case of essential causation, the man must have 
gone to the market-place for that purpose; but the accidental 
cause may be any motive whatever which may have induced 
him to go there. 
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There follow many verbal distinctions and discussions, which 
do not seem to me to affect the general conclusion. And then’ 
he gives the promised distinction between the two words—which 
by no means corresponds to Mill’s and Grote’s “Chance” and 
“Spontaneity.” To avrouaropv, in his terminology, is the general 
word, and rvyn a species of it: rvyn—answering to good for- 
tune, or luck—is only properly used in relation to persons, dcois 
xal ro evrvyjoat ay vrapEeev Kal brdws 7 7pakis—this last word 
in Aristotle being so restricted; Td avrduatoy includes effects 
wrought by natural objects. The formal definitions are: év trois 
aTAAS Eveka TOU YLvopLEevoLs, GTay p17) TOD cuuBavTOS Evexa yévnTaL 
od &&w TO altiov, Tore amo TavTopaTou Aéyouev’ ard TUyns 4é, 
TovTwY b0a amd TavToudTou ylveTat TOY TpoaipeTay Tots EXxovat 
mpoaipeotvy. He does not clearly explain the introduction of the 
condition ob éw 7d aitiov. I take it to be because an action 
resulting from an internal cause or principle, and answering 
a purpose, would belong to the class of true, designed or natu- 
rally organised, means to ends. But surely this forms a strange 
comment on Mill’s interpretation of “spontaneous” as synony- 
mous with “self-determined.” The same point occurs further 
on in a sentence of which St Hilaire can make nothing. It 
relates to the distinction between the two words, and stands: 
pamuota 8 éorl ywpilopevov 1d amd tHyns év Tols guce 
ywoudvos’ Grav yap yévntal te Tapa vow Tote ovK amo 
TUYNS GANG PAAAOY amd. TavTOpaTOU yeyovévat hayév’ Ears Se 
Kal rovTo Erepov’ tov pév yap é&w 7d aitiov, Tod & évtos. The 
meaning seems to me quite clear. “When we see an extra- 
ordinary growth, we never call it amo tuyns, but rather amo 
tavrouatov. Yet this is not exactly the nght thing; for it 
would imply that the cause is external; whereas it is something 
within the organism itself.” 

This then, he concludes, 1s the explanation of the words and 
the distinction between them. And the class undér which they 
each rank is that of the cause o0ev. n apyn THs Kivnoews; for 
it is always some natural agency (rev dvces tt) or some act 


1 The division of the chapters in up—éor: pév ovv. I see that St Hilaire 
the Berlin Edition is clearly wrong. has it so. 
Chapter 6 should begin 4 lines higher 
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of design (trav azo S:avolas) which is in fact the cause—(not an 
independent agency “ co-ordinate with mind,” or the like) :—only 
the number of the agencies which may produce the effect is 
indefinite (76 wAROos aopiorov)—see above. 

And then follows a very good specimen of Aristotle’s con- 
fident identification of the. Laws of Thought, as he conceived 
them, and the Laws of the External World. Alluding to the 
‘ automatic vortex” theory above mentioned, he argues against it. 

érel S dott 7d avtopatov Kal 4 TUN altia dv av 7H vois 
ryévotto altios 4 puats', (Stay Kata cupBeRynnds alrioy Te yévyTai 
TouTwy avTav)’ ovdey 5 Kata ovpBeByKos éoriv mpérepov Tov 
wa avto’ totepov dpa 76 avropatoy Kal n TUyn Kal vod Kat 
gicews. dor ei és pddtoTa Tod ovpavod aitioy TO avTépaTov, 
GvayKn Tpérepoy vody Kal iow aitiay elvar Kat GANwY TroANGDY 
wal Tobe Tov travros. “I cannot define the ‘accidental’ without 
@ previous conception of design or order; therefore Design and 
Order must have pre-existed, for anything to be by accident.” 
It should however, be remembered that he believed the order of 
the universe to be eternal; and therefore there was no other 
sense In which he could consistently speak of first and last, as 
regards it, than that of order in thought and conception. 

This seems a fit place to point out that Grote, as an historian 
of Greek Philosophy, is inexcusable if he never fully studied 
these chapters. He refers to them in his chapter on Democritus 
p. 76, note. He takes the allusion about the ‘spontaneous’ 
vortex to be to Democritus: he was aware that one difference 
between the two philosophers was that “Aristotle blames De- 
mocritus for acguescing in the general course of Nature as an 
ultmatum, and for omitting all reference to final causes:” and 
he quotes two interesting: notes, from Mullach and Dugald 
Stewart, both of them certainly very suggestive of the truth; 
viz., that the Sivq did travtoudtov which offended Aristotle, 
meant one that came naturals quddam necessitate, and not from 
an tntellagent cause. And yet he contrived to read the whole 
passage without seeing that this is its real meaning. 

-1 I conjecture that Mill had this in and ré aurépuarov 88 c0-ordinate agents 


his nates, with no context, and thence with Mind.” 
Manufactured his ‘‘ recognition of rix7 


Journal of Philology. von. vit 8. 
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I am not prepared to say whether Aristotle always adhered 
to the strict technical sense he here puts on these two words. 
As regards rvyn, the distinction seems so useless, and the word 
was in such familiar use—like our luck, fortune, chance, &c.— 
that it seems unlikely, And it would not surprise me if the 
game were shewn of the other word. Indeed, I suspect that as 
much misunderstanding of the meaning of old thinkers—and 
more especially of Aristotle—comes from blind trust in a defini- 
tion onca given, or a clear meaning in some leading case, and 
a consequent omission to weigh well the context in each place, 
as from any other cause. They were not so consistent, either in 
thought or in expression—the less so, the more honestly and 
vigorously they were striving after the truth. But I have looked 
~ in many places, and have not found any serious variance in the 
usage of rd adréparov. The meaning was quite a common one: 
I take at random an instance from Steph. Thes, wi yap 5 wavres 
eOpurXeiTe, yéyovey a’toparov—has happened as you could have 
wished, without your contriving it. And it is the meaning 
which it has preserved (in its Latin.dress, I mean) as a scientific 
term. When we are startled by the revival of the doctrine of 
Spontaneous Generation, we are not to understand that its ad- 
vocates are chargeable with teaching that even a monad is 
generated capriciously, in accordance wjth “no uniform law.” 
What they mean is precisely what Aristotle meant and fully 
expounded: that, whereas Nature has provided a definite ma- 
chinery by which animals and plants are regularly propagated, 
yet it does occasionally so happen that all the necessary ma- 
terials, in due condition and proportions, are accidentally brought 
together, so that a germ is produced, avroudres, without the 
intervention of the usual machinery. 

To resume : 

I. There is a general agreement between Mill and Aristotle, 
in recognizing, as the objects of Natural Science, Things as they 
exist, and the Changes they undergo. The law of change is 
what comes under Mill’s Law of Causation: the only one of 
Aristotle's Four fundamental Principles which, on the face of it, 
professes to have to do with Change is that d0cey 4 dpyn Tijs 
xcwioews. Mill assumes that this means Intelligence and no- 
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thing else; and that the so-called “ Material Cause” means what 
Reid designates as a physical, as distinguished from an efficient 
cause. I have not entered upon the question what Aristotle’s 
speculations on the Moving cause or causes led him to; but 
have shewn, as I believe, that Mill has entirely misconceived his 
authority. The fact that his statement, made in the course of 
@ controversy, has maintained its place in edition after edition, 
apparently unassailed (for otherwise he would surely have re- 
plied), must form my apology, if I have taken up the pages 
of this Journal in disproving what nobody believes. 

II. Both Mill and Grote assert that, besides changes regu- 
lated by law, Aristotle recognized others that were lawless and 
“ self-determined,” designating them as dro rvyns or awd TavTo- 
psarov (Mill, at least, drawing his own unwarranted distinction 
between the two). I have not enquired how Aristotle came to 
acknowledge Contingency in the future; but have, as I con- 
ceive, shewn that these two words have altogether a different 
meaning. Even if there is an irregular agency, these are not its 
names. 


D. D. HEATH, 
Kitlands. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE OEDIPUS COLONEUS, 


Two features of early Hellenic worship are familiar to all who 
know the sacred places about Athens: the tendency to cluster 
many religious associations in one narrow spot, and the peculiar 
awe which here as elsewhere in Greece belonged to places in 
which the native limestone was found to be cloven; those 

Rifted rocks whose entrance leads to Hell, 


or to some divine subterranean mystery. The Erechtheum 
presents a striking example of both these phenomena, There 
within a few feet were crowded without displacing each other 
the sanctities of Erechtheus, of Athena Polias, of Poseidon; the 
holy serpent, the sacred olive tree. Here too was the indenta- 
tion attributed to the trident, and the deeper cleft beside it, 
the well of the pandrosium, whence in the contest of the Gods 
had first sprung the gift of the sea. 

Other consecrated “ rifts,’—they are hardly deep enough to 
be called caves——are the Eleusinium under the eastern preci- 
pice of the Acropolis, and the site of the temple of the Eu- 
menides on the southward declivity of the Areopagus, Cp. 
Aesch, Eum. 1036 yas tard nevOeotv wyvyiouct, 

“It requires no slight effort to realize the effect which the 
simplest natural appearances produced on the early religious 
imagination, The native rock rising out of the surrounding 
soil seems to have suggested the thought of an unchanging 
power, the strong foundation of the fruitful earth, the support 
of its hills and vales and rivers, the basement of all visible 
existence, beneath which lay only the unseen. And when the 
rock was cleft and the eye sought in vain to pierce the dark- 
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ness, the sense of mystery was more profoundly stirred, and the 
Chthonian powers, as well as Poseidon, the Earthshaker, were 
supposed to be especially near. The priests who consecrated 
such places and surrounded them with legends and symbols 
only gave expression to a natural feeling of the primitive mind. 

That the grave of Oedipus at Colonus was such a cleft in 
the rock—it matters not how small—covered up from common 
eyes and only visited by the Archon Basileus at certain times 
(Oed. Col. 1. 1532, Plat. Polit. p. 290 %, Lys. adv. Andoc. p. 108) 
seems extremely probable. Unfortunately, the rock there has 
been so altered and diminished by quarrying (a process which 
is still going on)* as to make uncertain the identification of 
particular spots. Certainly there is nothing like a cave at 
present visible. But it is not impossible that the little shrine 
of Eleiisa, to be described presently, may cover the exact site of 
the ancient sanctuary. 

Although the main interest of the Oedipus Coloneus is of 
an etherial, unsubstantial nature, yet there is no ancient drama 
in which the action is so interwoven with relations. of place. 
It always adds something to dramatic impression when we 
comprehend the details of the locality as the poet conceived 
them—the distance of Corinth from Thebes and of both from 
Delphi, the nature of the wooded pass where Oedipus met 
Laius in the triple way, the position of Dirké, the features of 
the vale of Argos. In the Ajax and Philoctetes more particu- 
larly there is ‘a picturesqueness of local colouring that commends 
itself most to those who know the places named,—who have 
seen the snow-smitten heights of Cyllene from the bay of 
Salamis, or have strained their gaze towards Athens after 
passing Sunium*. But in no other play was the scene so 
familiar to the audience, or so fondly dwelt on by the poet, as 
in the second Oedipus. We cannot follow the action closely, 
still less appreciate the effect which it produced on the 


1 Can nothing be done to putanend revolution of the 400? 
to this profanity, and to preserve what 2 The common fallacy of supposing 
still remains of the scene, not only that Athens is really visible immedi- 
of the Oedipus Coloneus, but of an ately after rounding C. Colonnas may 
historical event so important as the be cured by a glance at the map. 
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commonest Athenian mind, without having a picture of the 
place before us in imagination. And if we cannot have this 
perfectly, for Time changes all things, we should try to get as 
near to it as we can. 

The chief indications of place in the Oedipus Coloneus are 
the fullowing: (1) the grove, ll. 16—20; (2) the yadrxois 
odds, 1. 57; (8) the ‘ineffable grassy dell,’ 1. 156; (4) the seat, 
assigned to Oedipus, L 192; (5) the place of offering ‘beyond 
the grove,’ 1. 505; (6) the two ways of approaching Thebes, 
described Il. 1047—1058, 1059—1061; (7) the altar of Poseidon, 
which seems to have been at the top of the hill, L 1492; (8) 
the many-branching ways, which meet near the yadxois 68ds, 
ll. 1590 ff, between (9) the bowl inscribed with the compact 
of Theseus and Pirithous, (10) the Thorician stone, (11) the 
hollow pear-tree and (12) the stone sarcophagus; lastly (13) 
there is the hill of Demeter Euchloiis, L 1600. The TEMEVOS 
of Poseidon, the neighbourhood of the Cephisus, the village 
of Colonus, and some symbol of the presence of Prometheus 
as well as of the hero Colonus, are also implied. 

Before going further, it is necessary to describe the scene. 
Colonus is easily discernible from the North side of the 
Acropolis as the lesser and leftward of two rising-grounds which 
stand out against the dark olive-groves of the Cephisus. It 
is also distinguished by the monuments of K. O, Miller and 
Lenormand, whose white marble recalls something of the ancient 
brilliancy to which Colonus owed the epithet dpyjra, deserved 
no doubt by its altars and other adornments, and not merely. 
by the yellowish colour of the limestona The side towards 
Athens is entirely bare. But those approaching it from Daphni 
by way of Chaidari pass through the olive-groves and gardens 
that are watered by the runnels of the Cephisus. After passing 
these, the Acropolis is clearly seen. There is a path skirting 
the. North side of the knoll, and leading to the little chapel of 
Eleiisa. 

The facade of this diminutive temple is recent; but the 
structure is ancient, and some bits of marble about it, such as 
one of the pillars of the porch, may be of great antiquity. The 


inscription aboye the porch, dating from the last. restoration, is 
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as follows: EIKOZ ATIA EAAIOY2ZA AOHNA & TTANATIA 
MIZOXOPITIZA KAPTTAOQ. 

This is conjectured to mean, olxos dyias éAXcovons, és Tas 
"AOnvas, wavaylas pecoywpiricons és Kaprrabov, “ House of the 
Holy Merciful Lady of Athens and of the All-Holy (Virgin) 
of the inland district of Carpathus,” but I know nothing of its 
history. The shrine is too poor to maintain a priest, but a 
gsacristan and his wife take charge of it and keep the lamp 
and censer burning. The woman explained "EAawica to be 
the power who makes the olives grow (srote? tds éAalas dva- 
@7jAat), but I presume there is no doubt that “Our Merciful 
Lady” has taken the place of the “kindly ones” so much 
feared of old in this spot. 

Above this path (to the nght) the hill is very bare, the 
native rock appearing in many places. Below it (to the left) 
in May 1876 there was a crop of grain, and just before reaching 
the Chapel a young olive tree. Beyond the Chapel at the foot 
of the hill there is a somewhat rugged hollow with a little scant 
herbage. The larger knoll about a quarter of a mile to the 
Eastward is occupied by a garden, which is plentifully irrigated 
from the top’, The summit of Colonus, like the rock of the 
Areopagus, has been artificially levelled at some former time. 
I assume that the grove of the Eumenides was on the side 
towards the Cephisus, where by irrigation and culture the 
shrubbery and garden ground might easily- be brought close 
up ta the hill: and [ conjecture that the most sacred part of it 
was about the site occupied by the little chapel, facing the 
mountain-side between Daphni and Phyle, and lying towards 
the Eastern end of the knoll, The rough hollow, if not formed 
since by blasting for road-metal, may have answered to the 
description of the grassy dell, xcafvSpas ad xparip peidiylev 
Toray peipare cuurpéeyes. 

In attempting, however, ta verify these assumptions from 
the play itself, wa are met, by a preliminary difficulty. In the 
firet scone, Oedipus ia seated by Antigone within the sacred 


- I "Phe water scems, in part at least, © may have been done equally in ancient 
to, he axtificially brought. But this times. 
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precinct on an unhewn stone or rock. He is afterwards made 
by the Chorus to sit on what appears to have been a regularly 
prepared seat, in the unconsecrated ground. In both cases for 
the purpose of representation he must have occupied a position 
near the centre of the stage. How had the more convenient 
sitting-place escaped the quick eye of Antigone? A more 
serious difficulty is behind. For, without having recourse to 
some violent supposition, or multiplying sacred places beyond: 
reason, how are we to separate the yadxdrrous 6565 where Oedipus 
first sits down, from the xarappdxrnv oddv yadxois BdOpocs 
ynOev éppifwpévor, of 1.15907 And yet, if there is any connec- 
tion between them, it is strange to find the latter mentioned as 
something quite out of sight and behind the scenes. 

The harshness of both these alternatives may be obviated 
by conjecturing as follows. Oedipus and Antigone approach 
Colonus from the side of Chaidari. When they first appear on 
the left side of the stage to the right of the spectators they 
have the Acropolis in view. As they advance, the slope of 
Colonus rises before them and the grove of the Eumenides is 
seen on the spectators’ left. About the centre, jutting from 
beneath the foliage, appears a corner of bare rock. On this 
Oedipus is seated when the stranger finds him. And from hence 
Antigone descries the approach of the Coloniate elders. She 
then leads her father into the wood, and, as the Chorus enter, the 
scene changes. This is made possible, as in the Ajax, by the 
stage being left vacant, when Oedipus and Antigone have re- © 
tired. And the attention of the spectators is diverted by the 
entrance of the Chorus. Their movements about the thymele 
now represent their roving search throughout the réyevos of 
Poseidon for the daring man who has violated the grove of the 
Semnz. The grove itself, in its Southern aspect, now forms the 
central back ground, and in front of it are the low seats regu- 
larly appropriated to intending worshippers (@a@pa, épava). 

Colonus now rises to the left of the spectators, towards the 
altar of Poseidon, and the path leading round the grove to the 
sanctuary opens towards the spectators’ mght. By this path 
Ismene goes to make her offering. According to this sup- 
position, then, the yadxovs odds was a piece of bare rock, 
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forming ‘the extreme N.E. end of the rising-ground, symboli- 
cally associated in the religio loct at once with the presence 
ef- the Eumenides and with the permanence of Athens. 
(Whether @pesoxa is purely metaphorical or to be taken 
literally with Schneidewin may be left undetermined, also 
how far odds suggested the notion of a ‘threshold,’ i.e. approach 
to Hades, and how far that of a floor or foundation). On some 
part of this natural plinth or basement Oedipus is seated by 
Antigone: and at some cleft or crack in this the Earth may 
have opened to receive him to the place where there is no 
more pain. Thus the inward monition which he acknowledges 
(riorop €€ vyudv mrepov) had drawm him close to the very apt 
where he was destined to pass away. 

. Let us now try to follow the movements of the different 
persons with reference to the notices of place above mentioned. 

Oedipus and Antigone as they are disclosed on the spec- 
tators’ right have Athens in view. They cross te the middle of 
the stage, and he sits on the Western end of the piece of. rock 
whose further and higher portion, with the declivity mentioned 
afterwards, 1. 1590, is hidden by trees. Towards this he may be 
supposed to turn.when he makes his prayer. When the elders 
are seen approaching from the village, he withdraws with 
Antigone into the grove, and while the Chorus are supposed to 
range the réyevos of Poseidon in search of him, he cautiously 
follows the sound under cover of the fringe of the wood. He 
discloses himself at the centre of the new scene (above p. 3, |. 40) 
on the verge of the hollow leading to the sacred fountain. He 
is made to sit on a seat placed before the entrance of the sacred 
ground towards Athens. He is driven from this when the 
Chorus learn his name, but after the appeal of Antigone and 
his own solemn protest is suffered to await the arrival of 
Theseus. Ismene meanwhile comes (from the left) and, after 
some dialogue which further impresses the Chorus, is sent to 
make the offering (to the right). 

Theseus enters (left), accepts Oedipus as. pérouxos of Athens, 
and retires (left) to sacrifice to Poseidon. The altar, described 
as axpayv (1. 1492), was probably near the top ofthe hill. Creom 
arrives (right), having caught Ismene while about her offering 
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beyond the grove, He sénds Antigone away and tries to seta 
Oedipua, Theseus returns from the altar, and departa with 


Creon, The Chorus wonder whether the maidens will be over- 


taken about Daphni, or further on by the shores of the bay of 
Eleusia, or whether they are hastening towards the pass of 
Phyle, ‘ westward of the snowy rock, —-probably the overhanging 
ateep end of Parnes, so conspicuous in the northward view from 
the Acropolis, 

Theseus returns with the maidens, from the left, for he has 
past near the altar, where Polynices is kneeling. Polynices alsa 
enters from tha left, and returns the same way. And when the 
thunder is heard from behind, Qedipug departs, followed by 
his daughters and Theseus, either by the path to the right, or 
at, the centre through the midst of the grove, perhaps down the 
grassy dell, The messenger, one of the attendants of Theseus, 
returns from the right and describes the movements preceding 
the end. If the yadrxots odds is what, we have supposed, a place 
where the bare rock: was exposed at the foot of the knoll 
(xadcods, like our ‘adamantine,’ having passed from the literal 
rpeaning), we must imagine Oedipus to approach it now from the 
opposite (E.) end to that (W.) on which he sat when found hy 
the stranger, 

The sacredness of the spot was hows by the many paths 
which converged towards it from every side, He stood, peo- 
hebly faring the rock, near the point where these paths met, in 
3, spot which ia deserihed as equally distant from four objects, 
familiar to Sophocles, and therefore but obscurely indicated by 
him to w. The stone tomb or sarcophagus may have been the 
burial-placa of some forgotten hero, or a sarcophagua brought 
from elsewbere, and endued with soma symbolical meaning. 
The “hallow-pear-tree” is only interesting as showing how far 
Sophocles was from caring for archmological vrwisemblanee. The 
Thorician. stone may have been an ancient avdOngm, perhaps a 
lump of Laurian ore, brought from Thoricus iy the neighbowr- 
hoed. ef Sunium. - Whether the hollow basin, on or near which 
waa inscribed the record of the agreement of Theseus and Peiri- 
thotis, ia the same with the xpazyp of L 15% must be left 
wReertaln. 
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The maidens fetch fresh water from the hill of Demeter 
Euchloiis (the knoll to the Eastward): then comes the parting, 
and all, excepting Oedipus and Theseus, retire a space,—then 
turn, before passing from the yadxots ddds, and know that 
Oedipus has disappeared. 


It is provoking to leave so much that is merely conjectural 
in our endeavour to identify the features of @ locality, round 
which such sacred associations clustered. But the mere effort, 
however unsuccessful, may be of some use in helping us to 
yealize the holiness of the spot where so many divine presences 
were ever ready to break forth, where Hermes and Persephone 
led Oedipus to his resting-place, where the Dread Goddesses 
received him graciously, where the earth-holding, earth-shaking 
Power possessed the rocky ground, and. Theseug held converse 
with the unseen, and the fire of Prometheus lurked, and 
Dionysus roamed the impenetrable shade, and the strong 
foundation of the Earth, the threshold of Hades, bloamed ahove 
with ‘Demeter’s flower,’--where the remembrance of the sorrow 
which they had shielded was the pledge of unconquerable 
might, for the Athenians, and, in the presence of the Knight 
Colonus, the blood of their enemies, whom Qedipus had re- 
nounced, was destined to be a grateful duink-offering ta his 
shade, 


E, CAMPBEED, 


N 


NOTE ON PLATO'S THEATETUS, rr. 142, 143. 


Mr Grote (Plato, &c. Vol. 11, p. 320, note) says with truth 
that the supposed date of the conversation between Euclides 
and Terpsion, which forms Plato’s Introduction to his Thex- 
tetus, can hardly be determined; but that it cannot be placed 
earlier than the commencement of the Corinthian war in 
B.C. 394, 7 

The balance of probability does seem, however, to turn in 
favour of the battle fought near Corinth in the summer of that 
year, which was the crisis of an expedition long remembered at 
Athens, as the first great-effort of the united city after the 
renovation of the democracy. (See Grote’s History of Greece, 
Vol. 1x. p. 407 note, p. 428 and notes.) 

Of the two other dates which have been suggested, one, 
369 B.C., is far too late. For that Euclides should have been 
thirty years in writing out the conversation, and that Terpsion, 
in his daily converse with his friend, should never in all those 
years have come to the point of asking for it, would be too 
glaring an improbability. The other date, 390 B.c, is free 
from this objection, but (I must own) the large proportion of 
mercenaries in the troops under Iphicrates takes something 
from the likelihood of this or any other battle fought by 
that commander having been the one in which Theetetus 
was engaged. If he was so engaged, it must have been as a 
hoplite in the Athenian contingent under Callias. 

But the strongest argument in favour of the battle of 
B.C. 394, is the profound and lasting impression which this 
campaign produced at Athens (as proved by the passages of 
Lysias and Demosthenes to which Grote refers) and the intense 
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interest with which it must have been followed by all classes at 
the time. (Lys. adv. Mantith. § 15, Dem. de Cor. p. 258.) 

Of this interest we have now an ocular proof, in the beau- 
tiful monument of Dexilaus, not long since discovered in the 
Cerameicus, and still exposed in situ. Beneath the high relief, 
of almost life-size, representing the young horseman, spear in 
hand, riding over a fallen youth who holds a shield, the i maCTBe 
tion runs :— 


AEZIAEQEAYEANIOOOPIKIOS 
. ETENETOETTITEIZANAPOAPXONTOZ 
ATTEQANENETIEYBOAIAO | 
ECFKOPINOQITONTIENTEITITIEQN ~ 


Tay wévre (r7éwv! His friends seem to have assumed that 
the deeds of this little squadron would be remembered for all’ 
time, and that to record the fact that he was one of them was, 
enough to ensure his fame. 

We may doubt if Théstetus, whose fortune had been 
squandered by his guardians, could afford the equipment of a 
knight, and theréfore we can hardly suppose him to have been 
one of this sacred band. But, if we assume TEIZANAPO to be 
an error for TIEIZANAPO, as seems inevitable, for there is no 
Tisander in the list of archons, Dexilaus and Thestetus must, 
have been nearly of an age, and belonging as they did to neigh- 
bouring demes (Thoricus was close to Sunium), they were 
probably known to each other, and may have been companions 
in the palzestra. 


L. CAMPBELL. 


ON TWO GREEK INSCRIPTIONS FOUND AT YORK! 


Or the eleven inscriptions in the Greek language which are 
known to have been found in England not the least interest- 
ing, and from various points of view, are the two of which an 
exact fac-simile, made from thé originals, is piven on the op- 
posite page. The tablets on which they aré punctured were 
found about thirty-five years ago in digging foundations for the 
old Railway-station at York: they seem to have been originally 
suspended, but rust or (some other causé) has joined them back to 
back, and thus helped to preserve these curious monuments of 
Greek speech and Roman dominion, which may probably, from 
the shape of the letters and. the rudeness of the puncturing, 
be assigned t6 the second or third century A.D. 

_ The material is thin bronze which in the course of time 
has become overlaid with a dark green patina, but still shows 
some traces of having been coated with silver. The inscriptions 
have been mentioned (‘ne prorsus abessent ab hac sylloge ‘) by 
Professor E. Hitibner in his very valuable work entitled Inscrip- 
tiones Britanniae Latinae (Berol. 1873, p. 62), but as yet no 
thoroughly satisfactory reading and interpretation have been 
published. 

.The following appears to be the purport :— 


(1) GE OTC (2) MKEANOI 
TOIC TOY HIE KAI THOYI 
MONIKOY TIPAI AHMHTPI 
TOPIOY CKPIB: 
AH"HT PIOC 
that is, 


(1) Oeots rots Tov nryepovixod mpartwpiov Yxpe8. Anuntpsos. 
(2) Oxeave nat Tybve Anuyrpros. 
1 Read before the Cambridge Philological Society the 18th of April 1876. 
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The second inscription is a natural invocation or thanks- 
giving to the marine powers on the part of Demetrius, and 
presents no difficulty beyond that of deciphering it, in which I 
received material help from Canon Raine; the occurrence how- 
ever of two different forms of w in the same word is notable, as 
being also found in the legends on Bactrian coins. The latter 
form, as M. Longpérier has suggested, occurs in the well-known 
[NWOI CAYTON on the field of the Vatican mosaic which 
bears the portrait of Chilon (cf. Winckelmann, Mon. Ined. I. 
p. 222, tav. 165, Roma 1767). 

But I feel great doubt as to the letters at the end of the fourth 
line in no. (1); if they be CKPIB-, as I have ventured to read 
them, they may stand for Sorsbontus the gentile name, or Scriba 
the profession, of Demetrius, though in this latter case they 
would more naturally have followed the personal name. In 
the days of decadence, to which this inscription may be as- 
signed, such mongrel nomenclature is by no means uncommon ; 
cf. ETNATIOC - TMACTOP and EGN(atius) DYONISIVS (sic) 
(Hiibner, Inserr. Brit. Lat. pp. 85 and 98), ovrexovAarwp, Kjvoos 
(Ev. S. Mare. vi. 27, xii. 14). Professor Churchill Babington 
suggests that these letters should be read as OKPIK or OKPIN, 
referring i in the former case to Ocriculum (the modern Otricol:), 
in the latter to Ocrinum, the Roman name of the Lizard Pownt: 


but from the a] at the end of the fourth line B. appears 


to me to be more obviously extracted. <A parallel to the dotted 
t in the first line is presented by the word ‘lANOYAPIC, oc- 
curring in a Christian inscription on stone found at Saida, which 
is preserved in the Louvre. 

The words Geos rots rod yyepovixod wpattwplov ‘To the 
Gods of the Governor's praetorium’ give an interesting example 
of the worship of special det castrenses to which Tacitus more 
than once alludes (Ann. 1. 89: 11.17: Mist. 11.10), and also 
(as has been suggested by Mr Kenrick) throw light upon a 
“ passage which has cost commentators much fruitless labour in 
explanation :—xal avrol ovx eiondOov eis 76 Trpattwptoy, tva py 
pravOedory (Ev. S. Joh. xviii. 28): for no strict Jew could 
under any circumstances, but least of all at Passover-tide, enter 
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a Praetorium, if it was manifestly dedicated to heathen Gods 
and contained an altar for their worship. 


Two Latin inscriptions, punctured on bronze tablets of similar 
size and shape, are exhibited in the bronze room of the British 
Museum: around the boss of a bronze shield, preserved at 
Newcastle, some punctured letters have also been recognised 
(Hiibner, 1. c. p.116, no. 570), but have not been very satisfac- 
torily explained. 


S. S. LEWIS. 


Journal of Philology. vou. v1. 9 


A CONJECTURAL EMENDATION OF COLOSSIANS IT. 18. 


“LET no man beguile you of your reward in a voluntary 
humility and worshipping of angels, intruding into those things 
which he hath not seen, vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind.” 

The above rendering of Col. ii. 18 seems (as regards the 
point to be discussed) satisfactory, until we notice that it 
assumes a corrupt reading, & 7 éwpaxev éuBarevwr, the better 
reading being a eopaken emBateyon, Without the negative par- 
ticle, 

The o for » is also of some significance, since in verse 2 
the better reading is éwpaxay. The tendency would be to 
write w for o, rather than vice versa; and some editors here 
ignore the less usual form édpaxey (1 John i. 1, 2; iii. 6; iv. 
20, &c.). 

The reading @ édpaxev éuSarevwv has been interpreted of 


1. THe MATERIALIST, who takes his stand upon things 
of sense, “which he has seen;’’ “bei dem Sinnlichen ‘stehen 
bleibend ;” 


2. THE VISIONARY, who moves in a region of subjective 
vision; amongst things “which he has seen,” where the seeing 
is “nicht ein Sehen mit den Augen, sondern ein geistiges 
Schauen, welches dem Gebiete des ¢avtafecOat, zum Theil 
wohl auch der visioniiren Ekstase, angehorte.” 


The former interpretation may be dismissed as unsuited to 
the context: the latter, as involving a disparaging use of dpa, 
which is not in accordance with such passages as 

Gun anv Neyo cot, Ste O oldapey Aadodmev, eal 5 Ewpaxapev 
paptupovpey’ Kal rnv paprupiay nev ov AauPBavere. 
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A man is net to be blamed for taking his stand upon true 
“vision :” those rather deserve censure who refuse to listen to 
one who HAS SEEN. 

The difficulty of the reading, @ éopaxey ¢uBatevwv, has been 
recognised by commentators, and more than one conjectural 
emendation has been proposed—the most recent by Professor 
Lightfoot, who would read éwpa (or aiwpa) xevepPBatevor. 

The two parts of this emendation have to be considered 
separately. 


1. The form xevepSateva, for xeveuBaréw, does not actually 
occur, *‘ yet it is unobjectionable in itself.” The latter is used 
as a medical word, to probe, sometimes absolutely : sometimes 
with 8:a of the region traversed: once, where the reading is 
doubtful, with eés, or with a simple accusative’. For its meta- 
phorical use Dr Lightfoot cites inter alia Basil. Op. I. p. 135, 
where the mind is spoken of as pupia wravnGévra Kal ToAdG 
keveuBatnoayvra. Such a compound? is well suited to the 
passage under consideration, where it would stand in parallelism 
with eix7 puarovpevos, since ei«7 and eis xevov are used synony- 
mously. Cf. un qaws ex KeKxotriaxa eis Uuas o iv. 11), 
ovdé eis xevov éxomrlaca (Phil. ii. 16). 


2. It 1s an objection to éwpaand aiwpa that they are quite 
foreign to the New Testament. In place of either of them, 
read aépa, which requires even less alteration of the text, and is 


a characteristic word of St Paul. The passage would then run 
as follows: 


undels vpuds xataBpaBevérw Oérwv év tatretvoppoovvy Kal 
Opnoxeia tTav ayyékwv, dépa KeveuBatevov, cixy pucrovpevos 
e A A A nr 
UO TOU vods THS TapKos avTod. 


With the proposed reading*, aepa KenemBaTeyon, compare 








1 "Eufarebw likewise has various 
coustructions, being used either with- 
out an object, or with eds, or with a 
genitive, a dative, or an accusative 
(Josh. xix. 51), It is used metaphor- 
leally by Philo, de Plantatione Noe 
(1. 341, ed. Mangey): As well-diggers 
sometimes fail to reach water, so 


thinkers, however much they push 
their investigations — although émi 
shéov euBaretorres rais miornpats)— 
may fail to reach their 7é\os. 

2 Cf. xevns dwdrns in ver. 8. 

3 I find that this reading had been 
thought of by Dr Lightfoot, but was 
rejected as requiring more change 


9—2 
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ovpavoy éuBarevet ry Oewpia, which the commentators cite from 


Nemesius, de vita Hominis. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A. In seeking illustrations of the proposed reading in 
Col. ii. 18, it is natural to turn first to the cognate Epistle to 
the Ephesians. Let us then compare the following passages : 


Ephes. 1. 22—ii. 3. 

And hath put all things un- 
der his feet, and gave him to 
be the head over all things to 
the church, 

Which is his body, the ful- 
ness of him that filleth all in 
all. 

And you hath he quickened, 
who were dead ip trespasses 
and sins; 

Wherein in time past ye 
walked according to the course 
of this world, according to the 
prince of the power of the atr, 
the spirit that now worketh in 
the children of disobedience : 

Among whom also we all had 
our conversation in times past 
in the lusts of our flesh, ful- 
filling the desires of the flesh 
and of the mind. 


Coloss. ii. 18, 19. 

Let no man beguile you of 
your reward in a voluntary 
humility and worshipping of 
angels, (?) untruding into those 
things which he hath not seen, 
vainly puffed up by his fleshly 
mind, 

And not holding the Head, 
from which all the body by 
joints and bands having nou- 
rishment ministered, and knit 
together, increaseth with the 
increase of God. 


The two passages shew a remarkable agreement in several 
of their characteristic words, but there is nothing in the latter 


which corresponds to aépos in the former. 


Supply this defect 


in the way suggested, and there results a sustained series of 


parallelisms, between 


than édp¢g (or aldpg) «.7.r., either of 
which, however, requires two changes 


(including w for o), whereas dépa re-. 


quires but one. I too at first rejected 
it, in favour of a double compound 
depoxevenBarevur. 
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Keharyny, capa, dépos, THS CapKes Kal rav Scavormy, in the 
one passage, and 

xedaryy, c@pa, aépa, Tov vods TS capxds, in the other". 

B. Compare also 1 Cor. ix. 24—27: 


«...but one receiveth the prize...So fight I, not as one that 
beateth the air...lest that by any means, when I have preached 
to others, I myself should be a castaway.” 

Here BpaBeiov and pyres dddxtwos combine to suggest the 
idea of xaraBpaPevérw (Col. ii. 18), and aépa Sépwv corresponds 
to dépa xevepBarevwv. 

The proposed emendation involves a slight and natural 
change viz, the omission of an o, which was inserted to com- 
plete the sense, the original having been wrongly divided, thus, 

& €PAKEN EMBATEYOON. 

Compare ov (ov)y xaxomd@ncov, in the received text of 
2 Tim. ii. 3. 

The letter o is sufficiently like e and p to make the insertion 
_natural (cf. Heb. xii. 8, where Codex A corrupts noeoi into 
no@pol). Its insertion would be the more natural to a scribe whose 
eye was accustomed to 6c for 6eoc, and other abbreviations, and 
especially to the omission of 0. | 

The proposed reading restores a characteristic word of St 
Paul. . "Ap, which occurs three times in the remainder of the 
New Testament, is used by him four if not five times, as below, 
and always in remarkable ways: 


1 Thess. iv. 17, ets amravrnow tod Kuplov eis dépa, 
1 Cor. ix. 26, ws ov« dépa Sépwr. 

1 Cor. xiv. 9, écece ydp eis aépa NadovrTes. 

Eph, ii. 2, rijs eEovolas Tov aépos. 

Col. ii. 18, dépa xeveuPatevov. 


2 Notice too the expression “‘with in contrast with ver. 15, 16, which are 
every wind of doctrine” (Eph. iv. 14), parallel to Col. ii. 19. 


CHARLES TAYLOR. 


"Ts Aovoapevn cis Kudopdy BopBédpov. 


I PROPOSE to trace the origin of this proverb, and shall shew 
that it is due to a very singular mistake. 


S. Peter’s words are as follows (11. Pet. ii. 22): 
cupBEeRnxey avrois (t.e. to the apostates) 7d THs aAnOois 
Tapoimlas 
Kuwy émiotpéyas ért rd iiov e&épapa 
Kal is Novoapévn eis ‘xudopdy BopBdpov. 


The ‘true proverb’ which he is quoting is from Proverbs xxvi. 11 


where there is an important difference between the Hebrew and 
the LXX. Thus :— 


HEBREW : 
wp Sy aw abso 


rows mow Ss 


GREEK: 


"Qorep xvwv Grav érérOn eri riv éavrod eueroy 
Kal puntos yevnrat 


olTws appav 7H éavrov xaxlg évaorphpas 
él THY éavTod dpaptiay’ 


I maintain that the Greek version arose as follows :—Every 
scholar: knows that in old MSS. a mistake often occurs from 
a word which the scribe had omitted and then written above 
the line, but which has afterwards been read in the wrong place 


1 Or xvdopa. 
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Suppose then that the text from which the L.XX. translated was 
written thus: 

wp Sy aw sbos 
rah) 4 
rian, bps 


Now MJY is quite near enough to NIY for a Septuagint 
translator; in fact, the translator has made the very same 
mistake in Chap. xvii. v. 9, where he translates (IW “repeats” 
by pice? “hates.” In the present instance he translates 
“Qowep xvwy Grav érérOy éwi roy éavtod Ewerov 
Kal puontos yévnras, 
It now remains for him to translate now bps; this he 
does by borrowing IW (dvactpépas) and by (ém)) from the 
first clause, and expanding the thought of sin which lies hid in 
ndrg by rendering it by two Greek words xaxlg and apaprtlay, 
as though he had supplied the sentence thus: 


snaton by sev inbwea Spo p> 


Such I believe to have been the origin of the LXX. version 
of this passage. 

We will now take this latter portion of the proverb and 
translate (either from the LXX. or the Hebrew) into Aramaic, 
remembering that the chief thought in the bp) is impious 
self-confidence*. It is the self-confident man who is ever re- 
peating his sins, as it 1s said (Prov. xiv. 16): 

mist soynb Ss) yp sD) ty oon 
“ A wise man fears and turns from evil, but a fool carries him- 
self proudly and is confident.” And again, Prov, xxviii. 26: 
D9 Ny 123 mii “He that trusteth in his own heart 


1 The two senses of boa, ** folly” 
and ‘‘trust,”? may be seen from the 
following passages: In sense of trust, 
Job iv. 6, xxxi. 24, viii. 14; Ps, lxxviii. 
7; Prov. iii, 26. In sense of folly, 
Eecl. vii. 25; Ps. lxxxv. 9; also Psalm 


xlix, 14, though in this latter passage 
I believe there is a play upon both the 
meanings of boa, i.e. ‘they have con- 
fidence, but that confidence is only 
folly.’ 
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is a fool.” ‘But the Aramaic word which corresponds to M3 
is YM) which in Hebrew signifies “to wash,” but in Aramaic 
“to trust,” “to be confident,” &. Again, the word correspond- 
ing in Aramaic to avacrpéwas is “IM from the well-known 
root WM “to return’,” “go round,” &c. I would therefore 
suggest the following Aramaic version, which we will first write 
without final letters, as it would have been written in a MS.: 
navn Sy spn abs on 
momenad sexins nt 
This rendering would accurately reproduce the thought of the 
Hebrew; by giving N¥‘M “the confident-one,” it would draw 
out the thought of bp», whilst the word MMW" “his bad- 
ness,” “his sin,’ would explain the thought of NAN. Thus :-— 
“ As the dog which turns on his own vomit 
So the confident-(fool) returns to his sin.” 
But now comes a Greek translator who knows perhaps about 
as much Hebrew as the authors of the Septuagint. 
In the first part of our text he cannot get wrong, so he 


translates 
Kuwy ériorpépas érl 7rd Biov éFépapa, 
but in the second clause he sees °}M which he takes for the 
Hebrew “WIN “a swine”; YT he knows signifies “to wash,” 
and the root YNX2 or Y'5 signifies “a stench,” consequently he 
divides the words thus 
ames Sx yn om 

and translates :— 

Kat 0s Noveapérn els KUALo pO” BopBéopov. 








1 Since writing the above my atten- — 


tion has been drawn by my friend 
Rev. O. Taylor, of 8. John's College, to 
the following passage, which contains 
a play upon the words tM, ‘to re- 
turn,” and YIM, “a swine.” Midrash 
on Levit. end of Perg. 18, where after 
comparing Edom to the swine he says 
TMOY NInow WIN nD” Nps nD 

‘309 myo, ie. “And why is its name 


called swine? Because it brings back 
the crown to its masters,” &., quot- 
ing Obad. verse 21, 

I have also to record my thanks to- 
Mr Taylor for the very ingenious sug- 
gestion that in the words used by our 
Lord (Matt. vii. 6) there was probably 
a double play, i.e. on ‘‘swine” (7th) 
and ‘‘turn again” (1M), and also on 
“pearls” (MYSIWD) and “feet” 65>). 
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Those who maintain that the Greek of the Second Epistle 
of S. Peter is an original would do well to consider three points 
in connexion with the present passage. 

First.—That in the whole range of Jewish literature no 
proverb has been found answering to this one. The nearest is 
probably Talmud Babli Berakoth 25a, for which I am indebted 
to Dr Schiller-Szinessy. 


AO UNDWD SOT NID MINTED “NT OD NBD ON 
IMI ppt I'yee OMY 
(The discussion has been on the question when the Sh’ma may 
be said and when it may not be said.) 
“Rabbi Papa says The mouth of the swine counts as pass- 
ing filth (3.¢. filth that goes by). 
(They said) That’s a truism. No (said he), It is a needful 
thing (to say) (for it is true) even when it has just 
come up from the river,” 


But it is evident that the thought here is quite different from 
that in our proverb, 

Secondly—The force of the argument in the Greek is much 
weakened by ‘T's Aovcapévn x.7.r., for the writer is describing 
apostates whose last state shall be worse than the first. Now 
the dog who comes back to his own vomit is an illustration full of 
force, for as the Rabbinic commentators say, “If it did not agree 
with him the first time, how much less the second?’ But a 
sow that has washed itself and then returned to its filth cannot 
be said to be worse than before, and upon this the whole argu- 
ment turns. 

Lastly— We have shewn that an Aramaic original (of which 
the whole Epistle’ gives the strongest indications) would fully 
account for this singular mistake, and while following the 
Hebrew and the LXX. would strengthen and not weaken the 
argument of S. Peter. 


1 I hope in future articles to make translator of the Second Epistle of 8. 
good this point, and to shew other Peter has fallen. 
similar mistakes into which the Greek 


EDWARD G. KING. 





ON THE INSCRIPTION IN DANIEL V. 25. 


In reading the verse containing this inscription, together with 
the three following which contain the interpretation, two diffi- 
culties occur. 

1, Mene, which is repeated in the inscription, is found 
but once in the interpretation. 

2. The Medes, who are mentioned in the interpretation, do 
not appear in the inscription. 

I have not been able to find that these points have been 
handled by any commentator satisfactorily, and I have there- 
fore ventured to suggest a method of accounting for and re- 
moving the difficulties. 

The passage has long been the subject of ingenious specu- 
lation. In the Talmudic treatise Sanhedrin we find (fol. 22a) 
the following discussion. What is the meaning of—They were 
not able to read the writing (Dan. v. 8) ? 

Rab said, It was written in Gematria DDN JIN NM no! 
(where = § &c). 


Samuel said, inne ‘P33 DinoS—arranging the letters 


thus— 


pIndD 
‘Dp33 
yOORN 


R. Johanan said, \5°D*) np DIS ‘DoN—reading each 
word backwards, 


R, Asai said, p*D15 bhp ND) sis erangpaciaig the 


first and second letters of each word. 








ee | 
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It is to be observed that these suggestions, however in- 
genious they may be, do not touch the points at issue. They 
all assume the repetition of Mene and the omission of the 
Medes. But they shew that the form of the inscription was 
the subject of speculation. 

Before introducing my own explanation I would premise 
that I do not presume to meddle with the question of the 
character in which the original inscription was written. It 
would be sufficient for my purpose to assume that it may have 
-been in a form not very unlike the ordinary square Hebrew; 
and considering that the origin of this is referred by tradition 
to Babylon, this would be no very far-fetched assumption. But 
I would prefer to regard the difficulty as due to a corruption in 
the MSS. | 


If then the inscription were written in two lines thus— 
bon Nib Mene Tekel 
D5) “1% Madai uPharas 


it would be easy for ‘Ti with the following | to be corrupt- 
ed into JD’; and if the words were read in pairs vertically 


instead of horizontally, we should then obtain the present 


text.. I regard D5 as probably the word in the inscrip- 
tion, ‘and }‘D"5 as belonging to the interpretation. The 
reading ‘Si lends itself to the double interpretation which 
runs throughout: 


eS 


N39 being explained ‘by. a reference to two roots ‘signi- 
fying numbered and brought to an end; 


bon by a reference to two roots signifying weighed and 
light ; 

Dip ‘by a reference to two roots signifying divided and 
Persians. 


So ™ might be referred to Si measured and Medes. 
1 In MSS..it is often impossible to distinguish % from 1. 
W. A. W. 


TWO EPHESIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


THE inscriptions intended for publication at the end of 
Mr Wood's work on his discoveries at Ephesus having been 
found to exceed the available space, a few have been with- 
drawn, including two out of a small number which I had un- 
dertaken to edit in such elementary fashion as beseemed one 
whose studies had lain in other fields, These two inscriptions 
with the accompanying notes, somewhat altered,. are now 
transferred to the Journal of Philology, with Mr Wood's 
cheerfal consent. The seeming presumption of republishing 
and annotating No. I after M. Waddington is justified, I trust, 
by the possession of Mr Wood’s fresh copy, and by the fresh 
conjectures which I have ventured to propose and illustrate. 
No. II is new and for more than one reason interesting. 


No. I 
On a voussoir of the arch adjoining the Stadium. 
eeeevsr#eFeesse88 @ @e e® © e @ @ @ e@ ¢ ® e638 e THE e 
e* © @ @ @ @ er ee ee ean if 1.) 8 72. 0 >> 
eo «© @ @ 8e© @ © @ (@ oeeeee?srtet8eeF8 © @ @h8emhUcOhlUlOhlU ANAPIASIN 
... TANTI, co eeseee ee OYKOZMOKAI 
: OQKATAZTPOMATI. OLAYTOIAEE . E.O. & 


.NKAIENTOZUTAAINENAERIA. B. = : 
, vA - Z-SYNTQKATAKEPKIZONTITOI. . 
- 2 AEYK . AIOOKAITHEHEA. ATHIPOTOY 
EPLTOYAYTQNKAGIEPQZTANAEKAITHBOYA , 
APTYPIONONNQZEKTHSMNPOZOAOYKATEN... 10 
TONIDPOTONTEIMONAYTONEN.. ATO.AA.. 
BANOS . AIANOMHN . OMOINSKAITHTEPOYS . . 
ONQZAAMBANOZSI. ENTOSTAAIOQUPO. 
TEIMONAYTON - AIANOMHN.KAI-ED........... 
NEN ATOZAYTOYERETEPOYXPHM . ‘ 15 
- KAOIEPQZAN-AYTOIS. ANE@HKAN. 
- TENENTOTYMNAZSIQAZKAHDI..Y. 
..N- YIINON - SYNUANTITO. AIO Raw ae acess waa ys 





TWO EPHESIAN INSCRIPTIONS. I4t 


ue 

ge Se Petes [Ap]rémibos. 2 we ee oe ee 
dvSpiow [ody] wavri [ra idl tijs Oelod Koo pap xa [rlo 
Kataotpopate’ of avrot Sé é[x]o[opun[oaly (2) nat ev t@atadip 5 
év Seka B ofedl]8[a]s atv 7G wxataxepkivoyrs roliy] [r]e 
Aeux@ AlO@ Kai tH cEéSpa TH pd ToD Epyou avTav’ Kadvépw- 
aay 8 xai rH Bovd[y] apylptov S1rws éx tTHS mpodddou Kat’ 10 
év[cau|roy mpo tay Teay avtav ev [Tq] ayo[p|a A[apu]Ba- 
voo[t] Ssavounv opolws xat Ty yepove[la] Grws AapBavo- 
oly] €v Te otadig mpd [tar] Temav avtdy Stavoyny’ kal 
éy[yonv (rod) Sarralyyparos avrod é& érépov ypnplaros opoi- 15 
ws] xabtépwoay avtois* avéOnxav [Se] [xa]t ev tO yupvacio 
"Ackrntil@ olu[yBwpoly °Tarvoy ovv travtit TO bie [xoopo] 


This inscription has already been published by M. Le Bas, 
and briefly commented on by M. Waddington (Voy. Arch. iii 
n. 141), who was unable to find any note about it among 
M. Le Bas’s papers. Mr Wood states that it is in a place most 
difficult of access, and that it can only be seen by climbing a 
tree. It is no wonder that each copy needs much correction 
from the other, and that even after comparison a few uncer- 
tainties remain: some of them are probably owing to the use 
of ligatures, of which ten are noted by Mr Wood. edidas, 
toly@, €&éSpa, cat’ éviavrov, and the final xcop@ are due to | 
M. Waddington. The stone is a memorial of certain public 
benefactions by persons whose names are lost. They consisted 
of restorations or decorations, partly of a religious kind, in 
various public places or buildings, and also of gifts of money to 
produce an income for annual distribution among the members 
of the two chief municipal bodies of the city. A similar 
combination of gifts occurs in C, J. G. 3442 (Philadelphia). 

Line 1: M. Le Bas has THEM, Mr Wood THEA, with a 
doubt about TH. The first three lines must relate to the 
adornment.of some public place with a statue of Artemis, and 

apparently some attendant images. Line 4: M. Le Bas has 
~ no savrt, of which N alone is marked by Mr Wood as doubtful. 
M. Le Bas begins the line at OZMQ, and M. Waddington 
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writes ody t@ xoope; but Mr Wood. has the preceding OY :. 
line 18 supplies Sim. Line 5: Kataotpaypa, usually meaning 
the deck of a ship, must here have the previously unknown 
sense of a pavement, as orpaua has in two inscriptions cited 
in Steph. Thes., e.g. (C. I. G. 2264. 24, Delos) +6 orpapa tov 
ved tod "Arrod\Awvos. “Exdounoay is a little doubtful, but 
seems required by the sense: M, Waddington reads ézroincap, 
and both copies have EMO: M. Le Bas adds nothing more, 
Mr Wood a doubtful Y after O, and EN (E doubtful) at the 
beginning of the next line. Line 6: M. Le Bas has &...A.2, 
Mr Wood 2Y.IAE2 (Y and | doubtful): the tiers of seats 
(ceXides) are undoubtedly meant. M. Waddington points out 
that the new word xaraxeplbes must be derived from xepxis, 
a block of seats (cuneus). It is improbable however that the 
xepxides at Ephesus were divided from each other transversely 
by walls rather than by the usual passages; and the wall in- 
tended probably closed up the end of the xepxides on the 
right side of the open end of the Stadium. The remains of 
such a wall have apparently been seen by Adler: see note on 
line 9, In Aeve@ ALOm (Waddington) M. Le Bas’s copy has 
the fifth letter wanting or obscure, while Mr Wood has O 
without mark of doubt. AevaorABos (formed like Xevuxoior, 
AevKOALVOY, AevKoTréTpa, and AEvKCoKapos) is used by Proco- 
plus as a substantive, as well as in inscriptions as an adjective, 
and may perhaps be right here. The difference however be- 
tween 2 and O might easily escape notice in an inscription 
so difficult of access, as line 18 shews; and it is safer to adopt 
the usual form employed in similar inscriptions. A public: 
exhedra was usually an open portico provided with seats. 
Line 9: "Epyov, recorded only by Mr Wood, is accepted by 
M, Waddington in a letter to Mr Wood, and is practically 
certain, [ alone being marked as doubtful. Tod épyou avrav 
must mean the portion of restoration or decoration (as Just 
described) carried out at their cost, épyov being frequently 
used of architectural works, On the lavish public and private 
expenditure on public buildings under the Empire, see Fried- 
lander Stttengesch. Roms iii 116 ff. The language of this in- 
scription seems to imply that the marble seats and wall were 
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restorations of existing structures of inferior material, and that 
the exhedra was a new decoration of the Stadium. This in- 
ference agrees singularly with the statements of Adler (in an 
appendix to a paper of E. Curtius in Proc. of Berlin Acad. 1872 
p. 38), who attributes the Stadium proper to the age of Ly- 


simachus, but calls ‘the front’ ‘a Roman creation,’ of no later- 


date than the reign of Tiberius, This front or ‘hall of en- 
trance’ consists, he says, of a double row of seven columnar 
arcades between four stout corner shafts, all placed on low 
stylobats. It can hardly be doubted that the ‘front’ was in 
fact a row of exhedrae (three or seven), and the exhedra of the 
inscription would seem to have been that which directly fronted 
the wall which closed the end of the seats at the right side 


on entering the Stadium. Adler mentions that close to the © 


‘hall of entrance’ the rows of seats are shut off by high an- 
gular (?) walls (“Neben dieser...Stadion-Eingangshalle sind 
die Sitzstufenreihen durch hohe Schenkelmauern abge- 
schlossen”), The following lines of the inscription have been 
already cited from M. Le Bas’s book by C. Curtius (Hermes 
Iv 181; cf. Zimmermann Lphesos 1. ersten chr. Jahrh. 26 ff), 
with two inscriptions brought home by Mr Wood, as proving 
the distinctness of the Council and the Senate. Distributions 
of the kind mentioned here are often noticed in the inscrip- 
tions. Line 10: IIpocodou is due to M. Le Bas’s copy: 
Mr Wood has a doubtful E for A. Line 11 (and 14): On this 
peculiar use of resun for a memorial ‘statue, common in in- 
scriptions, see Le Bas, i p. 19. M. Le Bas reads AT OYA, and 
Mr Wood's fourth letter is doubtful. Lines 14 f.: Mr Wood’s 
line ends with’ EIT, both letters doubtful; M. Le Bas has EI: 
éyyunv justifies both readings, and gives good sense. The 
following substantive, the end of which is read by M. Le Bas 
as N . MATO2, is taken by M. Waddington to be ovouaros: but 
Mr Wood says that there is no doubt about NHM, which are 
joined in a ligature; the word must therefore be either Sarayy- 
paros or, with a hardly perceptible change in the visible letters, 
édeirnparos. The line thus made is however long; and rod 
is perhaps not indispensable. .Avrod seems to be the apryvpioy 
of line 10, contrasted with é£ érépov ypnuatos. The insertion 





re ee. 
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of ézoiws improves the sense, and fills up an otherwise rather 
short line, while contributing two letters to the next line, 
which is likewise hardly of full length, and is marked by M. 
Le Bas as imperfect at the beginning. If there is no such 
imperfection, cuy|xaOtépwoav would serve. In lines 17 f. 
M. Waddington leaves the gaps untouched, except that he 
supplies xdopq@ in his letter to Mr Wood. He ends line 17 
with AZKAHTTION ....and begins line 18 with N.YTINON 
(taken as Urrvoy, not “Tzvov), M. Le Bas having read AZKAH- 
THQNY..and.N.YTNQN. It is surely clear that Asclepius 
and Hypnus are mentioned, «ai cannot have been the only 
intervening word, and there is not room for any probable 
second word; but ’AcxrAnrio civBopov “Trrvoy approximates 
closely to the traces, and gives a probable sense. Apparently 
the Gymnasium already possessed a statue of Asclepius, with 
which the donors now associated another of Hypnus. This 
attachment of several deities (cvpSwpol, cvvvaor) to one altar 
or shrine was not uncommon. For the form of expression 
compare Plutarch Mor. 492 D, adda xal viv modd\ayou 
ovpBopos ori “léraos atte [sc. r@ "Hpaxdci]. An inscrip- 
tion from the neighbourhood of Pergamum, published in another 
appendix to E, Curtius’s paper (p. 68), recites various honours 
decreed to Attalus Philometor, and inter aha, xaBtepdca 5é 
avTov Kal wyadpa...€v TS va@ Tod Ywrypos "AckAntriov wa H 
auvvaocs T@ eg, orncat Sé avTod Kal eixdva ypvony epiTrrov 
émr) orvnidos pappapivns mapa tov Tob Aués rod XwrApos Bapor, 
Cras Umapyy 3 elkav ey To erihaveotdtw ToT THS ayopas 
«.7.r. At the entrance of the Peribolus of a temple of Ascle- 
pius near the Gymnasium of Sicyon there were two cells, one 
of which contained a Hypnus; and the portico of the temple 
had two images, one of Oneirus, and the other of Hypnus, with 
a second name Epidotes, lulling to sleep a lion (Paus. ii 10 2). 

The inscribed, sculptured, and other stones composing the 
arch have been built up promiscuously, and this inscription 
cannot now be in its original position, though the contents 
shew that it has not been removed many feet. The arch itself 
is noticed in several accounts of Ephesus by travellers, and was 
figured by Le Brun in 1714 (Voyage au Levant p. 31). 
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No. II 


Cd 


From the dado of a pedestal found near the ‘ Gate of 
Persecution’ at Ayasaluk. 


AYTOKPATOP . 
@EQI 
KATZAPI 
SEBAZSTOIOYEZUASIAND . 
ENIIAN@OYITATOYMAPKOY 
POYAOYIOYTIAAOQNOS 
OAHMOZSOKALZAPEON 
MAKEAONONYPEKANION 
NAOITOIENESESOITONSEBA 
TTONKOINOITHEASIASAIA 10 
TEIMOGEOYTOYTEIMOGEOYKAIL 
MHTPOAQPOYTOYMHTPOADPOY 
APXONTONKAIAIAMHNO®IAOYTOY 
ATIOAAONIOYKAIMHNOTENOY> 
MHTPOPANOYKAIMENEKPATOYS "18 
IOYKOYNAOYEITIIMEAHTON 
ETIAPXIEPEQS THE 
AZIAZTIBEPIOYKAAYAIOY 


APIZTIQNOZ 


cv 


Avroxparop[e] Oe Kaicapt XeBactae Oveorraciave ent 5 
avOutratov Madpxoy Povroviov Tidrwvos 6 Sjyos 6 Katca- 
péov Maxedovor “Tpxavlwv vad t@ ev ’Edéco trav 2eBacrav 10 
xowe@ tHS ’Aaias Sid TetoOéov tov Tetpobéov nal Mytpo- 
Sapov tov Myrpodapov apyévrwy, cal dia Mnvodirov tov 
"ArroAAwviov Kat Mnvoyévous Mntpodavou nai Mevexpdatovs 15 
"TovcovvSou émripednrarv, eri apysepéws ths “Aclas TiBepiov 
Knaviiov *“Apiatiwvos. 


The subject is evidently a contribution, probably a statue 
of Vespasian, made by the city of the Macedones Hyrcani to 
the Augusteum at Ephesus, and consecrated to the deified 
Vespasian. This inscription adds M. Fulvius Gillo to the list 
of proconsuls of Asia. His place must be somewhere about’ 
Nos. 106—108 (P: Calvisius Ruso, L. Caesennius Paetus, 
Rufus) in M. Waddington’s list (Fastes Procons. de VAsi¢ 
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Mineure). The only record of his existence which I have 
been able to discover is a Latin inseription in the C. ZL. (iu 
853, Privilegia Veteranorum X), from which it appears that 
on Dec. 2, 76, under Vespasian, Galeo Tettianus Petronianus 
and M. Fulvius Gillo were consuls, i.e. conss. suffecti. M. Wad- 
dington states (ubi sup. 659) that from the death of Vespasian 
till the reform of Alexander Severus the legal minimum in- 
terval of 5 years between the consulate and the proconsulate 
of Asia, having in recent reigns become 8—10 years, was 
never less than 10 years, and often more than 15, with a 
constant tendency to increase. Vespasian died in 79, Titus 
in 81; so that the proconsulship of M. Fulvius Gillo probably 
lies about 87—92, under the reign of Domitian, who died in 96. 
In line 7 the title Kasoapéwy seems to be best explained 
by the analogy of Tralles. The people of Tralles call them- 
selves merely [6 89 ]u[os] 6 Ka:oapéwy in an inscription which 
M. Waddington (Voy. Arch, No. 600 a) illustrates from a coin 
of Tralles of the early years of Nero, which bears this one 
name; adding that later in the reign, and under Domitian, 
the legend is TpadX:ravov Katcapéwv, and subsequently Tpaa- 
Naveav alone; and it is possible that the town of the Mace- 
donian Hyrcani was in like manner .one of the many which 
jook the name of Caesarea under Augustus (Suet. Oct. 60, 
cited by M. Waddington). For the name Macedones Hyrcant 
gee Tac. Ann. 11 47 (where it is given as a synonym of Mostenz); 
Plin. H.:N. v 31; and coms in Mionnet iv 60 f.; Suppl. vii 
364: Jerome (Chron. 8. a. Tib. 5) uses ‘the form Hyrcania. 
Lines 9f. bring together in a single phrase the various 
characteristics of the temple which are usually mentioned less 
comprehensively. It was instituted for the worship of the 
emperors (ray XeBaorev), by the ‘community’ (rd xowdv) of 
Asia, being thus itself xowos ris "Acias; and it was located 
at Ephesus, one of the few great cities of the community 
which enjoyed this privilege; others, as apparently the city of 
the Macedones Hyrcani, being merely contributors. Compare 
an inscription at Acmonia (Waddington 755, cited by himself), 
dpyvepeds ’Acias vaoid tod év Edéow xowod tas "Acias. On the 
whole subject see Marquardt in Becker’s Rom. Alt. iii 1 138 ff; 
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2°70 ff.; and an important note by M. Waddington on his‘ 
No. 885. Line 13: The archons are local magistrates, and the 
* commissioners’ (ézipernTro@v) apparently the representatives 
of the city sent to Ephesus. Line 16: The name Jocundus 
occurs from the same region (Apollonis), next to a (destroyed) 
* Hyrcanian’ name, in a Trallian inscription (C. J. G. 3450 = 
Wad. 620). Lines 17 f.: On the High Priest of Asia, the 
supreme functionary of the worship of the Augusti for the 
whole province, not to be confounded with local High Priests 
of the same worship or with the Asiarchs, see the careful ex- 
position in M. Waddington’s note on his No. 885. 


F. J. A. HORT. 


‘ON GREEK DEPONENT VERBS WITH AOR. in @HN. 
(Read before the Cambridge Philological Society, 21 Oct. 1875.) 


In the few remarks with which I shall trouble you I pur- 
pose .to confine myself to the Attic dialect before the decay 
of its purity. - 

Greek deponent verbs or verbs of the middle voice which 
have an aorist ending in -@yv may be ranged under three 
classes. 7 
1. Such as have only this aorist form, with deponent or 
middle—never passive signification. 

2. Such as have both forms in -capqy (-apnv) and -Onv 
with deponent or middle signification, never passive. 

3. Such as have either both forms -caynv (-aynv) dep. or 
middle -@nyv passive, or have -@nyv alone passive. 

The Ist class embraces a tolerably large number consisting 
of the older words of the language e.g. Bovropar, Sivapai, 
o:opas, the poetic word dépxopas, and sundry compound verbs, 
of which dcaréyopas, Scavooduar (with other compounds of vow 
found only in the middle such as azrovooduar &c. except mpovo- 
ovat which will be discussed when I come to 2nd class), év@u- 
produat, mpolupoduat, emipedovpat, may suffice as examples. 
The list 1s too long to enumerate and students must learn them 
from experience. I think I can with no great difficulty prove 
- that one apparent exception is unreal. But first I would say 
that mpo8upnoacGa: is not to be foisted into Th. tv 9 by con- 
jecture, nor is xatadepxOnvat to be distorted, as a grammarian 
has attempted to do, into a passive meaning in Soph. Tr. 1000. 
The exception which I have spoken of is in Plato’s Laws 1 
654 C +O dcavonOév civa: kadov. I am persuaded by compari- 
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son of rr 692 c ra re vonOévra av KaXa TOTE Tavra aTécwoe 
that the prep. is an intruder. The passive voefo@a: recurs 
frequently in Plato, but no more could SavocicOat be sub- 
stituted for it than ra AeyOevta Kaxa be converted into Ta 
StareyPévra xaxa. The mistake is easily accounted for. A 
copyist has given the strokes of N twice. Another has inter- 
preted the first N AI. Then duvonféy was understood to be 
dtavonGer. 

The 2nd class contains but few words. The following list 
is nearly if not quite exhaustive. .aidoduas has ndeoapuny and 
76éc0nv. Both are found near to each other in Soph. O. T. 647 
651. zdecapuny is the only form in prose, dmsAAdpat usually 
has nsrArnOny, but Eurip. once gives the participle éauskAnoa- 
peevos Hel. 1471. Some have thought that they have detected 
in Thuc. vi 31 1o qefov ausrdrAgnOPev a passive meaning, but 
Poppo nghtly translates, quum inter se certasset peditatus. 
Another passage, a frag. of Eur. Phoenix quoted by Aeschin. a. 
Tim., requires some consideration. 


eal TOAN’ apidrAnOevta paptipwy dire | tavavti’ eyvoy' 


Is it credible that Eur. who has used nuwirrAnOyv 8 times as 
deponent Suppl. 195. Helen. 165. Herc. F. 1255 should once 
give it a passive meaning? I once conjectured cat moAXa p1- 
vubévra, “many informations given by witnesses.” The conj. 
follows nearly the ductus litterarum: for I and H are perpetually 
changed: and a double AA has the strokes of a single M, one 
stroke more than a N. (ama and adda.) I however have 
another conjecture which I venture to call at least specious, xat 
ToANG puunGévra, interpreting the word yonrevOévra. Plato in 
three places joins yéns with pipnrys, Rep. x 598 D. Soph. 235 a. 
‘Polit. 303.c. I respectfully submit this conjecture, which does 
not alter a single stroke, to the judgement of my audience. 
To proceed, a7roXoyotpar -nOnv and -nodynyv, both used by the 
oldest Attic writer Antiphon. -n@nv fell into disuse with other 
authors except Alexis a poet of the Middle Comedy quoted by 
Antiatticista in B. A.—adpvodpas -nodpnv and -nOnv. émidéyopuat 
“ T think upon, account” -£aynv Aeschyl. Suppl. 49 -@nv Agam. 
1498, unless there is some corruption in the passage, as was 
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suspected by G. Hermann. pupwnoxopar -noapuny and -nc On, 
the former poetic. péudopar epeuyrauny and éuéeudOnp : opéeyo- 
par (middle) wpe~dunv and wpéyOnv. arodsTevopat -evoapny 
and -evOny : rpovootpat -noduny in verse and in Antiphon v 43, 
in other Attic prose-authors -7Onv: dpafoua éppacduny and 
édpagPnv found in verse but not in Attic prose. I have re- 
served one word which requires a special notice, 7re:p@yas (mid.) 
-acapnv and -a@nv. But there is a sense of the active never 
found in the middle, “court, woo, tempt, solicit.” In this sense 
éretpa@nv is passive. Th. VI 54 furnishes us with an instance 
aetpabeis 5é 6 “Appodsos tid ‘Iarmapyov. Some words which 
might appear to belong to this class, belong really to the third 
class, 

3. This clasg from obvious reasons contains the largest 
number of verbs. Of deponents I take xrapat, ypa@pas as 
examples, cxryoapny and extn Ony p. eypnoauny and éypynaOny p. 
About éyp7qOnv I shall have something more to say before my 
paper comes to an end, Of middle verbs dxouscapyny m. éxopic- 
Onv p. exuxrwoapny m. éxvxrAwOnv p. will be enough to mention. 
To this class belong éorehavwoapmpy “I crowned myself,” éoreda- 
yoOnv p. “I was crowned”: éxoopnodpny m. éxoopnOny p. (as 
with his usual accuracy is remarked by Elmsley on Eur. Her. 
757). To this class I should assign wAodupayny and wrodipOny 
p. rather than to the second, mainly influenced by the considera- 
tion that in the one I believe single passage where wdrodupOnv 
occurs it takes the dative, while wAodupaynp is followed by the 
accusative, Thuc. VI 78 rots avrod xaxois oXopupOels I accord- 
ingly accept the interpretation of Portus “ob sua ipsius mala 
deploratus.” évaccaynv m. évac@nv p., used by poets only, the 
middle is in literal translation “I made myself to dwell”, the 
passive “I was made to dwell.” eézopev@ny and éboBnOyy are 
examples of -@yv found unaccompanied by the dep. aor. The 
‘latter word is strictly passive though joined with an accusative. 
Comp. éxrémAnypas and in Latin gravatus, Pegasus terrenum 
equitem gravatus Bellerophontem. 

I said that I should say something about éypyoOnv. Of 
this form I believe only two instances have.been found, one in 
an Attic author, Dem. Mid: 519 § 16 ws dv ypyc67 i.e. 7 éoOys, 
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the other in Herod. vit 144 ai 82 vées és td pedv ErrainOnoay ove 
€xypnoOncav. For what the MSS. give in Soph. Antig. 24 ow 
Sixy xpnoGels Sixaig no scholar nowadays can acquiesce in. 
The transfer of the « subscr. from d:caig to xpyoGels i.e. ypyo- 
Gels Sisara would. have seemed to me a certain emendation, if 
elsewhere yp7tw had been found in any other tense than pr. 
and imp. or if there had existed any trace of its having a pas- 
sive voice, Still I am not convinced that these are fatal obsta- 
cles to the conjecture. There is more difficulty in a passage in 
Eur. Heracl. 757, where, if the text be sound, vrrodeyOeis = trro- 
SeEapevos. The simple form édey@nv seems to have no existence 
in Attic either prose or verse, but the frequency of édeEaunp, 
and the words cited by Elmsley from Demosth. de Boeoti dote 
P. 1030 § 14 nal otrws im’ epyod els tiv otklay ecicdeyOévres, 
obviously passive, prevent me from inserting vodeyOels into 
the 2nd class, I believe that G. Hermann’s péAre for wédrw 
cuts the knot. “A suppliant having been received, ie. the 
reception of a suppliant.” What more likely than that the 
supposed acc. ixéras would lead a copyist to alter the person of 
the verb ? 

I fear that I have already trespassed too much upon your 
time, but before you “take your patience to you” I will after 
Cobet mention a peculiarity about the verb Sve in such of its 
compounds as take the Senses of dressing or undressing. These 
besides other passive tense have an aorist ending in -@ny e.g. 
amedvOnv “I was stript by another.” For further information 
about this word I refer you to the distinguished critic’s Novae 
Lect. p. 785 foll. 

After stating that in this investigation I have occasionally 
but not extensively made use of Mr Veitch’s diligent and 
accurate compilation, a book touching which I have only one 
thing to regret, that he did not winnow the chaff from the 
wheat, separating the post-classic from the classic authors, and 
begging you to accept my best thanks for your kind and staid 
attention to what I fear has been somewhat tedious, I sit down. 


R. SHILLETO. 


EMENDATIONS IN BURIPIDES AND EUPHRON. 


(Read before the Cambridge Philological Society, 23 March, 1876.) - 


Evrip. Ion 3. 


THE difficulties in the 1st and 2nd lines of this drama having 
nothing whatever to do with the purport of my paper, I briefly 
say in passing, that having long been of opinion that Porson’s 
rule, excluding the spondee in the 5th foot except under certain, 
limiting conditions, is a rule rather of euphony than of metre, 
I accept the first line, and adopt G. Hermann’s words, “ hunc 
graviorem et quasi ponderosiorem numerum bene convenire 
moli, quae hic describitur.” I pass over the next words with no 
other comment than that I have been hitherto unable to acqui- 
esce in the received interpretation of ovpavev éxtpiBwv, and am 
all but convinced that the first Qeay is an intruder, and has 
supplanted a participle of similar meaning to Baordtwr, 
épelSav. | 

' I will by way of preface to a proposed alteration—TI believe 
T may call it a correction—in line 3, recal to your memory the 
frequent confusion in MSS. of the letters A, A and A, of AI 
and N, of double AA and M, An imperfectly formed or muti- 
lated A or A leaves behind A, an elongation of the line which 
uniting the sloping lines forms A or A, might convert AA, or 
AA, into double AA, AA into AA, and soon. How many com- 
binations might be made out of the root form AAAAIN. 
J write down these rude strokes ANA, They are suggestive of 
pa, Sara, ava, and many other combinations of alphabetical 
characters. (An alteration of this kind communicated by me to 
the Society in a former paper commended itself to at least 
one of my audience.) 


\ 
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Before mentioning my proposed conjecture, I will refer to 
two most certain restorations, one made by Porson, the other by 
Dr Badham. Porson’s you will find in his note on Eur. Med. 
139, 140—a note irrelevant indeed except partially to the 
author on whom he was commenting, but a storehouse throwing 
open a rich profusion of critical divination. It isin § x p. 421 
of Prof. Scholefield’s ed. of the four plays 1826. The long frag- 
ment preserved by Athen. 1x 377 F of Sosipater, a comic poet 
otherwise unknown, begins, ov mavtedkw@s evaradpovytos 7 
Téyyn, | dv xatavonoys, éatiy nuav, Anuvdre* | adAd aéravras 
To Tpayya, Kat mavres oyxedov | eva payetpot Paci, ovdev 
edores. aémavtat, |. 3, offends against sound and sense alike. 
Casaubon’s marginal conjecture émparas suits the sense, but 
qua metre leaps out of the frying-pan into the fire. His other 
conjecture olyeras has no approximation to the letters contained 
In wémavrat save in the final syllable. Porson has most. feli- 
citously restored zrévrAvraz, “is treated as dirty linen washt in 
chamberlie,” quoting from Aeschin. c. Ctesiph. p. 79 St=568 
R §178 xaramérAvtas 16 wpadypa (perhaps itself taken from a 
Stage-poet with whom the Orator was conversant in his early 
days) which Poll. vir 38 cites and vexplaing, TO ovdevds aftov TE 
aromepavOas Kxatatrem\vobat 6 pytwp épn Aioyivns, a more 
correct interpretation than “washed out, 1.¢. forgotten,” given 
by L. and §, 

Dr Badham’s equally palmaria emendatio is found in his 
preface to an Edition of Eur, I, T. and Helen. p.17. In Eurip. 
Phoen. 175 the text is still given in all editions that I am 
acquainted with @ Aiapofavou Oiyarep “Adiov (or ’Aed/ov) 
2eXavaia. Elmsley on Eur. Bacch. 519 tells us that Eur. is a most 
audacious innovator in mythology. It may be so. But how 
could he or any sane poet have given the epithet to any other 
than a female divinity or mortal? Brunck saw this fatal flaw 
and proposed Aurapofwve, contrary to the metre, this and the 
following line being evidently double Dochmiacs (Astrapolwvy 
—see Pors. on. Med. 822—would be metrical). Badham’s cri- 
tical eye saw that in AAIOT? lurked AATOT, and that C had 


1 Haupt however, Hermes 3 p. 26, seems to defend successfully the Ms, 
reading. —Ep, 
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dropped out before CEAANAIA, and so restored the text to 
sense and reconciled the writer with mythology. Metre was 
not satisfied, and the emendation was completed by a German 
inserting another A, the true reading being & Avrapotevou 
Ouyatep & Aatots. But in Porson’s words, when with far 
greater sagacity than that shewn by the German he completed 
a correction partially made by Musgrave (Med. 1011), “integram 
tamen laudem Badhamio tribui velim.” 

But it is high time to depart from this perhaps uncalled-for 
prefatory matter, and proceed to my proposed alteration in 1. 3. 
All Editors seem to have borne with patience—TI can hardly say. 
exemplary’ patience—Oedy pids. What does this mean? Is 
there an example in Classical Greek of els pia &, signifying 
ris ti? Have such passages as Eur. Bacch. 915, apéres 8€ 
Kadpov Ovyarépwv poppy pid, anything in common with dear 
‘pds? If wids does not mean tivds, what sense is there in 
saying “ one of the goddesses,” as distinguished from more than 
one of the goddesses? as if A could be father of B by more 
than one mother. This was an incubus on me for I do not wish 
to say how many years. I lectured on the play last term— 
told the nightmare—but found not the relief. Suddenly it 
struck me (subsequent to my lecture),—playing with the sloping 
strokes producible from A into A, A, AA into M, that I had a 
reading plausible if not certain. 

Would Euripides (I reasoned with myself) who in all his 
extant Tragedies [I do not believe that the Rhesus was one of 
them] gives in the prologue of each with specific minuteness 
the pedigree of the drama—a feat in which he prides himself as 
he is represented in Aristoph. Ran. 946 adr’ odfiav mrpwriota 
pev pot TO yéevos ele’ av evOvds.| tod Spayaros—would Euripides 
have in so vague and indistinct a manner mentioned the wife of 
Atlas, the mother of Maia? Ifthe precise name were not given, 
would he not at least have added an epithet characteristic of 
the species of goddesses to which she belonged? peas then being 
naught on every ground, I look for the epithet.' I find ddras. 
We know from the testimony of Apollod. (Biblioth. mm 10, 1 
and others) that the Pleiads were born to Atlas by Pleione 
daughter of Oceanus; Tijs ‘Qxeavod TIAniovns. Eur. says from 
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n “QOceanid goddess,” Oeov | arias, for when dAéas was read 
to mean pds, in the sense of rivds, the substitution of Pedy for 
Gcod, partly influenced by the preceding similar terminations, 
not to be neglected by one who tries his hand at conjectural 
criticism, naturally followed. I ask now with Cassandra, though 
I am afraid she was never believed, juaprov, } Onpa re tokerns 
TLS WS 

If I am not trespassing too much on your time, I will sub- 
mit to you a similar alteration which suggested itself to me 
some years ago. The Latin thiefs—I may not say dexterity of 
hand without exposing myself to the charge of making a bull— 
but if you will allow me to say the Latin thief’s sinisterity of hand, 
became proverbial. Not only does Ovid (Met. x11 111) speak 
of nataeque ad furta sinistrae, Plaut. (Pers. 1 2 44=226 

Ritschl) ubi illa alterast furtifica laeva?, not only does Catullus 
exclaim (x1), “Marrucine Asini, manu sinistra | non belle 
uteris in joco atque vino: | tollis lintea neglegentiorum,” but 
the same poet most charmingly apostrophises the two thieving 
umbrae of Piso, Porci et Socration, duae sinistrae (the two left- 
hands) Pisonis (XLVII1 1). So one detects in Martial x11 29 

3 4, what might at first sight be unobserved, the seizure of the 
left hand of the intending napkin-stealer, and the simply 

watching the right, the less-suspected, hand, “Tu licet observes 

dextram teneasque sinistram, inveniet, mappam qua ratione 
trahat.” Uninitiated in the mysteries of the craft of our 
modern light-fingered gentry, I know not which hand is prefer- 
able for picking pockets; nor have I data enabling me to ascer- 
tam whether the Greek practice was the same with the Jatin, 
or was different. That it probably was the same I am inclined 

to infer from Pseudo-Asconius’ interpretation of Cicer. Act. II 
in Verr. I 20 53. Cicero’s words are, when describing the pilfer- 
ing of curiosities of art, which Verres was guilty of at Aspendus 
and other places, “ Atque etiam illum Aspendium citharistam 
(a statue at Aspendus representing a player on the cithara), de 
quo saepe audistis, id quod est Graecis hominibus in proverbio, 
quem omnia intus canere dicebant, sustulit, et in mtimis suis 
aedibus posuit.” Pseudo-Asc. comments on this, “Cum canunt 
citharistae, utriusque manus funguntur officio. Dextra plectra 
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utitur, et hoc est foris canere; sinistrae digitis chordas carpunt, 
et hoc est intus canere.” After this he proceeds to say that the 
Aspendius citharista never used the right hand at all, but per- 
formed the whole of his task with the left hand alone, adding 
“Unde omnes, quotquot fures erant, a Graecis Aspendii cithar-. 
istae in proverbio dicebantur.” This is a dark comment on an 
obscure passage, but I am led to infer that the left hand of the 
harp-player represented in the statue has intimate relations with 
the left hand of the thief. NowTI will turn to a passage of Eu- 
phron in his "AdeA¢ol, preserved by Athen. 1x 372 D—380C; 
a@ very amusing book, giving us abundant extracts from the 
writers of the Middle and the New Comedy about the tricks of 
the Attic Forum Coquinum which Plautus thinks ought to be 
called Furinum Forum, which, bearing in mind our Eastcheap, 
Cheapside, I would venture to render Cooks’-cheap, Cheats- 
cheap. The fragment is in Tom. Iv p. 487 Mein. The parti- 
cular lines I am speaking of are in Athen. p. 380 A. Some 
Tenian seafaring men have returned from a long voyage, and 

have engaged a cook and his journeyman Lycus, Wolf, to serve 
up a sacrificial feast (€#vov). ‘The sacrifice or caput cenae, 
in point of fact, the whole of the cena, is a Xero Epigov Kat 
puxpov, a little lean kid. The mariners are watching intently 
from fear that either the cook or his journeyman may steal the 
liver, but Wolf manages to steal the kidney. The lines are 10 
yap Frap avtdy TodrdKs axoTrovpevo | Kabels Kat THv xelpa 
ry play raOdv | éppipas els Tov AdKKoV itTapws Tov vedpor. 
‘What does rnv yeipa tnv MIAN ‘here mean? Casaubon says 
nothing about ‘it, rightly interpreting the passage generally. 
Yourselves will have anticipated my conjecture, tnv yelpa THY 
AATAN, manum laevam furtificam. With less confidence than 
in the substitution of adias for yeas in the passage from the 
Ion—but withal with some amount of confidence—I leave this 
conjecture as well as the other to the criticism of the Society. 


R. SHILLETO. 











INVESTIGATION OF SOME GREEK VERBS WHICH 
FORM OR SEEM TO FORM A PARATHETIC COM- 
POUND WITH THE NEGATIVE PREFIX ’A- (AN-), 

ALSO OF. SIMILAR ANOMALIES. REAL OR SUP- 
POSED IN COMBINATION WITH THE PREFIXES 
AY3S- AND EY:. 


(Read before the Cambridge Philological Society, 23 March, 1876.) 


THE latter part of my proposed investigation I shall take 
first, for its discussion will be brief. Svo6vnicxwyv, which occurs 
in Eurip. Electra 843 wav 5 cou’ dvw xatw | Horratpev, éopadale 
SuaOvicKxov povy; and in the author of the Rhesus 791 Bddree 
pe SuaPynaKovtos aiwaros véov, by no means suggests the ex- 
astenge of the verb dve@vnoxw. For I hold with Lobeck on 
Phrynichus p. 616 “utroque loco participium obtinet, quod 
genus: vocabulorum ad nomina = inclinat, eoque liberiorem 
habet articulationem.” [So I have no objection to evpupédwr, 
"Apy® tactpédouca, &c., though I should look with suspicion 
On evpypédw, actméret OY Taciwédw, Written as one word.] On 
this point I shall have more to say when I speak of compounds | 
of a- (av-) privative, With regard to the prefix ev- I have 
always marvelled that Editors of acknowledged reputation for 
learning and judgement (e.g. Immanuel Bekker) should pro- 
duce examples of such a monstrum horrendum informe as 
avrevreicerat (Plat. Gorg. 520 D), cuvevirerovOotwv Dem, de 
rebus in Chersoneso p. 105 § 65. Granting rather for the sake 
of argument than of any thing else through evzroics (cp. nardo- 
TOws, Yopotrolos, KaxoTroos, and the like) evzrorety might pass, . 
and so avyrevirotety Tov ev crou,cavra Arist. Rhet. 1. 13 12: 
might ke tolerated if not welcomed, what is to be said of 
avrevrerro(nxe Dem. Leptin. 476 § 64% As I asked on the 
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telegrapheme controversy—I beg pardon, I should say the 
telegram controversy, for I was in a minority there, the voice 
of the discerning public was against me, but I was nght for all 
that—vox populi is not always vox dei—if tyAeypado is a 
parathetically formed word as ovyypa¢da is, I shall be thankful 
to know its imperfect, its aorist, its perfect. I have long de- 
termined to write avr ev wow; avr ed macy, and when I 
was asked many years ago my grounds for allowing such tmesis, 
happening at the time to be lecturing on Thucyd. 111, I pointed 
triumphantly to fy xaxds roty 1 13 1. Will any of my 
audience venture to write this in one word? I confess ov of 
petéyw Opaceos. [In preparing this communication, I find 
that Godfrey Schaefer, a learned, painstaking and judicious 
scholar, has in App. Crit. Vol. 1 p. 536, anticipated me in 
quoting the same Thucydidean words against such as write 
auvevrrerrovOorav.| Obiter moneo, in Aeschyl. Agam. 255 I 
agree with those who write ev wpakis separately. The com- 
pound substantive takes the form evmpafia or evrrpayia, the 
latter deduced from evapay7s, from which also springs evrpayéw, 
the former from evzrpaxros. I am satisfied myself, and I hope 
that I have satisfied you, that in this part of my investigation 
I have arrived at right results, 

In approaching the other part—that of verbs which form 
or seem to form 9 parathetic compound with the negative pre- 
fix a- or dv- —I speak with some diffidence of success, entire 
success. Still I think I shall be able to shew that some 
anomalies are supposed rather than real. I will first however 
take a participle compounded with the negative prefix, avojo- 
Noyoupevos. No trace has been found of a negative verb 
avoporoyoduat “I disagree with,” but dvoyoNoyovpevos besides 
being the participle of the verb—instances I need not quote— 
is the negative also of ojoXoyovpevos considered as passing into 
@ noun dpoAoyovpeva “things admitted, agreed upon, agreeing,” 
)( avoporoyoupeva “ things unadmitted, disagreed upon, disagree~ 
ing.” One citation may suffice, Plat. Gorg. 495 a iva 5n pos 
fur) dvopoXoyoupevos (inconvenient, inconsistent) 9 6 Novos. Pre- 
cisely in the same manner Latin participles having the prefix 
im- may have the. meaning of the verb having accidentally the 
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same prefix in a different: sense, but also a negative meaning 
which is not found in the verb. To illustrate what I am 
saying, in-dico, incogito, inerro, immuto, invoco (I am taking 
words which first come), have not nor can have a negative 
meaning, but in-dicens (in-dictus), in-cogitans, in-errans, im- 
mutatus, invocatus, besides having the meaning of the verb, 
have also—and the instances are numerous—the signification 
of a negative of the primitive participle. [We in our negative 
prefix un- go further. We say un-do, un-tie, un-lock, &c., and 
we find no fault with our greatest modern poet's, 


‘Nor deem that localised Romance 
Plays false with our affections ; 
Unsanctifies our tears,” 


But this extension of the prefix a (av-) in Greek ; in- in Latin, 
cannot be accepted, unless it can be.established.] 

Having I trust said enough of the participle with this nega- 
tive, 1 enter upon the verbs which have or seem to have the 
same negative prefix. I think proper to take those instances. 
first which in my judgement seem to have and really have not: 
this prefix. My first verb is found in a Fragment of Hermippus 
(a poet of the Olden Comedy known to us all from his being 
spoken of by Aristotle in the Nubes (557) as an assailant of 
Hyperbolus. I mention this because he is the author of the un- 
defiled Attic), The fragment is 5 Inc. Meineke Tom. 11 p. 415 a 
+00 joOnv tadta viv dvndopat. Lobeck’s conjecture (ad Phryn., 
p- 563) adnooyae labours under this disadvantage that it is not 
found elsewlfere, though the active form agayddvm and a simi-- 
larly compounded synonym dzrapéoxw are used. My second is 
avevyouat. This rare word probably is not found in extant 
authors, except a later writer who composed the Second Alci- 
biades published with the Platonic Dialogues. That it is not a 
work of Plato or a contemporary is plain from neoterisms such 
as amexpiOny for amexpivaynv. So I cannot speak in favour of 
its authority in deciding a question of purely classical word- 
buildjng. Still Julius Pollux has the word and expresses no. 
_ disapproval of it (v 130) for I interpret Buaudtepov ydp rod 
avev£acOar not absolutely but in comparison with avapacacOas 
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immediately preceding, Té pévtot errapacapévous avadveww THY 
apay avapacacOat déyovor. “For it is more harsh to use 
avevfac@a for avapacacOat, to revoke a curse which one has 
imprecated.” He has just before pointed out the distinction 
between evyn and apd. To return to the Second Alcibiades the 
word avevyouat the author has twice used 142 c dd\a Kav 
evfawrTo av yevérOa, el to pr wapovTa Tuyyaver’ Griyov é 
émiaxovTes eviote Tradiw@dovotw, avevyopevor ATT ay TO Tpa@TOV 
evéwytar. Cf. 148 B, pretty nearly a repetition of the previously 
cited words. Obviously dvev-youac is “I recal a prayer, 1 unsay 
a prayer which I have uttered,’ as avapapas is “I unsay a 
curse, I retract it.” The latter word is quoted by Suidas from 
a philosopher and historian of the age of Alexander, Callisthenes, 
dvapac Oat avrt rod Siadvew Thy yevouévny apav, on which Kuster 
quotes from Corn. Nep. Alcib. 6 iidemque qui eum devoverant, 
resecrare (or resacrare) rursus sunt coacti. The Eumolpidae 
and Ceryces were compelled to recal the curse they had 
imprecated on Alcibiades, “ sacer intestabilis esto.’ They were 
compelled resacrare, to recal the word “sacer.” So avevyopat 
“T recal, I unsay my prayer.” So Buttmann in the index of 
his Edition of four Platonic Dialogues, quoting dvaridecOat “ to 
retract an opinion.” So Valcken. on Herod. vim 63 and on 
Eur. Hipp. 895, though I hardly agree with him in wishing 
to introduce the word into the text of Euripides. anu 
amevyou is, as Monk says, pretty much the same as avevyou. 
This use of the preposition ava compounded with primitive’ 
verbs, like the Latin re-, recludo, refigo, retego, retexo, &c. is 
found in avaxadv71o, avarTvccw, and other words fewer no 
doubt than those in Latin having the prefix re-. I will mention 
one which perhaps is usyally explained, as it is in L. and S., 

avatevyvuut, fully avafevyvupe otparov, “I harness again.’ 

I prefer “I unyoke, I disjoin, unjoin, from the camp to which 
the army was yoked, joined,” because of avafuyoty, a word 
preserved by J. Poll. (X 26) mapa 8€ Tots nwpwdois To ava- 
Cuyaoat Tavtov TO avoiEar onwaives, “to pull back the SuywOpop», 
the bar, or bolt, which fastened the door,” precisely as the Latin 
“reserare.” I come back to avndopatr. The Grammarian who 
has preserved the fragment of Hermippus, Phrynichus Anecd. 
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Bekk, Vol. 1 p. 25, adds the interpretation: dyySopuat, avr) 
Tov ove?’ Hdouas..avti Tod Kal rHv em éxelvors yeyernwerny 
aroppinrw Kai amoTiGepas ndovyv. Why is this to be rejected? 
“Things which formerly I took delight in, I withdrew my de- 
light from them, I no longer take delight in them.” The same 
Grammarian furnishes us with a similar compound p, 26—9, 
avapaytevOévta: onuaiver Td Ta pavtevOevta drat mreipacbat 
a@pavrevta toticOar. I conjecture that dyndoya: should be 
Festored to Alexis in his play ‘Oyoia ap. Athen. xIv 642 p= 
Meineke Tom. 111 p. 458. The passage seems to set forth that 
the speaker has been led by recent observations to change his 
likings. He is no longer guAdderrvos, but prefers tpaynpata, 
what is served up on the Sevrépa rpaweGa, mensa secunda, 
dessert, Gyporct xat Cwpois avndoy’ & Oeoi, divided improperly 
{as is frequent in MSS.) into Cwpotcay #dopat, would naturally 
be taken by a copyist to. be a clerical error for Cwpotou. 
Meineke however who had proposed in a former work the same 
conjecture, seems dissatisfied with it in his Edition of Fragm, 
Com. | 

But I now arrive at a word, of which the first part of the 
compound is not the preposition dva, but indisputably the 
negative prefix, avojotow, dissimilem (-le) facio. If we had only 
the participle forms avoporty, dvopovovpevos, we might fairly 
place them in the same category with avouoroyovpevos noticed 
above. But Plato twice uses the verb, Parmen. 146 B omotod- 
aOai te xal avopowicba, Theaet. 166 B roy avrdoy eivas Tov 
@vopowovpevoy To ply avoporovcGat Syrt. Lobeck (p. 563) is 
of opinion that the word is formed contrary to analogy “per 
antimetabolen quandam, ut contraria contrariis opponerentur,” 
and jocosely adds that like other hybrids they cannot breed, 
but are stinted to the present tense. Theognis, if there be no 
lurking error, has taken the same licence wds tus wAovcvov 
Gvdpa tiet, aries 5é areveypov (621). [Is it not possible that a 
copyist writing réee twice over has so supplanted the real word 
governing weviypov, and that arie is a subsequent alteration ?] 
It 1s a noticeable fact that the violation of analogy for the sake 
of contrast is applicable to only one of the passages cited from 
Plato. Lobeck evidently thought that avououw was formed 
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from the negative prefix and the simple verb, and probably 
scholars in general, if not all scholars, have adopted this view. 
I confess I am presumptuous enough not to accept it. If we 
get at aryuow immediately from aTtpos, as undoubtedly we do, 
no simple riudw having existence, why not avozoldw imme- 
diately from avoporos? The MSS. of Eurip. Electr. 256 give us 
ayveuy éxwv te Ociov, 7 o avakvov; taking this not as a com- 
bination of the negative suffix and the primitive afiav, but 
produced at once from avdfws, I see no reason for the sub~ 
stitution of amafidv, though universally, I believe, admitted. 
Hippocr. in his treatise wept aépos «.7. 2X. p. 294 ed. Foesius, 


tells us that the Scythians from their habits are evvovyoedéo-+ 


tatot avOpérwv, and that they lose all sexual desire, «at 
pydeu tmapaxively mpotepoy 4 avavdpwOyvas, eviratos esse, to 
be emasculated, to become impotent, forming the word I main- 
tain immediately from dvaydpos. Suidas has preserved a 
fragment from an unknown writer, who not improbably is 
speaking-of Codrus pro patria non timidus mori, The poetic 
wivapa orodg perhaps gives indication that he belonged to 
the age of citerior Graecitas: 6 5 ddnidoas éavrév (making 
himself dynos, disguising himself) mwapg orovAp wal rKaBor 
Spéravov ws av yys épyarns. 

Finally I reach the verb dvaivowat, with reluctance to 
meddle with it. A fresh difficulty is here introduced, that 
there’are no traces of a primitive a:voyat, nor, if there were, 
does the meaning of the word admit: of its being compounded 
of the preposition avd, “to recal, revoke, retract a saying, to 


unsay what one has said.” Buttmann’s idea (Lexil. 2 § 10). 


that it is simply the negative prefix placed before the verbal 
ending -aive,-alvopac (cp. xepd-alvw, dodp-alvopa), and there- 
fore that avalvw (a supposed active) is “I nay a thing, I say no, 
I deny,” whence dvalvopa: will have the same meaning with 
reference to something of my own, i.e. “I refuse,” is highly 
ingenious, but does not force on one the conviction of its abso- 


_lute truth. I have done nothing to aid the investigation of 


the word, but I should have held myself guilty of reticentia, if 
in a paper of this kind I had supprest the mention of it. 


R. SHILLETO, 








RICHARD SHILLETO. 


In Richard Shilleto the University of Cambridge and the 
country at large have undoubtedly lost one of their best classical 
‘scholars. He is usually spoken of as a great Greek scholar, 
probably because the books which he edited were Greek. And 
‘it is true that he possessed a most wonderful mastery of Greek 
style in composition; in teaching, a minute acquaintance with 
all the peculiarities and varieties of Greek construction. But 
it is also true that he was a very sound and elegant Latin 
-scholar. 

He was the son of John Shilleto, Esq., of Ullerskelf, 
‘Yorkshire, where he was born on Nov. 25, 1809. After being 
educated, first at Repton, then at Shrewsbury School, he pro- 
‘ceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, in October 1828, and 
graduated as B.A. in January 1832, being placed as last Junior 
-Optime in the Mathematical Tripos, and as second in the First 
Class of the Classical Tripos, when the Senior Classic was Mr 
Lushington, late Greek Professor in the University of Glasgow: 

There is probably no person resident in Cambridge whose 
-tecollections of Shilleto extend so far back as mine. Having a 
year to spare from Oct. 1827 to Oct. 1828, I employed it in 
assisting my old master Dr Butler at Shrewsbury, undertaking, 
among other things, to read private work with the Sixth Form 
out of school. Shilleto was then the head boy (captain) of the 
school, and it is no slight testimony to his classical merit that 
‘the second place was occupied by Robert Scott, late Master of 
Balliol, and now Dean of Rochester. I especially remember 
reading with them and other clever boys the Birds of Aristo- 
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phanes, and enjoying the juvenile relish with which they appre- 
ciated in unison with myself the exquisite irony of that richly 
humorous and poetically beautiful comedy. 

When Shilleto entered Trinity as a freshman in 1828, I also 
returned to residence as a Classical Lecturer of my College. He 
became my private pupil, and remained so till I left Cambridge 
in May 1830, to take a Mastership at Harrow. Although his 
eminently social temperament stood in the way of his being 
quite as hard a reader as I could have wished, yet a man of his 
ability and classical taste could not fail to make great and rapid 
improvement during his undergraduate life. But (having been 
one of the examiners in the Classical Tripos of 1832) I can say 
with assurance that the hardest reading would not have availed 
to place him at that time above the Senior Classic of the year, 
Mr Edmund Law Lushington, whose papers in every subject 
were more finished and faultless than any which have come 
under my observation during a long life of teaching and ex- 
amining. And it must be recorded, to the enhancement of 
Shilleto’s position as Second Classic, that among other names 
in the First Class are those of Dr Thompson, Master of Trinity, 
and late Greek Professor, Dr Dobson, formerly principal of 
Cheltenham College, and that eminent divine the late Dean 
Alford. 

Having married soon after his first degree, Mr Shilleto 
thereby surrendered the fair prospect of becoming a Fellow 
of his College. But he continued to reside in Cambridge, 
taking private pupils, and in this useful sphere of education he 
Jaboured nearly forty years, holding an exceptionally high rank 
in the department of classical private tuition. And this work 
‘was in truth the ‘cos cruenta’ on which he continually sharp- 
ened the ‘ardent arrows’ of his classical genius, He had not 
only to read with his pupils—-young men for the most part 
well-prepared, able, and pressing forward—but also to read 
for them; he had not only to look over and correct the com- 
positions of pupils fresh from the practice of Eton, Harrow, 
Shrewsbury and other eminent schools, but to compose models 
for their imitation. Thus it was that from a good scholar he 
came to be profound, facile, all-accomplished in Greek and 
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Latin, and in English along with these. So far as I know, 
he never found time to add to these accomplishments the 
study of German: nor, I think, did his acquaintance with the 
science of Comparative Philology approach in extent to the 
intimate knowledge which he possessed of the languages and 
literatures of Greece, Rome, and England. 

My personal friendship with Mr Shilleto remained unbroken 
to the time of his death. During my residence at Shrewsbury 
it was maintained by occasional correspondence and a few 
opportunities from time to time of seeing each other there or 
at Cambridge. One of his sons, the Rev. John Shilleto, was 
under my care for some years. Since I came to live here, 
we have naturally met often, and conversed on all topics of 
common interest; and I can truly say that I never knew a man 
more affectionate and genial, none of a braver and more loyal 
spirit. I cannot forget the pleasure with which I hailed his 
election to a Fellowship at St Peter's College on the score 
of eminent learning; for which act be all honour paid to the 
memory of its late deeply-regretted Master, Dr Cookson, and 
with him to the then Tutor and now Master, the Rev. James 
Porter, as also to other Fellows of the College, among them 
my schoolfellow, Mr Lamplugh B. Dykes, and my lamented 
pupil, the late George Druce, Q.C. 

With respect to Mr Shilleto’s surpassing skill as a private 
tutor and his successful labours as an editor, I cannot do better 
than quote the words of a distinguished scholar (one of his 
earlier pupils) as pybuaues in the Cambridge Chronicle of 
Sept. 30 last’: 

“Though his knowledge of Latin was very far above the 
average of that of even professed scholars, it was not to be 
compared with his knowledge of Greek, for the delicacies and 
fine shades of which language he had a very wonderful sen- 


1 The writer of this notice, the Rev. from the lamented Dr Cookson, show- 
‘W. M. Gunson, Fellow and late Tutor ing that one of the last acts of his vir- 
of Christ's College, has kindly given tuous and honoured life was to express 
me permission to add his name, and a strong desire that a good account of 
Ihe has placed in my hands a letter Mr Shilleto should he placed on record. 
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sibility. His acquaintance with the facts of the Greek languagé 
was unequalled. On being consulted as to whether certain 
combinations and constructions were legitimate, he would at 
once say yes or no, instinctively and certainly, and with some 
particular authors (Thucydides, for instance) his acquaintance 
was so minute that he would at once have detected a misquota- 
tion therefrom, even if the error was only in a single particle. 
His first work of importance was an edition of Demosthenes’ 
Speech de Falsa Legatione, This is now in the fourth edition, 
and with the additions and corrections made in each successive 
issue, is a8 complete and perfect a work as any of its kind that 
can be found in any language. But his latest and most im- 
portant work of all has only been partially completed. This is 
an edition of Thucydides, of which the 1st book appeared in 
1871, and it is understood the 2nd book is in the press. Of 
what has appeared, it is sufficient to say that it is a monument 
of its author’s accuracy and acuteness, and of his acquaintance 
with Greek History and Institutions, as well as with the lan- 
guage generally and the individual author in particular. It is 
to be regretted that Mr Shilleto had not leisure to prepare more 
work of a permanent kind ; but the claims of a large family led 
him to devote himself to work of another kind which was more 
immediately profitable—that of private tuition. He began ta 
take private pupils as early as 1882, the year of his B.A. degree, 
and soon stood at the head of the profession. For more than 
forty years his pupils took the highest Classical Honours, and in 
some years all the first class men without exception had read 
with him. He held quite as marked a position in respect of 
Classical Honours as Mr Hopkins and Mr Routh have suc- 
cessively held in respect of Mathematical Honours, And it 
- ig no wonder that he did so, for besides being a most learned, he 
was also a most interesting teacher, and brought to his work 
a hearty enthusiastic love for his subject, which was quite catch- 
ing. He was full of appropriate illustrations, and had a most 
surprising memory for references to passages that bore on the 
present obscurity. One of his eminent pupils remarked that 
‘though Mr Shilleto had sometimes a difficulty in finding the 
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volume that he wanted, he had never any difficulty in finding 
the particular passage in it that he wanted.’ Mr Shilleto’s 
skill in the use of Latin and Greek is shewn in the composition 
which he wrote for the use of his pupils (much of which has got 
into common circulation in Cambridge and elsewhere), and is 
shewn also in the Epigrams and other verses with which he 
generally celebrated any uncommon occurrence in the Uni- 
versity or Town of Cambridge. Some of these fugitive pieces 
are marvels of wit and models of expression, and might have 
been produced by Aristophanes or Martial, had they been living 
observers of the occurrences. There is in them a playful sportive 
humour, but no trace of malice, and their object was attained 
when they created a laugh in the reader. Of Mr Shilleto’s 
kindly and social disposition it is unnecessary to speak here, for 
it was patent to all who knew him, and the number of such 
must be large, for during a period of more than thirty years he 
was one of the most prominent resident members of the Uni- 
versity.” 

Mr Shilleto’s power and felicity as a writer of Greek and 
Latin Verse were, as Mr Gunson testifies, well known; and in 
imitating the comic styles of Aristophanes and Plautus he 
was, I think, unequalled by any other scholar. In humorous 
English versification he was also very felicitous. Many ori- 
ginal specimens of his skill as a composer in each language 
exist In my own possession and in the hands of his various 
friends and former pupils. Most of these relate to events of 
more or less note in Cambridge or in public life, and as they 
are necessarily to some extent personal, though, for the most 
part, good-humoured and inoffensive, they are hardly suitable 
for citation in these pages. I would rather refer to the trans- 
lations from his hand with which it was my privilege and plea- 
sure to enrich the pages of Sabrinae Corolla, and to those which 
he contributed to the Arundines Cami. No sound and elegant 
scholar can read these masterpieces without recognizing the 
translator's genial humour and fine taste, as well as his accu- 
rate learning. 

The last communication in writing I had from my dear old 
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friend, not many weeks before his death, contained three Greek 


lines acknowledging some grapes sent to him from my garden. 
They were written in his usual hand, clear and fine, though 
somewhat tremulous from long illness: 


vicay &tract tots xpitais Neyo o Ste 


ducced dirty Sédmxas Exe Botpvor, 


@ diturouuny cod Kedevovros Spérret. 


So strong even at that trying time was his spirit of classical 
playfulness, 
B. H. KENNEDY, 


THE JOURNAL 


OF 


PHILOLOGY. 


GRANDIS. 


THis word is very constantly used as an agricultural term; 
grandia holera, grandes fetus, grandia farra, frumenta, hordea, 
&c,, and other similar combinations, are often found in all 
periods of Latin, as a reference to the lexicons will easily prove. 
Vegrandis also (treated fully by Ribbeck in his Lateinische 
Partikeln) was to all appearance used mainly of crops and 
plants; “vegrandia farra coloni Quae male creverunt, vescaque 
parva vocant” (Ovid, Fasti, 3. 445), and so the derivative 
grandire (“uti tu fruges frumenta vineta virgultaque bene 
grandire beneque evenire sinas,” says an old form of prayer 
quoted by Cato, R.R. 141, 2; in a transitive sense, Varro, ap. 
Non. 115, 1, Pacuvius, 142). Grandescere has much the same 
meaning and usage as grandtre. 

Grands is also used generally in the sense of grown: grandis 
puer, aetas, grande aevum, grandis natu, grandaevus, and so in 
the sense of fine, strong, large, and especially of style in 
literature, swelling, magnificent, either in a complimentary or 
in an ironical connexion. 

With what known base may this word be most easily con- 
nected? Bopp (Glossarium Comparativum), in suggesting that 
it is akin to the root kram, to go, the derivative of which 
aitkrdnia has apparently the sense of advanced, grown (ati- 
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krintam vayas = grandis aetas) shews a better appreciation of 
the word than Vanicek, who, in his Etymological Dictionary 
of Latin, places grandis under the root grath (to make into 
a ball) and connects it with grossus. And Bopp seems also 
perfectly right in referring gradus to the same base as grandis. 
For the Romans had evidently some sense of a connexion be- 
tween grandis and gradus: Plautus Aulularia, 1.1.10, “testu- 
dineum istum tibi ego grandibo gradum;’ Curc. 118 “gran- 
diorem gradum face ad me;” Epid. 1. 1. 11, “gradibus gran- 
dibus;” Truc. 2. 2. 31, “grandi gradu;” vegrandis gradus is 
quoted from Plautus by Festus (p. 372), and Pacuvius 37 has 
praegrandi gradu. So also Lucretius 2. 1122—3, “Nam quae- 
cumque vides hilari grandescere adauctu, Paulatimque gradus 
aetatis scandere adultae.” 

Whether grandis should be referred to the base kra-m or not, 
I would suggest that its original meaning is that of advanced, 
and that it is closely connected with gradus. Grandis aetas 
would therefore mean very much the same as aetas progressa, 
or provecta. In its form grandis may be called a gerundive 
in the third declension (compare gla-nd-es, fro-nd-es). 

In his Kritische Nachtrdge, p. 241, 2, Corssen, I think 
rightly, connects in-gru-o, con-gru-o with gradus. If the con- 
nexion above contended for between gra-ndis and gra-dus be 
made out, wngruo and congruo will come into relation with 
grandis. “Bis vitibus angrust umbra,” says Vergil of the 
growth of vines (G. 2. 410). It may also be a question whether 
gra-men should not be connected with the words which we 
have been considering, and translated literally “a thing grown,” 
rather than placed in the company of the Greek ypa- to eat 
(Skt. gras- or gri-, Lat. vor-are) with Curtius, Grundziige, 
No. 643. 


Laetus 
is a word constantly used of crops and fields, and in such 


unquestionable prose (as e.g. Cato, R. R. 6, 61), that it is diffi- 
cult to agree with Cicero (de Oratore 3, § 155) when he speaks 
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of the rustic phrase laetae segetes as a metaphorical expression. 
When Vergil speaks of laetae segetes, laetus ager, he is only 
reproducing the common language of husbandmen. This fact 
is, I think, overlooked by Corssen, who connects the word with 
the Skt. priyas (dear, beloved), and with the Latin proper 
name Plaetorius. The meaning of laetus rather seems to be 
abundant, exuberant, and so joyful. In form the word looks 
like a passive participle; and I should be disposed to connect 
it with the base lu, to loosen, let go (laetus thus = lav-i-tus). In 
this way laetus may be akin to liber (=lo-1-ber) and lu-bet. It 
is not impossible that from the base lu, to loose, the substantive 
lucus (= lu-c-sus) and its derivatives were also formed. Like 
laetus, the word luxuries was eminently an agricultural word 
(Cic. 1c. “Gemmare vites, luxwriem esse in herbis, lactas segetes 
etiam rustici dicunt ;” de Oratore 2, § 96, “ut in herbis rustici 
solent dicere, in summa ubertate inest lucwries quaedam, quae 
stilo depascenda est ;” comp. Vergil’s “luxuriem segetum tenera 
depascit in herba,” G. 1. 112), and it is curious that Cato (Orat. - 
fragm. 5. 1, Jordan) should couple laetus and luxuria together, 
one as the excess of the other; “laetitia haec ne nimis lururtose 
eveniat.” 


Aura 


seems to have two distinct meanings; that of avr, and that 
of light or heat, the first of which would seem to connect the 
word with the base va to blow. But the meaning of heat or 
light (Varro, Sat. Menipp. Eumenides, fr. 5, Oehler, ‘solis 
calidior visa est aura:” Verg. Aen. 6, 204, “aura aurv refulsit ;” 
perhaps Horace, Od. 1. 5. 12, “nescius aurae fallacis; miseri 
quibus intemptata mites”) suggests that there was a second 
aura connected with the base ush (=wrere, lucere), and thus 
with aurum, Aurora, and their cognates. 


12—2 
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REMARKS ON SOME PASSAGES IN VARRO’S RES 
RUSTICA. 


THE following observations are not based -on any study of the 
MSS. of Varro’s Res Rustica, or indeed on any long and sertous 
consideration of the state of the text, but simply on a reading 
of the work as edited by Schneider, with the assistance of 
Keil’s short “ Observations” on Varro and Cato. They claim no 
value, therefore, beyond that of marginal notes, which may 
perhaps serve to call attention to some of the obvious defects 
in Schneider's text, which (I may add) appears to need revision 
in many passages besides those emended by Keil or noticed in 
this short paper. 

1. 2. 9. “Nam Stolonis illa lex” (Schneider). For Stolo- 
nis should perhaps be read Stolons est (Stolonisst). 
 1,2,10. “Alterum collegam tuum, viginti vir qui fuit” 
(Schneider). The best MS. as reported by Politian gives 
rightly “wginti virum qui fut ;° ;’? compare Cato, Orat. 40. 3 
(Jordan), “trium virum si sim.’ 

‘Huiusce, inquam, pomaria summa sacra via ubi poma 
veneunt contra auream imaginem” (Schneider). Keil has 
rightly restored from the best MS. contra aurwm wmago for 
contra auream vmaginem; “venire contra aurum” being a phrase 
used of things that sell “for their weight in gold.” Keil 
would read the whole passage thus: “ Huiusce, inquam, poma- 
rium summae sacrae viae, ubi poma veneunt contra aurum, 
imago;” “his orchard is a copy of the head of the Via Sacra, 
where apples are sold for their weight in gold.” The same or 
nearly the same sense may, however, be elicited from the words 
with less alteration of the text. The editio princeps, according 
to Schneider, had pomarw for pomaria, and with this the-sen- 
tence will run thus without any further change: | 

“Huiusce, inquam, pomarii summa sacra via (ablative), 
ubi poma veneunt contra aurum, imago.” “You may get a 
notion of his orchard on the head of the Via Sacra, where 
‘apples are sold,” &c. 
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1. 2. 12. “Agricultura quam summam habeat utilitatemne, 
an voluptatem, an utrumque?” (Schneider). Swmmam should 
be commaed off and taken as a substantive? “quam summam 
habeat, utilitatemne an voluptatem an utrumque?” “ What is the 
end of agriculture, profit or pleasure or both?” 

1. 4, 2. “Nemo enim non eadem utilitate non formosius 
quod est emere mavult pluris, quam si est fructuosus turpis” 
(Schneider). The masculines fructwosus and turpis have nothing 
to agree with, and I should therefore propose to read “quam si, 
etst fructuosius, turpe est:” “than if though more profitable 
it is ugly.” The reading before Victorius “quam si est fruc- 
tuostus turpe,” gave much the same sense. Ryck conj. fruc- 
tuosius turpius. - 

1. 13. 7. Varro is speaking of the ruinous size of private 
villas, ‘‘ pessimo publico aedificatas.” Schneider gives the 
following version of his words. 

“Ac cum Metelli ac Luculli villis pessimo publico aedifi- 
catis certant. Quo hi laborant ut spectent sua aestiva triclinaria 
ad frigus orientis, hiberna ad solem occidentem, potius quam, 
ut antiqui, in quam partem cella vinaria aut olearia fenestras 
haberet, cum fructus in ea vinarius quaerat ad dolia aera 
frigidiorem ita olearia calidiorem.” Keil reads gut for quo hi: 
but quo (the best MS. has quod) might stand as an interrogative : 
“To what purpose do these men toil?” Then the latter part 
of the sentence, as Schneider gives it, is hardly translateable. 
I would propose for want of a better the following emendation : 
“Cum fructus quaerat ut ad vinaria dolia aera frigidiorem, ita 
ad olearia calidiorem.” 

1. 24. 3. “Quod Cato ait circum fundum ulmos et populos 
...Serl oportere, sed hoc neque,” &c. Either oportet should be 
inserted after oportere, or sed omitted. 

1. 27. 3. “Aestate fieri messes oportere.” Either oportere 
should be omitted, with Ursinus, or Varro is making a quota- 
tion from some lost author, which seems not unlikely, as opor- 
tere recurs two lines below. 

1. 40. 1. “Et si aqua quae influit in agrum inferre solet.” 
(Schneider.) Perhaps Varro wrote “et si qua aqua...inferre solet.” 

1. 59. 1. “De pomis” should be printed as a lemma. 
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2.1.19. “Dicuntur agri chordi qui—remanserunt in 
volvis intimis, Vocant yopiov a quo chordi appellantur.” Be- 
tween intimis and vocant Keil would insert “ Nam Graeci cutem 
in qua inclusi haerent in volvis intimis vocant yopiov.” There 
seems no need to suppose so large a lacuna, but it is possible 
that after intimis the words in ws (or tn his) fell out. If so 
the sentence would run: “in volvis intimis. In ws (or tn his) 
vocant yopioy,” &c. 

2. 1. 23. “Ne frigus caedat.” Laedat should be read 
with Ursinus, 7 having been probably confused with ¢ and then 
again with c. 

2. 2. 8. “Subicere oportet virgulta alia, quo mollius re- 
quiescant.” Either a comma should be put after wrgulta— 
virgulta, alia, or alia should be altered into alta. 

2. 4.17. “Si minus pariat, fructuariam idoneam non 
esse,” Here an indication of a quotation seems to have fallen 
out. 

2. 4. 22. “De numero” should perhaps be printed as a 
lemma. , 

2.10. 1. “Et utroque horum.” The oldest MS. has utrique 
rightly. : 

2. 9. 16. The oldest MS. gives “si alter videm fiter aeger 
est.” Schneider reads “si alter indesinenter aeger est.” Would 
not the corrupt words of the MS. be better represented by “si 
alteruter ut interdum fit aeger est” ? 


2.10. 4 “In emtionibus dominum legitimum sex fere 
res perficiunt—aut—aut—tumve cum in bonis sectioneve cuius 
sub corona emit.” Twmve (or tumne as some MSS. give it) is 
manifestly wrong; and I should propose for it sextum (tum vt) 
which if written as indicated might easily have been corrupted 
into tumve. 

3. 2. 3. “Sed non haec, inquit, villa quam aedificarunt 
maiores nostri, frugalior ac melior est quam tua illa perpolita 
in Reatino. Nuncubi hic vides citrum aut aurum,” &c, A note 
of interrogation should be placed after Reatino. 

3. 2. 16. “Reliquis annis omnibus et hanc exspectabis 
summam...neque hoc accidit his moribus nisi raro ut decipiaris.” 
For e¢ I would propose to read ait and for aectdit accidet. 
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“ Reliquis annis omnibus, att, hanc exspectabis summam, neque 
hoc accideé his moribus nisi raro ut decipiaris.” 

3.41. “Utaiunt post principia in castris.” “Ut aiunt 
wn castris, post principia” ? 

3. 5. 14. “Circum falere et navalia sunt excavata anatum 
stabula.” Us for e¢ the MS. of Ursinus; wé should it seems be 
read for et; ‘like dockyards.” 

3. 13. 1. For “ac bucinam inflatam” read “at (=ad) bu- 
cinam inflatam.”’ | 

3. 16. 22. The oldest MS. gives “Inopiam esse habuisse 
dicitis ait cum sint apes,’ &c. Hsse has been emended into 
escae: but the passage is not yet healed. It is possible that a 
quotation has been omitted and that the passage is really a 
lacuna. “Inopiam escae—habuisse dicit. Is att, cum sint,” &c. 

3. 17. 2. “Alterum (piscinarum genus) et [non] sine fructu.” 
The insertion of non is not necessary if the letters be attended 
to. “ Alterum et sine fructu” seems to be merely a corruption 
for “alterum nec sine fructu.” 


CICERO PRO MURENA, § 42. 


“Quid tua sors? Tristis, atrox; quaestio peculatus, ex 
altera parte lacrimarum et squaloris, ex altera parte catenarum 
atque indicum.” For catenarum, which has not yet been 
emended, I would propose calendariorum, account-books ; the 
word does not appear to be used elsewhere by Cicero, but there 
does not seem any reason why he should not have used it. 


VERGIL AEN. 9. 731. 


“Continuo nova lux oculis effulsit, et arma 
horrendum sonuere; tremunt in vertice cristae 
sanguineae, clipeoque micantia fulmina mittit.” 


So Ribbeck: but P and R read “mittunt” for “mittit,” and 
a variant “nutant” is found in some inferior copies. “ Mittunt” 
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is nonsense; ‘“mittit fulmina” should mean that Turnus 
hurls thunderbolts from his shield. Is it possible that what 
Vergil wrote was “ clipeoque micantia fulmina nictant”? Com 
pare Lucretius, 6. 182, “nictantia fulgura flammae.” The run 
of the whole clause seems to require that fulmina should be 
taken as the nominative case, and the variations of the MSS. 
seem to point to some corruption in the verb. Fulmina might, 
I suppose, possibly stand for the fire or light of the thunderbolt, 
though fulgura would be far more usual. 


H, NETTLESHIP, 


¥ 


NOTE ON CIC. ORAT. c 48 § 160. 
(Journal of Philology v1 253—256). 


Me Sanpys points out that the erroneous interpretation of 
duas litteras dates from Victorius. K. L. Schneider ausfiihr- 
liche Grammatik der lat. cena Berl. 1819 1 39-40 has taken 
the words correctly : 


‘*‘Nune autem duas, d. h. nach Ernesti v und ¢ Wegen des y kann kein: 


Zweifel stattfinden; aber ¢, d.h. ph, darf wohl nicht angenommen werden, da 
die Lateiner hiefiir kein besonders Zeichen hatten, und wenn man auch anneh- 
men wollte, dass Cicero ph dem ¢ ganz gleich setze, dann das rh im Namen 
Pyrrhus eben so wohl als das ph im Namen Phryges Beriicksichtigung verdient 
hitte, Ferner wiirde Cicero, wenn er hier nicht bloss vom y, sondern auch vom 
ph sprache, im Folgenden nach Erwabnung der Formen Phrygum und Phrygibus 
nicht Graecam litteram adhibere, sondern vielmehr Graecas litteras adhibere 
gesetzt haben. Weit einfacher ist es daher anzunehmen, dass in den Worten 
nunc autem duas das y und z gemeint sind, mit bloss beiliufiger Erwaihnung 
des lezteren. Also miisste man jene Stelle so fassen: ‘das erhellt aus den 
alten Exemplaren des Ennius. Denn damals brauchte man jenen griechischen 
Buchstaben y noch nicht, der jetzt nebst dem z Eingang gefunden hat.’” Cf. 


ibid. 876. 
J. E. B. M. 














ON GREEK LEXICOGRAPHY. III. 


SINCE the last article was in type, Teubner has published the 
completion of Dindorf’s lexicon to Aeschylus. See review of 
pt. 1 by Ludw. Schmidt in Zeitschr. f. Gymn. 1873 893—909. 
E. Eberhard die Sprache der ersten homerischen Hymnen. 
verglichen mit derjenigen der Ilias u. Od. (Husum 1 1873, u 
1874, 4to.) is reviewed by Thiele in the same Zeitschrift 1876 
457—465. C. Jacoby has published a tract iib. die Sprache 
des Dionysius v. Halicarnassus in der rom. Archiologie. Aarau 
1874 4to. La Roche is publishing in the Zeitschr. f. oesterr. 
Gymn. a series of papers on Greek accidence, not less exhaustive 
than Neue’s well-known book on Latin accidence. 


I return to the extracts from my collections. 


aBraodnpunros Sokr. h.e. V 19 § 9. 

"ABpaca€ Hippol. philos. vir 26 p. 240. 

&Bpwros 11 Ktes. in Phot. bibl. 72 p. 49a 7 Bekker. 

ayaSoguns Dionys. Areop. diuin. nom, 2 1. 

dryapat Eur. LA. 28 ove dyapat todr avdpds apicréws. 

a@yavaxréw on Luc. somn. 4 see Cobet in Mnemosyne 1874 428. 

ayyetov a tomb C. I. m1 1184, 1149, 1154. 

dyéXapyos (2) a kind of ape C.I. n. 6131. 

ayevvnota Thdt. haer.1 17. Hippol. philos. p. 317. Greg. Naz. 
Or. 25 § 16, 41 § 9. 

a@yxvotpoy met. Aster. in Combefis auctar. nou. p.56 THs mapa- 
Bacews. 

ayxudoxorréw Toann. Aegae. in rev. archéol. 1873 xxvi 403. 

ayraopeyyns Sibyll. x1 = x11 65. 

ayovaros inflexible Sokr. v1 15 § 9. 
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aypapparos 11 DL. 111 17 Sear porn. 

aypinvos Sibyll. vir 79. 

Gypotxiecs conc, Chalced. can. 17. 

ayy:Oupéw Eust. Il. xvimt 107 (Poppv). 

ayyiOupos C. I. 6280 A 3. met. Euagr. pr. § 2. 

ayxivoa as a title Eus. b.e. 1x 1 § 5 77 oF ayy. 

ayxlvous c. inf. C. I. 6222 yparyras. 

ayxeréppov Niket. Choniat. urbs capta 16 p. 842 Bonn. 

ayyiguros Nonn. xr 279. 

ayyovos Nonn. Xx1 31. 

ayovdrns Suid. dywvidy. Sedcas. 

ayovobecia C.I. 11 1106 38. -éres ib. 1. 36. 

arrodiiwpt I 1b Kus, ecl. proph. 11 39 p. 143 16. 

arroxéw és (read @ovpious in L. and 8.) schol. Ap. Rh. rv 1750. 
Schafer ind. Greg. Cor. 961 a. 

arouxite 1 Paus. m 30 § 8. Luc. 0 p. 33. anth. Pal. x1 442 6 
(where u. 1. é1-). 

aroxaQtoram Eus. h. e. x 5 § 15. 

atroxadéo not in bad sense Philostr. p. 598. 

drroxapadoxéw Ios. b. I. 11 7 § 26. Fritzschiorum opuse. I 150. 

atroxe(pm I in mourning schol. Eur. Or. 966. 

aroxnpvoow to disinherit Ael. u. h. 1 12. to excommunicate 
Eus. h, e. vil 29 § 1. 

atroxvaw Plat. polit. 267* e coni. Madv. adu. I 384. 

atrokielw tiv Oddacody Tit or THS 6. twa Hemst. on. Luc. iud. 
uoe. 9. 

atroxvalw Kus. h. e. VIII 4 § 4 f. 

arroxorrn Eus, m. P. 2 § 3. 

aroxoupite schol. Ap. Rb. 1 1131. 

atroxpivw IV Xen. anab. 11 1 § 15 ypwrycen ef 75n atroxexptpévor 
elev. 

atroxporos Plut. Eumen. 16. 

aroxteivy 3 Eur. Or. 1027, Ath. 449°. Ach. Tat. 1 p. 27. 

amovavopa Eur. ep. 4 35 (Dind. poet. scen.). 

atrokelrm aor. avrédetya in Pythag. aur. carm. 70. Cm 2 Ios. 
c.. Ap. I 8 obdtos 6 ypovos atrodedre: TptayiAlov Odryov Erav. 
id. ant. IX 11 § 2 ovdée psds aperis ameneimrero. 

amroheAvpévos Kus. h.e. X 5 § 8 freely, unreservedly. 
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arodywpéw schol. Eur. Or. 303—4. 

aro\Ocw schol. Ap. Rh. 1v 1515. schol. Eur. Or. 1520, Strabo 
251. 

a7ro\dvpe Cobet n. 1. 780 on the confusion of a@roAAvobas, dtro- 
A€c Oat, atrorcioGar. Eur. Hek. 164 arwrécar wrécar’. 

atronoyéouat in Plat. rep. 607° arrodeAoyicOw is now read from 
mss. ib. 490° Madvig adu. I 424 reads awedoy:oapeda for 
amroNoynoopea. 

arrodovers schol. Aristoph. uesp. 118. 

aiodvots II the breaking up of a congregation Clem. Rom. 
martyr. 7. 

atrorvtos schol. Eur. Or. 1527 reves 8é eis TO propos otiover xat 
TO GAXNO at. -ws ib. 86 eis 7d oats Terela oTuvypn, Td Se EEN 
aTrONUTWS. 

arrohvew Eus. h. e. X 5 § 7 azroNedupeévn é£oucia, 

aTopacaw It med. Themistokl. ep. 11 13. 

atropynpoveuoya DH. ars rhet. 9 § 12. Sext. Emp. vir 8. ep. 
Sokratic. 18 § 2. Suid. Bevodav. 

atrépoupa Eur, ep. 431 Dind. Ios. a. L xv 5 § 3. 

atrovapxaw schol. Eur. Or. 1590. Eus.h.e.k4§35, Clem. hom.114. 

drrovnpos Chrys. on Hebr. 7 26. 

arrovari DCass, LXII 21 § 3. 

arovova rebellion Sozom. h.e. v1 37 § 15. - Sokr. h.e, VII 8 § 5. 
31 § 3. Thdrt. dial. 1. 

aroéve the Nooror in arg. Eur. Med. yijpas. 

atrotradAw schol. Eur. Or. 480. 

améraros 2 schol. Eur. Or. 1450. 

arromepaw Plutarch prouerb. c. 57 tayvrepa Mavdpns Kpntivas 
arretrépacev (cf. Haupt in Hermes vI 260). 

aromAntla Cyr. Al. VI 8 9 Pusey az. yap (=furor est) rovro 
éeyeey. 

amcmrxovs schol. Eur. Or. 79. 

anotAvve Philostr. Ap. VII 22. 

dronvevpatwots Eust. Il. x1 620 (Poppo). 

atromviyw 1 schol. Eur. Or. 812 eis dpéap. 2 Luc. deor. concil. 
12, 

anotrvoy Madvig adu. 1 714 reads in DL. 1v 21 in the sense of 
‘death’. Qu. 


ee ee es 
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arvrorroumacos Lustin. dial. 40. 

arom ponrelrre C. I. 6241”. 

azromros Philo uit. contempl. 3 (11 476) é& dmomrov. Heinichen 
n. cr. 19 on Eus. h.e. 11 § 4. 

arromrva aor. in Aesch. P. V. 1070. Eur. IA. 509. 

arorrmwats Dionys. Cor. in Eus. h.e. Iv 23 § 6. 

anorupyito ‘Suid.’ and Hesych. s. u. Acaryopas. 

atropapavidwars schol. Aristoph. Pl. 168. 

atropnpatixes schol. Eur. Or. 189. 

amopia Hdn. rv 14 § 1 & -a rod wpaxréov. 

atroppevors schol. Ap. Rh. 11 978 where schol. uet. azroppvacs. 

amoppryyvups I 2 Eus. m. P.11§19 devyv. wu Herm. past. uis. 

11 amepporyais. Strabo 258. 

arroppntos Il Aristoph. eq. 647 -ov trotetoGat. 11 3 Kus. h. e. VIII 
12 § 7 wédn. abs. ib. 16 § 4. -ws Theod. Mops. in Mansi conc. 
Iv 1347. 

avroppirréov Greg. Naz. or. 3 p. pace p. 221. 

a7roppoa schol. Eur. Or. 807 p. 208 18 eis Sugruylay €& evtuylas 
petaPrnGeioa xal dorep eitreiy aroppotay Eyouea Ex THs Tra- 
Aaas éxelyns tTHS Kat’ olxov cuuopas. 

aroppurrw Iambl. uit. Pyth. v 17. 

atroppuvus Eus. h. e. x 4 § 40. 

Groppaé schol. Ap. Rh, 1 581 xodovns. Ios. b. I. 1 21 § 3 a pre- 
cipice. 

arropws Eur. IA. 55 16 rpaypa Sazropws elye Tuvdapéy. 

atroceuyuve DCass, LIX 17 § 7. Lx 5 § 3. 

atrocicyalve Epiphan. exposit. fid. cath. 18 p. 1101‘ (so Oehler 
and A. Jahn). 

atrootwmaw 11 schol. Eur. Or. 665. 

adrrooxeuatw 0 Dionys. in Eus. h. e. vit 10 § 4 to change his 
policy. 

amoakiptaw Suid. dredaxticev. 

atrooxAnvas Kus. h. e. 1x 8 § 8 (two letters dropt in L. and S.). 

arrooxuBanr: Cw ‘ Eus. h. e. vir 22’ § 10 from Dionys. 

atroaxemrw Luc. merc. cond. 15. 

arrocuaw passio mart. Tarachi, Probi et Andromii p. 275. 

atroopyye Kus. h. e. vil 21 § 7. x 4 §§ 60. 64.9 § 9. . 

avocoBéw, schol. Eur. Or. 425. Eus. h. e. v1 5 § 3. 
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atrooos ‘ Cyrill.’ vr 20 10 Pusey. 

arooctacpa Philo de opific. mundi 51 p. 33*. Epikt. diss. 0 8 
§ 11. 

atrootraw tTiva tes Plat. an seni ger. resp. p. 793. 

atootrroyyicw schol, Eur, Or. 219. 

atootantéov Spengel rhet. gr. m1 10. 

atrootaats II Eus. h. e. vil 16 § 4. 

atrooratns ‘eccl. Herm. uis. I 4. 

atrootaticas Plut. Galba 10. Eust. IL xvi 114 (Poppo) &s xai 
viv povis é« Movody virnyoupévns axovopey -as TavTa. 

atroorévaypa is quoted by F. W. V. Schmidt from Eumath. 181 
(212) ie. V 16 p. 553 Didot; but the reading is vzroot. 

atrootepéw Twos Tt Plat. legg. 8684, 

aTrooTnpa I const. apost. 11 41. 

atrootiAfw schol. Eur. Or. 1519. 

améatodos Clem. Al. str. Iv 516* 6 aw. KAnpns. Orig. in Io. t. 
32 10 Exactos ye TOY TepTouévwy amo TiwWOS at. €oTs TOU 
mwéurpayros. 

atroaroplt to dumbfounder euang. Thom. 19. 

atrootpatiyos Plut. Marcell. 22. 

atrootpopn Bekker anecd. 436 27 dxroat pod’ ayti tov xata- 
guyn. Xen. mem. m 2 § 5. In Philostr. (p. 549 mayen) 
Cobet reads -yy érrotobyro tov ’AO. Sypop. 

amootpogos I schol. Eur. Or. 851. 

atvooppayicpa Plin. ep. ad Tr. 74=16 § 3. 

atrooyeots Strab. 524 rav Bpwoparev. 

arrotayn Theophyl. on Hebr. 6 1. 

arrorafss 11 Eus. m. P. 11 § 2 Blov. 

arotdocw I Lightfoot on Clem. ep. 1 6. Phot. on Hebr. 6 1. 

arroteive I 2 arpos to inveigh against Eus. h. e. tv 18 § 7. v1 17. 
vit 11 § 1. 

atrorekecpatixos Sozom. h.e. 1 6 § 5. Sokrat. 11 9 § 8 n. 

aroteppow Boiss. anecd. ut 368. anecd. nou. 7. 19. 28. -rég- 
pwoes ib. 166. 

amornyavite 2 Chrys. XII 342 of Job. 

drrortOnys Il ra S7rAa@ of surrender DS. xx 42 f. 88 f. 

arrotysaw I. C. I. 1 p. 1056. 

arrotinua Harpokrat. s. u. tlunpa. 
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amorpos Tryphiod. 627. 
aroroun 1 1 Eus. h, e. vit 14 § 13. 1 2 Philo m1 568. 
amroropos C.I, 11 3422, 
atroropnws schol. Ap. Rh. 111 19. 
arotos Heraklit. in Hippol. philosoph. p. 282. 
arrotpéxw to drop out, be omitted Eust. Il. xvi 505 dzrodpa- 
povtos ToD p dia Kaddtpwviav (Poppo). 
atrotpiBw 111 DCass. LXII 23 § 2 SvcKdevav. 
atrotpoTriatw med. paroemiogr. 1 84 Leutsch. Synes. 160°. 
atrotpormiacuos Ios. ant. 11 10 § 3. Hellad. in Phot. c. 279 
p. 534. Bas. ad Greg. Naz. ap. Bast Greg. Cor. 874. Eus. 
h, e. vit 14 § 5. 
aroruptravitw Arist. rhet. 11.5 p. 1883" 5. 6 p. 13885* 10. Plut. 
Dio 28. Cels. ap. Orig. 1 31. Eus. h.e. v 1 § 47. 
atrotugAow Plut. 11 1107°. Clem. Rom. martyr. 6. 
atroruyia schol, Eur. Or. 426. 
arodaive to render Ath. 106*. 552°. Eus. h. e. vi 1 30 § 12. | 
amopavrixés gramm. = éptotixos schol. Ap. Rh. 1 1832 Schiifer. | 
1349. Apollon. synt. 243 9. | 
arépacus I Eus, m. P. 5 § 2.7 § 4. 8 § 9. 0 oracle Musgrave on 
Eur. Or. 329. 
arrégaris schol. Eur. Or. 329. 
amrodépo B 1 Eus. h. e, vit 32 § 23 tarpexns pev yap cwopatov 
atrepépeTo Ta TpwTa THs éerurrHnuns. cf. VII 14 § 2 f. 8. 
aropOéyyopat in Luc, paras, 4 Madvig adu. 1 697 reads vmo-. 
aropGeypatixds Plut, Cat. mai. p, 339. 
a7ropicxow Adriani sent. 9 bis. 
amropXotats Tod ypéous anon. in Aristot. rhet. Par. E589 f. 65 38 
(Brandis in Philologus Iv 34). 
atropotBatw schol. Od. @ 80 (ap. cod. Par. 2403, Dind. pr. Lv). 
arodo:taw twos Orig. c. Cels. 11 12 bis. 
amroppas masc. Synes. 150° éxavrous. 
amofpacow Oecum. on Hebr. 3 2 ta dra. 
atropuAdifw schol. Aristoph. pac. 1147. 
a@rogvodw Erotian. lex. Hippokr. s, u. drreavpuyyahn. | 
atroxetporoven II Plut.-Lys. p. 435. 
atroxn I= o7aus schol. Eur. Or. 942. 
arroypevrws Plut. Them. 29, 
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areyuye 12 Chrys. VIII 2984 yuynv. Eus. h. e, 1x 7-§ 16 -ovons 
a poadox las. 
anpayyarevros Greg. Naz, carm. de uit. sua (11 27). 

 dmplé &xeoOai twos Eus, h.e. vit 6 § 4, 10 § 2. 

am poaipéerws without set purpose Eus. h. e. vi 2 § 9. 

ampoOupos Plut. 11 576. -ws id. Themist. 2. 

ampoidns 1 C. I. 6268. 

ampovontos II Plut. Nik. 23. Xen. de uen.3 §10. Eus. uit. 
Const. 11 70. -ws ib. 11 69. 

ampoopatos schol. Ap. Rh. 1m 580. 

ampoodens Lightfoot on Clem. Rom. ep. I 52. 

atpooSiovucos Plut. symp. Iv 6 2 § 6 (11 6715). 

ampood.ioplotws schol. Thuk. 11 15. 

ampooextéw ‘ Kust.’ Od. Iv 687. 

ampooxuyntos Athanas. de inc. uerbi (11 1 Montf.). 

amrpocuaynros Theod. Prodr. c. hist. 1 229 in rev. archéol. 1873 
XXV 347. 

ampoorréxacros schol. Ap. Rh. 1 573. 

ampoorateutos Chrys. I 235. 

ampoodopws Clem. Rom. martyr. 20. 

ampocwToAnmros Cyr. in Amos 82. -ws Barnab, 4. 

atrpopaciatws DCass, Lx 25 § 5. 

ampodaros C. I. 6280 A 34. 

ampopvAaxres Constantin. in Eus. uit. Const. 1 70. 

ampodwryrtos schol, Ap. Rh. 1 645. 

atrratoia Madvig adu. I 439 n, suggests dmveuoria, 

atralotws Max. Tyr. x1v 7. Dionys. Al. in Eus, h.e, vil 24, 

amréov Plat. rep. 539°. 

anronros Kus. hb. e. vil 7 § 4. | 

ante 17 Kur. TA. 56 ris teyns Crrws | apart’ dptota. B Polyb. 
Ix 28 § 6 (Madvig adu. 1 483). &rropat )( Oryyave. Lightfoot 
on Coloss. 2 22. | 

amrws Plut. comp. Cat. et Arist. p. 353. 

amruyos Bekker aneed. 441 (Cobet u. 1.7 4). 

amvoros Sibyll. 1v 120. C. I. 6280 B 16. 

anve Porson on Eur. suppl. 813. 

anpa Lightfoot on Philem. p, 373. 

apa schol. Eur. Or. 730. B 2 qv dpa Hes. op. 11. Schiifer on 
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bptaros—to—ia Eust. IL wi 187 “Poppo:. 

dpteuris The. Prodr. c. bist. 1 192 in rev. archéol. 1873 xxvI 
23 dpevev avixpiov. 

fipiny Luc, ind. usc. 2. Eas. b.e. vit 14 § 10. Tulian. ep. 52. 

"Apeavbdpev Philostorg. in cod. gr. Par. 1234 f. 106 r° (in Tub. 
theol, Quartalschr. 11 1869 581). 

*Apetopavirne Basil. ep. 266. Athanas. de Synod. 41. id. apol. c. 
Arian, 7, 

dptoxaa Locsner and Lightfoot on Col. 1 10. 

dptoxevypa Epikur. in Gompertz (Hermes v 386 seq.) 

dperrég Plut. 11 476°, id. Pelopid. 21 (Madvig adu. 1 28). | 

dperj 1 1 rank Theogn. 1, 88, 106. Hom. Od. xm 45. Hes, 
op, 815, 12 Heinichen on Eus. h. e. vit 32 § 28. 

dpnvofoonde Est. Il, x 216 (Poppo). 

“Apne tt Schinidt on Aesch. P. V. 861. 
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apifnros (~~-~) C.I. 6304. 

apiOyuos ‘ Rhian. 1 16’ in Stob. fl. rv 34. ‘e lexicis tollendum’ 
Madvig adu. 1 718. 

_apOporerns Eust. IL xrv 320 (Poppo). 

apiOuos 1 1 Aristoph. au. 1251 rév dp. Ios. ant. vir 3 § 3 
éviexa apOpov. 17 DL. vm 100. Eus. m. P. 8 § 11 70d ray 
drav Seito Ocotd, pndapes autois ev apsOp@ yevéoOas thy 
eis avrov apaptada wapaxadov, ‘that it might never be 
reckoned against them’. 

*Apiorapyevot schol, Ap. Rh. 1 769 sq. 

apirrapyéw Madvig adu. I 34 reads dptota dpyewv. 

aptorepeay Alberti on Hesych. 1 536. 

Gptorevs sing. Chrys. sacerd. Iv 7. 

aptorevo Hom. Od. Iv 652 in a political sense. 

aptorivdny Plut. Lysand. 13. Eus. ecl. proph. rv 4 p. 177 18. 

apierorrovos Greg. Naz. somn. de Anastas. (111 842). 

aptororpayéw Eust. Dl. yi 1 (Poppo). 

Gpiorws Eust. Il. xvii 21 (Poppo). 

apKebvrws éyew Xen. rep. Ath. 3 § 9. schol. Eur. Or. 239. 

apxevOos schol. Ap. Rh. Iv 156. (So also in Steph. Byz. 
AépBn, and not as in this Journal v1 296 dpxovGos.) 

apxéw Ut 1 c. part. Soph. Ai. 547. O.C. 498. Eur. Or. 668.. 
1625. Hel. 1274. TA. 1427. m1 2 Eur. Or. 1589. 

apxos = dpxtros C.J. 6131". Phile anim. propri. 1127. 

apxrevws Gal. x11 399 oréap. 

apxréoy Xen. oekon. 16 § 12 éapos eats rovtou rov épyou a. 

dppa pl. = arma anon. in Arist. rhet. Par. 1539 f. 26 b. Theo- 
phanes (Brandis in Philologus Iv 34). 

appapata Plut. Themist. 26. 

apparodpouéw Schafer on schol. Ap. Rh. 1. c. 

apparorrowos schol. Ap. Rh. 1.752. 

&ppeva the sing. in schol. Eur. Or. 706. 

apyodvos II epist. [Sokrat.] 18. 

appolovrws DS. Xxx 8. for -révrws read -rrovras. 

apyétw 11 2 schol. Eur. Or. 771 ov~y dpuctopev xoratecOar. of 
medicines Diintzer in Jahrbb. 1876 425. 

appos 3 ‘hippiatr.’ p. 128, test. xm patr. Zebul. 2 oaparos. 
Poll. 1 94 ra 5é werakd trav ddovTwv dppoi. 

Journal of Philology. vou. vit. 13 
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apvetov Sibyll. vit 78. cf. Lob. paral. 324. 
dpvéopat schol. Eur. Or. 1582 dpvnov. ib. 926 p. 233 14 with 


un. 

apvnaideos Eus, h.e. V 15 §1. 28§ 6. vir 30 § 5. 

dpopa Ael. h.a. vil 8. XVI 14. 

dporpiaw schol. Eur. Or. 553 npotpiacpévos (as from -alw). 

dpotpoy schol. Ap. Rb. 11 232. 

dpoupa of a woman Eur. Or. 553. met. Galen rv 11. 

dprayn vrapyovtov N.T. Luc. iud. uoc. 1. Polyb. 1v 17 § 4. 

dpraypa Kus. b.e. vilt 12 § 2 tov Oavarov Gprraypa Oépevos 
THs tTav SvcceBav poyOnpias. cf. id. uit. Const. 11 31. 

adprraxrixas schol. Ap. Rh. tv 876. 

dppayns Eus. p.e.13§ 7. he. x 4§72. Basil. hom. 19 in x1 
mart. 8. 

appevixos schol. Eur. Or. 1204. 

dppevoopat Kus. h. e. VIII 14 § 13 yuvaixes yppevwpévar. 

dppemis Plt. 11 1062°. 

appntoroyia Eus. p.e. V 32 § 2. 

appynroroila Kus. h. e. VII 14 § 5. 

dppntos I Kus, m. P. 9 § 12 roy. 

"Appndopor Plut. 11 839°. 

dpoevixiov vulg. for apoevixoy Eust. Il. x11 451 (Poppo). 

apoevoOnrvs Hippol. philos. v 6.18. Lightfoot Clem. Rom. p. 
210 b. Seru. Aen. x 89. 

’"Apteulovos June Epiph. pond. 20. Euagr. h.e. Iv 5. 

aprnpia 1 schol. Ap. Rh. Iv 18. 

apts with pres. Eur. Med. 85. Alk. 940. Bacch. 1297. DCass. 
LXII 22§1 dpri te 4 cporoyla éyeyoves xal. us. h.e, VIII 
4§ 2 dpri yap aptt. 

aptiatw 1 Aristot. de diuinat. somn. 2. DChrys. or. 26 f. 

aptvyévetos schol. Hom. Od. x 279. 

dptvyevns const. apost. V 7. 

aptavns de mirac. Clem. 15 (Cotel. patr. apost. Amst. 1 815). 

aptixoproros Nonn. x 68 (F. W. V. Schmidt). 

apriroxeutos ‘Nonn.’ 1x 23 (id.). 

aptipabns Herakl. alleg. Hom. p. 2. | 

apturéxeotos Nonn. 1x 184 (F. W. V. Schmidt). 

aptitoxos DCass. LXII 28 § 1. C. I. 6309". 
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aptipavns Theod. Prodr. c. hist. 111 61 in rev. archéol. 1873 
XXVI 155. | 

apti¢pov DCass. Lxir 19 § 2. 

apxayyedtxos Niket. Chon. de Manuel vi 2 p. 230 Bonn. 

apxatoyépwy grandaeuus gl. Philox. 

apyxaios )( madaiés schol. Par. Ap. Rh. 11. w Eus. he. 1x 8 
§ 2 &€& -ov. 

apxaorns, 4, antiquity, ancient times Valentin. in Leon. ep. 55. 

apxasétporros Philo 11 458. DCass. L1x 29 § 2. 

apyatpectatw Plut. 11 324‘. schol, Par. Ap. Rh. 1 1. 

apyaptos Macar. hom. 15 42. 

apxetov 11 Plut. 1 797°. 12 C. I. m1 1128. 

apxérurros Plin. ep. 1 20 § 9. Philo de plantat. Noe 12. id. 
quod detur potiori 23. 

apxéyopos C. I. 6231. 

apxn Hdt. vir 88. 120. vit 3. 1x 22. 108 (car dpyds). ‘at all’ 
with neg. id.1 193§2. 11 95 f. 1x 106 §2. Kriiger Gr. 4 68 2. 

apynyéerns Lightfoot on Coloss. p. 12%. -éres C.I. mm 1140. 
Strabo xiv 2 § 19. 

apynyos N.T. Clem. Rom. ep. 0 f. t7s a¢@apolas. Bleek on 
Hebr. 11 10. 

apytBovKonros inscr. Eph. in Hermes vir 40. 

apxvepateia Hippol. philosoph. p. 3 1. 65 Miller. 

apyteparixos Iustin. Tr. 116. Ios. ant. x11 4 § 2. cod. Tustin. 1 4 
29 § 2. 

apyrépeca C. I. 6806. 

apytepevs pl. the heads of the 24 courses of Jewish priests Ios. 
ant. xx 8§ 8. b. I.1v3§6. Philo de somn. 38 p. 598* ap- 
plies the title 6 péyas apy. to the Adyos. On coins of the 
emperors apy. péyas (or wéyiotos) is common (Carpzov on 
Hebr. 4 14). 

apytevvovyos test. XII patr. Ios. 13. 

apyixos 1 DCass. LX 16 § 3 Séppos. 2 Eus. h.e. 1X 11§3 afiw- 
pact. cf. § 4. 

apyipayerpos test. X11 patr. Ios. 2. 

apxiroluny ib. Iud. 8. 

apxurpopyrys C.I. 11 305. 1222. Philo de nom. mutat. 22 p. 
1064* =1 597 M. (of Moses). 

13—2 
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apxioxnmrovxos C. I. 2987. 

apytotpatnyos Eus. h.e. xX 4§ 15. 

apxicuvaywyos C. I. 9894. 9906. Lamprid. Alex. 28. Vopisc. 
Saturnin. 8. inscr. regn. Neap. 3657 = Orelli-Henzen 6144 
arcosynagogus. Dionys. in Eus. h.e. vil 10 §4 payor. 

apyitextovéew C. I. 111 1219 of shipbuilding. 

apxtumnpérns C. I. 6000. 

apyovrixos Ign. Trall. 5 cvordces. C.I. 6615 ns. 

dpyw 1 2 Madvig adu. 1 352 on apfapévous aro. 5 dpfouas 
pass. Hdt. vir 159. 162. rx 122. 

apyouns C.I. 111 1105. 

aganevtos of the mind Eus.h.e.x1§1. Philo uit. Mos. 113 
p. 656°. 

doapxos I 2 Eus. m. P. 11 § 12. Clem. hom. xvii 16 8ivapus. 

aoBeoros 11 Schneider ecl. phys. p. 89. Valesius and Heinichen 
on Eus. h.e. vi 41 § 15. 

daBonos, 6, Hippokr. de morb. mul. 1 100 p.792. Theophr. de 
igni p. 68, blamed: by gramm. in Bekker anecd. 451. cf. 
Phrynich. ibid. p. 17. 

= disloyalty DCass. Lv 9 § 2 Fabr. (also avePéw). LX 3 


Pail Aaodixéwv Lightfoot on Coloss. p. 9°. 

doeoros Bas. or. de Iulitta mart. Eus. p.e. 13§7. he. x4 
§ 72. 

acéXyera of women Alkiphr. m1 69. Xen. Eph. m1 73. 

agcenyns of women Plut. Lucull. 88. Luc. dial. meretr. 6 (against 
the doctrine of Thom. Mag.). 

daedavos schol. Ap. Rh. 11 750. Clem. Al. str. 1 p. 348. 

doepvos Clem. hom. tv 12. 

aontros test. XII patr. Sym. 8. 

aoGevns Eus. p.e. XIV 6 § 13 éy r6—cortpp Ov. 

*Aatayer's DChrys. 11 86 R= 29 D. 

"Actapyns Eus. h.e.1v 15. C. I. 2990. 2994. 

*Acls Naeke on Choeril. p. 115. Sibyll. 11 342. 354. rv 71. 79. 
Vv 443. 466. vill 72. 154, 1x 205. 

aoxapovla Georg. Pisid. hexaem. 943. 

aoxapoapueros Tzetz. chil. x11 713 -ta mpoBrérwow. 

acxew I 2 Porson adu. 269. 
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aonnows i 2 cf. Artemidor. Iv 16. 

ackntypiov Sokr. h.e. 111. vt 3 § 6. 7 § 11. Greg. Naz. or. 20 
in laud. Basil. p. 358. 

aoxnrns I Eus. h.e. uu 17§ 2. m. P. 10§2. 11 § 22. a phi- 
losopher Artemidor. Iv 35. 

aoxnrixos 2 Antonin. I 7. 

aoxntpta Kus. m. P. 5 § 3. 

acxcrres Lustin. Tr. 8. 

aoKxwodtacues Grasberger in Eos 1865 329. 

dapevos Thuk. Iv 85 § 3 ef un dopévors buiv adiypar. 

acodia in Plut. Pyrrh. 29 Madvig adu. 1 586 proposes xevoco- 
lay for Kat acodiav. 

acogos Hippol. c. Noét. 10 p. 61. 

aoradtevs Theod. Prodr. Rhod. 5 p. 214. 

aonantevtns Moeris, Aen. Gaz. p. 16 Boiss. 

aotracrixos Thdrt. h.e. v 15. 

aorracras Eus. m. P. 2 § 1. 

ao7is IW Paus. 1x 21§6. Eus, m. P. 5 § 1. 

aotaxtos Madvig adu. 1 263 coni. dOpaxros. 

aotatéw Ioann. Curopalat. 686 Bonn. 

agtatos 1 schol. Eur. Or. 340 p. 113 18. 341 1. 8 11. 371. 

aoragls Epikt. diss. 11 24 § 91. Ktes. in Phot. bibl. 72 p. 48 a 
11 Bekker. 

aorevevowat schol. Eur. Or. 1526. 

aoretos Theophyl. on Hebr. 11 23. Aristaen. 1 4. 19. 

astetoovvn in Liban. 1.c. Cobet mnemosyne 1877 108 reads 
duxatocuyn. 

doréuBaxros Miller mélanges (1868) p. 49, where also ac- 
TEeues, 

aoreudyns Synes. 43°, 

aotepioxos 11 schol, Il. 1 177. v 891. schol. Od. 11 71. Eus. ecl. 
proph. mr 35. 

agrepoedas schol. Lips. Hom. Il. v 734 (v p. 713 Heyne). Eust. 
Il. p. 599 36 Rom. | 

aorepoels Eust. I]. p. 1050 15. 1147 51. 

aotepovwros Nonn. xx 293 (F. W. V. Schmidt). 

aarepoportos Nonn. viii 98 (id.). 

aarepwrros of the panther Didym. in Eus. ecl. proph. 111 10. 
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aornp @ meteor Ap. Rh. m1 1377 schol. Ruhnk. ep. crit. 24. 
Siebelis on Philochori fragm. p. 80. Hesych. s. v. Soxoi. 

aotiSnros schol. Hom. Od. x 2735. 

aoriucos I DCass. LIX 2 § 3 (of city troops). Themist. or. 17 
p. 457. cf. Vales, on Eus. h.e. x 8 § 10. 

aortopaynros Herm. uis. I 2 ante med. 

aoropayt C.I. 7314 8. 

adotomos I Ael. h. a. x19. That never opens C. I. 6308 olxos 
(of a tomb). 

aototevéw Hes. avtofevety e coni. Ruhnk. Tim. p. 57. 

aotpayanos Itt Plut. Lysand. p. 437 tous pév waisas aotpaya- 
Nots, Tos Sé avdpas Spxoes éEarratav. 

dotpapyns Theod. Prodr. c. hist. u1 22 in rev. archéol. 1873 
XXII 154. 

aotpareuros Plut. 11 340°. 

datpavis Phot. gloss. c. 182 pappapuyn, dor 

aotpedpns schol. Theokr. XitI 36. 

adorpoBpovrns C. I. 6012. 

aorpoleduwv Phot. bibl. p. 110 b 40 Bekker. 

aotpopv Iren. 1 2 § 6 rod rAnpwpatos. 

aovyyvworos schol. Eur. Or. 665. Mansi conc. x11 195. 

aovyxXworos Porphyr. in Eus. h. e. v1 19 § 4. 

aovyxpitws Theophyl. on Hebr. 3 4. 

GovyxpoTntws Poll. 1 159. 

davyyutos Greg. Nyss. ep. ad Eust. (1 1017°). Mansi cone. x 
1029. x1 687 often. 

acouxopavrnros schol. Hom. Od. x 242. 

dovddbyotos I Arist. rhet. 1 24 p.1401 b 12. Synes. 290" 
ouAAOYLG LOD. 

aovnos Eus. h. e. vi 14 § 8 didia. 

douprraOns test. x11 patr. Sym. 2. Eus. m. P. 9 § 12. 13 § 6 

acupdaves Eust. Il. x1 324 (Poppo). 

dovpdopos Eur. (?) in DChrys. or. 73 p. 635° and Sext. Emp. 
math. VI 27 povoa., 

acvppwvos Ios. c. Ap. 1 8. 

aauvavrytos schol. Ap. Rh. 1 1141. Hesych. a€vufxnror. 

acuvaptynaoia ‘ Epiphan.’ haer: 11 66 § 48 p. 661°. 

acuvaptntos Epiphan. ib. §49 p. 6614. Hier. ep. 61=75 ad 
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Vigilant. 3 licet statim accepta epistula aovvaptntoy ser- 
monem tuum intellegerem. 

aavvdetos Il ro ao. DH. de Homeri poes. 8. 

acuvéuntwros Eust. Il. xv 31 p. 1003. 

aovvOeros Alkin. doctr. Plat. 25. 

aovvraxtos 1 Plut. 11 595°. 5 schol. Eur. Or. 882. 

aovotatos Lact. III 6. 

aogaxros Ath. 380°. 

"Aodanreios Staveren ad Nep. Iv 4 § 2. 

aogpadns Thuk. 1 137 év ta dodanrel ev euol, éxcivy 58 ev ém- 
awdvve. cf. Nep. Themist. 9 § 3 postquam in tuto ego, ille in 
periculo esse coepit. Liv. xxx-30 in bonis nostris rebus, tuis 
dubiis. Thuk. v 46 § 1 (C. E. Finckh). Stob. fl. cv p. 560 = 
353 ey -ef yap Tov Oavovt’ érratvioa, 

acgarredns Polyaen. Iv 6 § 11. 

aoyanaw schol. Aristoph. eq. 814. 

acynpatiotos [Plut.] uit. Andoc. 15. 

aodparos Eus. m. P. 11§12. Philo de somn.16 p. 626 M. 
Gorgias (11 130 Sauppe). 

do wparorns Epiphan, haer, LXXIII 9 p. 855. 

aowrTevopat gl. luxo. 

aowrla M. Sen. contr. 116 p.171 26 sq. Ath. 165°. 

aowrtiov Ath. 165%. cf. aadresov. 

atrapievros Luc. amor. 54. -ws Philostr. soph. 11 27 § 10. 

atareivwros Synes. 38%. 

atapayws Clem. Rom. ep. 1 48. Stob. fl. xxv 13. 

atadia Plut. Marcell. 30 § 4. 

a@reyxros I Plut. 1 154 «npos (Madvig adu. 1 614). 1 Ios. ant. 
XX 11 § 1 mpds ércov. Luc. Alex. 25. Eus. h.e. 1x 8 § 9. m. 
P. 9 § 12 Heinichen. 

arexvia schol. Eur. Or. 205. 

atéxvas ib. 

atep N.T. 2 Mace. 12 15. DH. 111 10. Plut. Num. 14. 

ateppatioros Eus. ecl. proph. tv 1 p. 170 6 ypovous. 

arevxréw Synes, p. 8°. 

adrexvos Plut. qu. conu. vit 4 5 § 7 riots. 

arnpérntos Eus. m. P. 8 § 10. schol. Theokr. xiv 3. 

atiOacos Kus. ecl. proph. 1 8 p. 24 15. 
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aroxtos Hippol. philosoph. p. 291. 

Gropos Albin. introd. in Plat. dial 3f. (Fabric. bibl. gr. ed. uet. 
Ir 46). 

arovée Eus. h. e. vit 9 § 4, C. I. 6287. 

arornya Eus. h.e. vi 43 § 18. 

atorla 1 Strabo 156. 

atotros bad, useless Philostr. Ap. vir 39 § 1. vit 22 (Madvig). 

arparyqdas M. Antonin. x1 3. 

atparros met. Opp. kyneg. 1 20. anth. Pal. inc. 111 6 (1 79 
Jacobs) foropins. Liban. or. 1 7 R Biov. 

atpejs in the inscr. of Herodes (C. I. 6280 A 18) arpijes. 

atpeuéw Plut. de fac. in lun. 6 § 10. 11 § 3 (Madvig adu. 
I 664). 

arpeplbe ‘Hipp.’ de aere et loo. 85. 

atperros schol. Eur. Or. 1479. Philo leg. alleg. 1 15 p. 53. 
Mansi conc, XI 637 saepe. LEus. ecl. proph. 13 p. 13 5. 

atpevria [Hippol.] p. 230 Fabr. 

atptBis 11 Clem. Al. str. 1 p, 348 da tev atpiBov irre. 
Dionys. in Eus. h. e. vir 21§ 4. Hus. h.e.11§3. 

arpouos Eus, m. P. 4 § 9. 

atpotia schol. Ap. Rh. 1v 1047. 1082. 

atpuros I Hdt. 1x 52 zrévos. 

atpwtos I Plut. 11 340°, 

a7ra Pors. on Eur. suppl. 594, id. tracts 240. 390. 

“Arrns”Tns schol. Eur. Or. 1492. Dind. in HSt. vit 69. 

"Artixoupyns Synes. ep. 74. 

atumwros Suid. beds "Apne. 

atupew C1. 6645*. 

atudla Plut. 11 82°, 

arudos. superl. with inf. DL. 1v 37. 

av 1 Eur. suppl. 626. LA. 1156. 

avyy 4 Plut. Eum. 14. 

Avyovoranos a title Theod. lector in rev. archéol. 1873 XXVI 
400. | 

avOaipérws sponte schol. Ap. Rh. 11 584. 

avBéxacros DH. comp. 22. | 

avOévrns I 2 Eus, bh. e. vitr 16 § 2. 18 Sibyll. vir 69. vitr 309. 

av@evria Hippol. philos. pp. 256. 827. Eus,. h.e. 1x 9 § 13. x 4 
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§ 65. id. ecl. proph. 1 12 p. 43 3 (ib. 2 p.6 8. 3 p. 9 5.5 p. 
.17 2 -eia). 

av@eyrixos original )( avrirurov Clem. Rom. ep. 11 14. )( SovAckés 
Theophyl. on Io. euang. 1 17. 

avOevripsos (2 avOevricds?) apocal. Pauli p. 35 Tischend. ypdppa. 

av@nepivds made at once Theod. Prodr. c. hist. 11 61 in rev. 

_ archéol. 1873 xxvi 155. 

avO@cs 1 Arist. nub. 979 av madey avis. Pors. adu. 263 = 232. 
315 = 279. 2 

av@urrdcratos Leont. de sect. 11 3. 

avOwpov adv. Theod. Prodr. c. hist. 111 60 in rev. archéol. 1873 
XXVI 155. 

avAaf a wound Chrys. laud. 1 Romani mart. 

avnevos Philo uit. contempl. 2 (1 476). 

avr0bnK«n Suid. cvBnvn. 

avAorroés Plut. 1 1138". 

avvos a trumpet Sibyll. 111 488 (where also -éw). vir 116, 

avAoy Sibyll. vit 156. 

avrems schol. Eur. Or. 1480. 

av&éavw 11 Dem. 1x § 21 péyas. © 

av&n Kus. h. e. X 4 § 683. 

av€nrixes DH, uet. scr. cens. V 3. 

avrrvos Eus. h.e. 1x 7 § 2 tepas Sians pscomornpia. 

avarnpotns 2 DCass. LXI 10 § 4 trav Tpdrrwv. 

aurayyeros DCass. Lv 14 § 2. Aristid. I p. 122. Sibyll. vit 
461. 

avravat Theod. Prodr. c. hist. 11 113 in rev. archéol. 1873 xxv 
417, 

airavdpos Kus. h.e. vit 11 § 1. rx 9 § 7. 

avtamodexros Theod. Prodr. c. hist. 134 in rev. archéol. 1873 
XXV 253. 

avreEovotos Ios. b. I. 1 8 § 6. schol. Eur. Or. 251. Eus. h.e. x 
4§57. 10 -oy Arius in Athan. or. c, Arian. 2 9. 

avtépvOpos Theod. Prodr. |. c. m 114 p. 417 (in the n. Miller 
cites 3 more exx. from Th. Pr.): 

aitéw 3 Ap. Rh. 1 81 according to Madvig adu. 1 285. 

avrnKcoos Eus. h. e. 11 39 § 7. vil 25 § 12. 

autirns fem. Themist. 154 (Jacobs in Porson adu. 316 Leipz.). 
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avroayabos Eus. d.e. Iv 2§1. Zach. Mityl. p. 134 8 Boiss. ro 
-ov Eus. laud. Const. 12 § 1. : 

avtoayaborns Zach. Mityl. p. 144 16 Boiss. 

avtoadnGea of Christ Manuel in Le Moyne uar. sacr. p. 271. 
Orig. in Matt. t. 14 7. 

avtoBoel Theod. Prodr. 1. c. 11 79 p. 416. DCass, xLvit 34. 

avroBovAntos ‘Iren.’ 1 14 § 7. 

avroyévefXos Porphyr. in Eus, d.e. 11 3§ 6. pevl2§4 x 
10 § 2. 

avroyeyvns I Max. Tyr. XvI 6. Sibyll. prooem. 17. 1 Madvig 
adu. I 196. 

aur oyevyTos Iustin. cohort. 11. 24. Sibyl. vil 430. 

avroyéevyntos Hippol. philos. p. 317. 

avroyvapovéw DCass, LVII 3 § 6. 

avroypados Eus. h. e. v 19 § 4. 

avrodvaxovéw Eust. Il. vit 332 (Poppo). 

avtobléaxros Philo de congr. erud. gr. 18 p. 4384 

avrodtxavoovvn Orig. in Matt. t. 14 7. 

avroduxos DCass. LI 13. 

avtoetonvn Zachar. Mityl. p. 101 1 Boiss. 

avrotwn Eus. d.e. 1V13§9. Niket. in Combefis auct. nou. 
patr. 1 344°. 

avtoGexas Eust. Il. 1x 525 (Poppo). 

avrdey I schol. Eur. Or. 1676. 

avtoOeos ‘Euseb.’ h.e. X 4 §16. Orig. comm. in Io. vol. IV 
p. 50. de prince. 1 (1 62). 

avré0c schol. Ap. Rh. 11 965 év avre. 

avtoxacvyyntn C. 1. 6312. 

avtoxéXevotos DCass. LvII 5 § 7. Philo 1 124, 

avToKépacros Sibyll. vir 135. 

avroxivéw Seru. Aen. X 304 -ovdaa. 

avtoxivnros Hippol. in Mai script. uet. nou. coll. vit 68 col. 2. 

avToxAntos Greg. Nyss. c. Eunom. I p. 307. 

avroxpatopixos DCass. Lvl 23 § 5. Lx1 5 § 1. Lx 25 § 3. 

avtoxpatwp I 2 DCass. LXIlI 25 § 1 apyz. 

avroxtovos 2 Lykophr. 440. 

avrove€el Eus. h. e. 111 38. ecl. proph. m1 46 p. 155 10. 

avtoNoyos Eus. d. e. Iv 2§1. Orig. c. Cels. 1 31. 
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avtouabns Clem. Al. str:1§ 31. Philo de congr. erud, gr. 18 
p. 438°, Eus. ecl. proph. 111 37 p. 141 22. 

Avropatia Nep. xx 4 § 4. 

avtopartos. A. Hug de graecorum prouerbio : avropatot 8 ayaboi 
ayaldv éri Satras faci. Turic. 1871. 4to. 

avroponla pl. Ios. b. I. vit 15. In Thuk. vir 13 §3 Madvig 
adu. I 329 coni. aiyuadwria. 

avtovoepos Kus. h.e. x 5 § 56. 

avrovovs Eus. h. e. Iv 2 § 1. 

avrovuyt Ap. Rh. 1 1019. 1v 1130. 

avtoovolwats Dion. Areop. cael. hier. 11 6. 

avtoTrapOevos Eus. m. P. 5 § 3. 

avrorratwp Aristid. 1 p. 5 of Zeus. 

avrotrovirns Fronto p. 245 Naber (Madvig adu. 11 615). 

avrémpupvos Sibyll. 1 186. 

avromrns Eus. h. e, vit 25 § 12. ecl. proph. 111 43. 

avrorruplrns Ath. 110°. Gal. alim. fac. 1 2 (Rhein. Mus. 1869 62). 
Lue. pisc. 45. 

avrémupos Ath. ib. Gal. ib. and de ren. affect. 6. Stob. fl. xvi 
16. Petron. 66. Plin. xx1r § 138. Cels. 1 18 (ib.). 

avros 1 5 Xen. Hell. 1 2§ 12. v 4§17. Ap. Rh. m1 373. DCass. 
Lx 20§ 2. Heinichen on Eus. m. P.11 § 26. 16 Xen. Hell. 
i 2§17. 17 avro rodro Plat. Protag. 310°. Eur. Or. 665. 
kai autos et ipse seems.to be omitted Xen. an. 11 4 §§ 37 44 
and the grammars. I 9 c betw. art. and reflexive pron. Eus. 
h.e. X 4§ 26 bis. m1 Thuk. Iv 101f. aéOavev vo tas auras 
nuépas toils ert Anrlw. ib. 129 § 2. cf. m 83 § 1 (Madvig 
adu. I 312). Xen. Kyrop. vir 1 § 2 emrdAicpévos trois avtois 
T@ Kup dmdovs. Plat. Protag. 331° id. Lys. 209° followed by 
eomep. by cal in Hdt. vit 45. 1x 98 § 5. Iv 2 avro povoy 
Eus. h.e.11§3. vi 28§1. 1x9§ 24 10§14 x4§§ 11. 
13. 63. m. P.8 § 3.9 § 7. 11 § 14. 16. 13 § 8. rauvrov tod70 
adv. Plat. polit. 271°. Thdrt. in ps. Cli-t6 ravrov THs Pvaews. 

avrocopla Eus. d.e. Iv 2 § 1. Zach. Mityl. p. 184 8 Boiss. Orig. 
in Matt. 14 7. 

avtoaronos C. I. 111 11387. 

avtoovatatos Epiphan. haer. LV 9. 

avrocyediabeo [Plut.] x orr. Demosth. § 69 bis: 
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avroréXeotos Nonn. XLVIII 585 of Narkissos. 

avrorenns 12 of God Aristae. in Stob. ecl. p. 45 53. cf. Stob. 
flor. 103 26 (Iv 6 16—21 Meineke). ib. 27 (p.12 4). Inap- 
pellable DCass. tix 18 § 2. cf. Lx1 4 § 2. 

avrov tavTy DH. 1 18. 

avroupyla 11 Clem. Al. paed. 111 11 p. 292. 

avroupyés I 1 Synes. 39". 1 2 Plut. Mar. 3. schol. Eur. 1. c. 

avrogoveutns Nilus ep. 11 140. 

avroguys of God Eur. fr. 596 Nauck. Eus. p. e. xm 13 § 41. 
of the 13th aeon of the Valentinians Iren.1 1 §2. Max. 
Tyr. vir 5 (1 110—1 R). xv1 6. Plut. Cat. mai. 21. -ds Plat. 
legg. 642°. | 

autopwpos em’ -w Kus. m. P.11§6. Plut. Nik. 4f. Eum. 2. 
Valck. on Eur. Hipp. 955. intt. Poll. vir §§ 49. 69. 

avrogws Eus. d.e.1v13§9. Andr. Niket. in Combefis auct. 
nou. patr. 13394, 344°, 386%. 

avroyeip 11 Eus. h.e. 1X 6 §1 éavrod. m1 Eur. Ph. 332: Or. 
1040. 

avroxetpla DCass. LX 32 § 4. schol. Eur. Or. 94:7. 

avtoyelpws schol. Eur. Or. 1040. 

avrovret Theod. Prodr. c. hist. 111 58 in rev. archéol. 1873 Xxv1 
155. -ia Galen 1 67. 

Av¢iéiaves Clem. Rom. martyr. 23. 

adyénov schol. Eur. Or. 794. 

avynv I Plut. Perikl. 19. Eust. Il. xur 289 rod xaprrov 
(Poppo). 

avywos 2 Luc. nauig. 20 (Madvig adu. 1 152). 

adpaipeua const. apost. II 25. 

adarpéo 11 1 Xen. Kyrop. vi 5 § 79 éxelvous ta Orda adpypy- 
peOa. 113 Paus. 1x 1. vil 52. Eur. Or. 926. m1 Xen. mem. 
IV3§14 my byw. Hat. 1x99. ib. 103 amapaipnpédvaa ra 
O7Aa. 

adavys in Hdt. v1 76 a. ydopa Cobet u. 1." 411 reads ayavés. 
c. gen. schol. Eur. Or. 1318 yapds. schol. Aeschin. 1 26 
Sauppe a. ped érn private study. 

agavia schol. Eur. Or. 1457. 

apamopos Strabo 715 trap dvrwv. 

agpdppaxtos in Strabo 499 (not 449). 
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apacow has the aspirate in Zon. lex. c. 356 and Gal. gloss. 
Hipp. pp. 74. 88 sq. HSt. 

adauporns ‘ Anaxag. fr. 25’ in Sext. Emp. math. vii 90. 

agpedéw Plut. Kleom. 2§ 3 éavray. id. Perikl 10. id. m1 133°. 
137°. Luc. Anach. 24, Ios. b. L m1 7 § 18. 

adevos masc. Sibyll. xrv 270. 

adeows 5 Eus. h. e. vil 32 § 15 rot taév rravyTay Spopov. 

agernpwos 2 schcl. Ap. Rh. 1 752. m1 1372. 

aeros schol. Eur. Or. 1086 f. 

ageveros ib. 1479. -ws schol. Theokr. xiv 51. 

agpnyéopat Plut. Num. 12 ra rept ras tapas tratpia. 

agnxw Clem. Rom. ep. I 28. 

agdnxéorepos DCass. LIx 15 § 6. 

admpos Sibyll. v 438. 

afnuiatw Philo 1 358. id. de op. mundi p. 21 1. Ael. u. b. 
11 42. Wernsd. on Himer. p.719. Orig. c. Cels. 111 55. Bleek 
on Hebr. 5 8, -taw conc. Chalced. c. 8. -aopos Epiphan. 
808°. 

apGeyxros 11 schol. Ap. Rh. 1 645. 

aOovos 11 1 Hdt. 1v 194 -o1 dco, Luc. somn. 22 xateyaratyoas 
avrav apOovous tors AiGovs. id. piscator 1. 

adpiSpupa DH. 1 22. DS. xx 14. 

agtépwors Eus. h.e. X 3 § 1. 

adlnut on the pf. pass. dbeipas see schol. Eur. Or. 1525. 11 2 ad. 
apuynv Eur. Or. 1171. Tr. 1135. B med. to absolve Heinichen 
on Eus. h.e. vi 44§5 (whom see also ib. vit 14 §17 on 
adiévas pwvnv). 

adidoxaros Eust. Il. x11 635. and so Poppo (Zeitschr. f. d. 
Gymn. 1865 176) reads ib. vit 117 for adiAoxadntov. Plin. 
ep. 113 §8. Phauorin. 39 2. 

agtdoxourréw Cyrill. in Io. 18 p.727. -éa id. in Tesai, 41 p. 536. 
-os id. in Leuit. p. 375. 

adidoverxos etymol. s. u. adypitos. 

agtrokevéw ‘Cyrill.’ in Io. mt (tv 284 Aub). 

agiofevia Sibyll. vor 304. ‘Clem. Rom.’ ep. r 35 p. 61 
Bryennios. 3 

agidooopos Wytt. ind. Plut. Greg. Naz. or. 20 in laud. Basil. 
p. 358. -ws Orig. c. Cels. 111 76. 


» 
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BQ.r— ns % 8, make over Strabo 478 trois ‘Popalos rip 
Sar itecay Malvig adu 1 555). 

coeha— cues at.-t Exr. Or. 1450. 

coaeee = = Xez 1 e Madvig adu 1 356 reads dropotrras. 

onan Bt esse Ciem. Rom. martyr. 19. 

poerae Flt sa oe V1IOT§ & 

cones oicveet 2 barbarism ‘dissyllable,” which also disfigures 
M> Ciiniees karoad book on accents. 

Beute act Ezz Or. 9:3 

“Roaniomy Ces Al sr. va § 75 9 "Adpodérns Friday. ef. C.1 


poor Cos. CL. vi 109 “Poppo). 

elnemarmer acc Ap Re 011013. Tustin. apol. 117. Madvig 
aon 2 2h) xe iz Ecr IT. 38. 

goooruren = trrersriad Eas. he. vir 1 § 8. 

PONG ren Pci Flam 10. App Mae. 2 

anemone soi Ear. Or, 933. 

pockperse 2 rem of Macriz’s correction adu. 1 351. 

roowwerws Es be ws $$ 5. 

ANAM pct G2 Fi Fax 9. 

Rowe 2 E:om CR IL 

poeta 22 An Fi or Mé = Steph Byz. Taprapos. 

Peckaws Husmes Iz 2 10 y\errres. 

ERS Luar Tsermexii in Sext. Empir. 213 23 Bekker. 
Bley ye TE eg ae Cotes uw 1? 411. Theod. Prodr. c. hist. 0 6 

gontecn ISTS xxv 414 Plut. Eum. 16 wédsoy. id. Cat. 


a 


7 
r: 
a” 
“3 
H 


v. Tae’ of Macviz ada. 1 631). Lac. merc. cond. 30 
Re HaArB LSS 

d\areres Bas co Moa al Poppet 

Jyendwes Soo bw 6 

dyerwenynas Haret be TW 2a. 

“Ayennaeaas srr Siw, ASR 

~Ayenwe we Earpr Sy 0 Ash -erres ib. 1 301. 

ALPWRH WL mater adhe : 

A\tedren Nese, verredupes. CLT. 6272 Enagr. Iv 7 § 18. 


A\eagases Doass Fear 6 § 2 


= 
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axdvobdys Plut. 11 9666 

aypas Eust. Il. x11 589. Meleag. epigr. 1 30. , 

aypevow Eus. h.e. vit 12 § 10. x 11§2. m. P.10§1. 

aypnpatia Liban. Iv 161 26. 682 28. 

aypnororoyéew etym. magn. ‘TlauBn. 

a&xpnoros IV 2 ‘gramm.’ schol. Ap. Rh. 11 753. 

aypis ov so long as Xen. Kyrop. v 4§ 8. until id. h. Gr. vi 4 
§ 37. 

dypovos Hieronym. in Fabric. bibl. gr. viII 391 varép yap ypdvov 
6 aypovos. -ws Arius in Epiphan. haer. LXIx. 

adyuveros schol. Ap. Rh. 111 530. 

axepntos Hippol. philosoph. p. 283. 

dywplotws Mansi conc. XI 637 fin. 

aypevdera Kus, h.e. X 4 § 53. 

awnragnrtos ‘eccl.’ Ign. Pol. 3. 

aripayla DCass. LXIII 9 § 2. 

ais 3 DCass, LX 22 § 1 rpozratopopos. 

ayroonrt schol. Eur. Or. 140. 

axruvyorotos Eust. Il. x111 224, xvi 682 (Poppo). 

awpoRdpes Hermes Iv 65 ver. 55. 

awpoOavatos Bekker anecd. 24 22. 

awpobavns C.I. 11 1071. 

awtifopat (for AwT-) Aesch. suppl. 962 (Dobree and Madvig 
adu. I 197, who also reads awricpa, for AwrTecpa, in Eur. 
Hel. 1593). , 

awrov Agath. de imp. Iustinian t. 11. p. 65 calls Damaskios and 
others axpoy dwrop. 

Other references I struck out, on discovering them in Didot’s 
Stephanus under adqpoxparntos, axadda@s, axKxerrov, Td 
dxotrov med., apavpas, avamdomactos, avaroomdacTws, ava- 
daras, avdptavtapiov, avéxdutos, aviidwpa, dvovoos, avte- 
hoppnots, avrimpacow, avrodvpopat, avvetaxtos (Steph. and 
Suicer), avrapSd\vvw, atapayparros, atrapadipaytos, atrapa- 
pidros, arrapaduAaxtos, amaptiopa, arrodiwwAlkw, drroppev- 
parilw, apTiyapaktos, aomporns, aovvovciactos, atapTypws, 
atupBevtos, Arduvaios, dyOngpopéw, ayvoos. 


JOHN E. B. MAYOR. 











NOTES ON ‘LIDDELL AND SCOTT’. 


@yapar It 2 with dat. Plat. Symp. 179 C. wm Eurip. H. F. 845. 

ayelpw 2 beg Plat. Rep. 381 D. 

ayov 1 Asch. Agam. 845, 

_ axavOa 3 Ar. Vesp. 969. 
axavOts 1 Theocr. 7. 141. 

GAXSrpios with gen. alien from. Lysias 190.12. (Or. 31 fin.) 

aduxos Ar. Lys. 403. 

aya Theocr. 9. 4. 

apeiBo B 2 with double accus. Atsch. Supp. 194. 

dpépdw 1 & II are probably two distinct words: see Curtius. 

ayuOpéw Theocr. 13. 72 Ahrens, 

audio Bnréw mpos Te Plat. Phileb. 11 A. 

avaipos callous. Plat. Protag. 321 B. 

avatpérw, avaterpappévos supinus. Ar. Ran. 543. 

avenwvn Theocr. 5. 92. 

avev III read attulertt. 

av@paxifw means roast vetches &c. 

avtibidacnw Ar. |. c. is of lyric not dramatic poets. 

avttNoyla: mention Platonic usage ) ( useful discussion. 

afivn Soph. Antig. 1109. 

a€tdypews has the other meanings. (1) solvent Dem. Chers. 
101. (2) of a witness, locuples Dem. 1026.19. (3) adequate 
to with gen. Dem. 381s. f. (From Shilleto on Dem. F. L. 
§ 144.) 

atroypagpw: Add arroypadecOat dircrdenpiy register dissolution 
of marriage Dem, 868, 16. 
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arropatta Dem. 1.c. is of wiping off lustral clay: later used 
generally of lustration. Wyttenbach on Plut. Superst. 166 A. 
"AxtAANEtwv means fine bread. 

arroriaw Dem. 262. 4 should be under I not III. 

Grotpwyeo: avra£ in Theocr. 1. c. is swathe not furrow, see 
under avaAa€. 

atrogpépw pay back, repay. Add Ar. Kocl. 449. 

adppot 11 Theocr. 4. 51. 

appovia tv 2. Plato Rep. 397 B. 

Gppwstes Aschin. 30. 5. 

aavvGeros Dem. 1.c. See Shilleto. 

avros in Ipse dixit Plato Rep. 327 B. 

adaipéw suppress Dem. 848. 5. 

Balrn Theocr. 3. 24, 5. 15. 

Batos Theocr. 7. 140. 

Booxnw: mention its sense in Aristoph. as opposed to tpédo, 
seen in ynpoBooxeiv, mopvoBockos &c.: see Cobet V. L. p. 67. 

yap ankniipfend, see Shilleto on Dem. F. L. § 107: adda yap 
see Riddell’s Platonic Idioms. 

ye ev Sn = nevertheless Aisch. Ag. 661. Soph. Trach. 484 &c. 

ynryevns = omraptos of Thebans. Trag. ap. Arist. Poet. 16. 2. 

ypaypatiovov Dem. 1268. 14. 

daippor Od. 15. 356 is of Anticleia. 

deiva, TO, in Aristoph. is not quite correctly translated what's 
his name. See Cobet N. L. | 

déw B rravros Sciv Plat. Soph. 221 D. 

571 6: ws 57 ironical Ar. Vesp. 1315. Plat. Gorg. 468 E: so 
iva on Plat. Rep. 420 E Meno 86 D: ére d*) Pheedr. 268 D. 

Andsos: Andtas Eur. H. F. 687. 

d:adicalopas is rather to setile disputed claims by arbitration 
Dem. 864. 8. 

StaTroAtTevouar ) ( avritrodtevouat. Cobet N. L. p. 626. 

‘S:arpacow Mid. absol. Add Ar. Eq. 93. 

Starelvw B 2. add Plat. Soph. 247 GC. 

Scapopa expenses Dem. 887. 8. 

dejxw 1 add Thue. 3. 21. 

ScodkAvps Seduce. Eur. Elect. 921. 

deyos add Arist. Poet. 20 &c. 
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Soxéw 11 8, for Aisch. Theb. 650 give Ag. 16. 

Sopis V. 1. Eur. El. 819. 

Soupateos = wooden in 8. oBedotos Hom. Hymn. Merc. 121. 

dvvayat: Do Attics prefer yduvayny &c.? 

Svodpovn Pind. L c. read O for P. 

éBevos Theocr. 15. 143. 

éyxvxdos I Arist. Eth. 1. 3. 

ei: VIL]. a. e& p)...ye means tantummodo. Add Ar. Lys. 943 
Eq. 186 Av. 1680. Xen. Cyrop. i 4 13. 

éxeivos I 7 is misleading about Attic prose usage. 

éxnte 1 Ausch. Eumen. 759. 

éuBpayv: it should be stated that this word is used with 
relatives, see Cobet V. L. p. 208. 

éurdéxw metaph. é. dotdy Callim. Del. 29. 

éurrupevo means roast Ar. Pax 1137. 

évapirdds tut & mpds te Plat. Rep. 433 D. 

évdéxyerat I 2 fin. add Dem. 859. 12. 

éviiaacxoy I is doubtful. 

é£ouvups 11 1: act. is found also Dem. 850. 18. 

éEwpocia add (2) declining an office, Dem. 381. 1. 

érrevoayarytpos read amported of course. 

émrérevos add é. vdaos Plato Rep. 405 C. 

éruBwotpéw: Meineke’s second ed. is quoted, in third he reads 
émi Barat with Ahrens. 

érlSecEus Thucyd. 3. 16 cit. is melitary demonstration. 

émremrAéw IL: 6 érimdéwy the supercargo. Dem. 885. 17. 

ertotpépw 113 has acc. Eur. Cycl. 299. 

értyopia common things add Ar. Plut. 342. 

épyaornpiov 2 gang rather than shop. 

Epuatoy add Dem. 986. 16. 

evoyws accountably Arist. Pol. 2. 9. 10. 

evoraléw be favourable Eur. Rhes. 317. 

édinut IV absol. Dem. 862. 5,°1017. 23. 

épodia to Ar. Ach. cit. add Dem. 390. 

éyivos Ar. lc. should be under 11 1, not 2. 

Caypeios Asch. Suppl 194, 

Conds met. = strength. Ar. Eq. 360: and sens. obsc. Ar. Pax 
885, 
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700s II 3 seems = foolish Plato Rep. 337 D. 

70eos Soph. O. C. 18. 

npedatros Dem. 629. 28. 

@drNacca: surely the etymology from GAs should not be given 
now. 

Oavpatw 11 3: the case of gen. and inf. from Thucyd. is wrong. 

Owpaf 1 Ar. Vesp. 1194. 

xaQinus = try experiment Dem. 858. 10. 

xaXaplrns = Doctor (man of splints or probes) Dem. 270. 9. . 

KataxanirTe : pf. pass. pcp. Plato Meno 76 B. 

KaTaxeXevm means command silence. Ar. Av. 1.c. &c. 

Katapéudopa: means distrust. Thuc. 8.106. Pind. 1. c. &e. 

xataopuvyw Theocr. 1. c. = be downcast. 

xat-: The unfavorable sense of xard in composition with 
verbs should be noticed Cobet N. L. p. 574. 

KaTopvacw make away with, pass. Dem. 859. 8. 

xiorn = desk Ar. Vesp. 529. 

xpéXcOpov has no connexion with ~éAabpoyr ace. to Curtius, 

Koptor Il 38 Dem. 987. 12. 

xoynias Theocr. 14. 17. 

xpixos finger ring add Arist. Pol. 4. 2. 

kptog IV is a different word Curtius Gr. Et. 426. 

kvov: Kkuva dépew Ar, Lys. 158. 

réuBos Dem. 1. c. means boat in tow: Theoer. 21. 12. 

AiBa Aésch. Eumen. 54. 

Novos often in Orators means pretence especially in pl. 

Noyyn lanceate birth-mark Trag. ap. Arist. Poet. 16. 2. 

Avyito Ar. Vesp. 1. c. is of dancers. 

para: et Ta pandora read Id. 232. 6. 

pev: mention interrogative use and refer to Buttm. on Plat. 
Meno 82 B. Al 6.c. pév. re very doubtful in Attic. 

pera: mention Tycho Mommsen’s statistics of wera & ovv. 

puontia: Ar. Plut. 1 c. means greed. 

puontros: mention Meineke’s canon pucytds hateful, pionros 
lewd. 

puoOds: puoOov add Dem. 371. 6. 

povorexvos add Eur. H. F. 1021. 

pepos fem. Eur. Med. 60, 
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vadros Dem. 882. 12 should be under 11. 

yv} Aia: mention its use to introduce statement of supposed 
adversary. 

vov &} is badly given: the meaning lately is not mentioned: 
yuy alone sometimes has this meaning. 

yuyevo Eur. El. 184. 

opoundis Theocr. 5. 94 Meineke Ahrens. 

omNorepos has surely nething to do with dzAov. 

opaw: add the meaning look on as such and such, see Buttm. 
on Dem. Mid. 533 fin. 

op0cw exalt add Plato Lach. 181 A. 

pos I 2 takes also gen. of amount with éi ry eixiay as Dem. 
876 cit. Iv 2 add Arist. E. N. v. 

ov yap adda add Eur. Supp. 570. 

qayx\npla rather prerogative as Eur. Supp. 14. 

mapacKevatw B 2 Dem. 840. 27 is act.: the good sense 1s also 
found as Dem. 853. 1 in same sentence as bad. 

Trepatves II els rt add Plato Meno 76 A. 

méravpoy read Theocr. 13. 13. 

muceds dweller in plain Theocr. 25. 201 mss. Mein. Ziegl. 
Fritzsche. 

TpaxTixos unproductive Meee sense ) ( rounrixos add Pol. 
1, 4. 4, 

api A-1 Ar. Vesp. 1063. 

mpooiornpt 11 2 Kur. Andr. 232. 

mpooynpa I Soph. El. 525. 

mpo@tov: the usage ‘for instance’: (like avtixa and ev@is) as 
Dem. F. L. 444, 5, cf. Dobree there, is ‘not mentioned. 

pevos of dead: Od. 12. 46.. 

_oxadn; add sort of bulla Arist. Poet. 16. 2. 

ovvn Gea Il: is opposed to réyvy as amateur knowledge to pro- 
fessional, Arist. Poet. 1. 4. 

oyjpa 8: add at end Plato Meno 76 A. 

reraptaios quartan fever Theoer. 30. 2. 

toxets fore-fathere Od. 7. 54. 

Tore pev...7radw oé Dem. 838, 13. 

rouraxis: Ar. Pax 1079 in mock-Epic. - 

tuxyov: add Dem. 302. 3. 
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virdye I: add pass. Dem. 423. 

- wrrat add Soph. Antig. 1035. 

vmapyw I Act. add Plato Gorg. 456 E. 

gue A 1 gen. of mother Eurip. Ion 3. 

xpae B: is usually of a friendly loan ) ( davelfa. 
wee Ci. xeypnpévos abs. add Eur. Supp. 327. 


R. A. NEIL. 


‘ IN PETRONII SATYRICON. I. 


[THE following notes, in the handwriting of Friedrich Jacobs, 
are dated ‘m. Aprili 1793,’ and were purchased by me at 
Otto Jahn’s sale pt. 1 n. 6511 J. E. B. M. I have added a few 
references in square brackets, marked M.] 

Specimina nouae editionis et uersionis gallicae dedit du 
Theil magas. encyclop. IV n. 16 p. 499 sqq. 

Trimalchionis cenam Neapoli esse habitam nouis argumentis 
docet Martorelli de theca calamaria 11 703. 709. sqq. quem uide. 

Codicem Tragurianum descripsit Wheler in his journey 
into Greece, Book I p. 28, qui eum Tragurii uidit et examinauit 
(ed.. Londin. 1682 fol.). 

Vide quae de difficultate critices in huius aetatis scriptoribus 
exercendae disputat Ernesti in praef. ad Sueton. Xv. 

F. M. Grapaldo in e[inem] seltenen Werke (de partibus 
aedium dictionarius Argentinae 1508 p. 2) beniitzte vollstan- 
digere Handschriften des Petronius. s. Journal d. Moden. 
Junius 1791. : 

Anmerkungen zum Petron von Reiske der Burmann’schen 
Ausgabe beygeschrieben. 8s. dessen Lebensbeschr. 177. 

Adiciendum est glossarium rariores et difficiliores uoces cum 
explicatt. doctorum uirorum continens, 

Schefferus ad Petron. in misc. obss. Ix 185 sqq. 

Sub Geo. Erhardi nomine latet Goldastus. Lessing collect. 
II 257 sq. 

Fullo balneum. Clemens Alex. paedag. 11 p. 583 ed. Oxon. 

Scaliger codicem suum descripsit e cod. Cuiacii qui hodie 
servatur in bibl. Leidensi. 
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Pro uno igitur habendi sunt codd. Cuiacii Leidensis et 
Scalig. 

De fragmentis quae Petronio tribuuntur u. notam Hadriani 
p. 862 ed. Burm. 

Gonsalas uulgatae lect. perpetuus defensor. c. V_ nos, 
ueteres ac uulgatas lectt. adserentes, quod institutum toto fere 
in opere seruandum proposuimus. 

De aetate Petronii aliaque ad hunc scriptorem pertinentia 
uid. in bibl. crit. 11 84sqq. Wyttenb. ad Plutarch. x1 480. 

Sur Pétrone oeuvres de St Evremond I! p. 157. 

Nodotio patrocinatur Ignarra p. 188 not. 8, qui ex locorum 
quorundam indiciis in eius fragmento obuiis temere concludit, 
ea quae dederit nonnisi a Petronii manu proficisci potuisse. 
Neque tamen eius Petronium esse ex omni parte absolutum 
opus, plura adhuc esse hiulca. 


CHAPTER I. 


Cvm sic codd. et edit. uett. quam lectionem seruandam 
putaui, non quod eam ueram iudicem, sed quod in tam abrupte 
initio definiri nequit, quaenam ex pluribus emendationibus 
praeferenda sit. plurimi num ediderunt apposito post tnguie- 
tantur interrogandi signo. alii non. est quinonne malit. forte 


nam 
quo enim, quod qu 0 in codd. scribebatur. 


FVRIARVM appositissimus est Longini locus 7. §. 15 os 757 
yn Aia wat oi KaP nyds Sewvol pytopes, xaOatrep of tpaypdoi, 
Brérovow *Epivvas quem loc. nemo contulit. 

DATE MIHI DVCEM QVI ME DvCaT eleganter quoque dixisset, 
date mihi, qui me ducat omisso substantiuo. uide Corte ad Sall. 
Tugurth. Lxxxvi 12. 

RERVM TVMORE quidam tamen codd. uerborum t. quod fere 
praeferendum iudico. sic enim recte componerentur sententiae 
uanissimae et a naturae ueritate longe abductae, et tumida 
earum enuntiatio. longe alio sensu interdum rerum tumor et 
negotia tumentia ab antiquis dicebantur de rebus, quae se 
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proferre et erumpere minantur, metaphora ducta de gemmis 
arborum, quae proprie tumere dicuntur. hoc sensu Vellei. 11 
15 § 2 mors Drusi tampridem tumescens bellum excitawt 
Italicum ubi wid. Ruhok. Cicero ad Attic. x1v 5 meam stuliam 
uerecundiam, gus legart noluerim ante res prolatas, ne deserere 
utderer hunc rerum tumorem. Quint. 1 10 § 6 ubi themata 
naturae ueritati quam simillima reddere optimum quidem esse 
ait; tum adicit sed certe sint grandia et tumida, non stulta etiam 
et acrioribus oculis wntuents ridicula—alioqui tumor ille inanis 
primo cuusque uert operis conatu deprehendetur. hoc se loco 
tueri potest uulgata lectio. 

CVM IN FORVM VENERINT Senec. controv. m1 [pref. § 13] 
agedumtstos declamatores produc in forum; cum loco mutabuntur, 
uelut assueta classt et dilectae umbrae corpora, sub dio stare 
non possunt, 

IN PESTILENTIAM exquisitiorem cod. Samb. lectionem praetuli 
uulgatae in pestilentia. uet. gloss. oracult responsum in remedium 
epidemict mali, sive p. simpliciter pro pestilentiae tempore. 
uide de hac antiptosi fusius disputantem Corte ad Sallust. de b. 
c. 19 p. 124, elusmodi argumenta in declamationibus adhiberi 
nolit Quintil. 11 10 § 5 nam magos et pestilenttam et responsa et 
saeurores tragicis nouercae aliaque adhuc magis fubulusa frustra 
unter sponsiones et interdicta quaeremus. ubi ualde arridet con- 
lectura, quam Wouweren proposuit; ef im pestilentia (melius 
forte an pestilentiam) responsa. 

PAPAVERE ET SESAMO hance lectionem multis exemplis ad- 
struxerunt uiri doct. temere nonnulli pipere reposuerunt contra 
codd. fidem. in sesamo codd. aberrant sisamo, se sanzxo et sansuco 
exhibentes. papauer et sesamum iunxit Aristoph. au. 160 72 
Nevea oncapa Kal mUpTa Kali unKkwva Kai cicvuBpia. comparat I. 
Dousa praecidan. 1 1 Plaut. Poenul. 1 2 412 Ag. obsecro hercle, ut 
mulsa loquitur! Mz. nihil nisi laterculos, sesamum papauerem- 
que triticum et frictas nuces. 
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IT. 


[QvI INTER HAEC NVTRIVNTVR, NON MAGIS SAPERE POSSVNT, — 
@VAM BENE OLERE, QVI IN CVLINA HABITANT In the first of 
G. Studer’s two papers ‘iiber das Zeitalter des Petronius Arbi- 
ter’ (Rhein. Mus. N. F. 1843 68) he supposes that Jerome (ep. 
130 ad Demetriad. c. 19), where he cites (Mart. 11 12 4) non 
bene olet, qui bene semper olet, as from Petronius, was deceived 
by a dim recollection of this passage. M.] 

IN CVLINA HABITANT argutantur in hoc loco interpretes. 
quis tamen miretur coguos male olentes dici, nisi qui nodum in 
scirpo quaerat? neque Burmannus audiendus, qui Encolpium his 
uerbis peruersa sui temporis studia insectari arbitratur, quo 
nimirum adulescentes arti coquinariae tam impense operam 
dederint, ut desertis rhetorum scholis. totum diem in culina 
consumerent. mera sunt haee somnia, quae sana ratio interpre- 
tandi respuit. cap. 70 (ad quem locum uidendus N. Heinsius) 
notaut super me positum cocum, qui de porco anserem fecerat 
muria condimentisque fetentem. docte Bottiger im d. Merkur 
1794 p. 302. de culinis interpretatur quae erant loca publica in 
suburbanis, inopum destinata fumeribus, docente Aggeno ad 
Frontin. p. 60. ed. Goes. et Iul. Pontedera ep. crit. p. 103.  ibi 
Dea Mephitis sacellum habuisse dicitur, propter grauem loci 
odorem. Adler Beschr. v. Rom p. 200. sed tum Petronius scrip- - 
Bisset an culinis. 

LEVIBVS ATQVE INANIBVS SONIS xevois xai xovdois. Longinus 
mw. v. 29 Kkovporoylay uocat. 

LVDIBRIA autem sunt dacuata uanae corporum species ipsis 
corporibus oppositae. res fictas pueris in scholis propositas falsas 
rerum imagines et inama simulacra appellat Quintil. x 5 
[§ 17]. | | 

DECLAMATIONIBVS CONTINEBANTVR hanc omnium codd. 
lectionem Burmannus contra criticorum coniecturas defendere 
conatur. exempla tamen, quae in hanc rem excitat, uix satis 
euincunt quod uoluit. quod enim dixerunt ueteres evercita- 
tione continere ad nostrum locum non pertinet; neque ii loci 
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huc faciunt, quibus continere pro tenere, vel coercere positum 
est. eius autem significationis, quam hic habere deberet, ut 
sit, crebris declamationibus exercebantur, exemplum adhuc desi- 
dero. nondum me paenitet coniecturae, quam protuli in Spec. 
Emend. p. 85 nondum cwuuenes declamatoribus committebantur. 
deinde certissimam Burm. emendationem, atgue pro aut scri- 
bentis, in textum admisi. 

INGENIA DELEVERAT si uera est lectio, plus dixit Petro- 
nius quam dicere uoluit, non enim penitus extinguunt ingenia 
declamatores, sed uires iis et robur innatum detrahunt. Quintil. 
11 12 [§ 8] confitendum est etiam detrahere doctrinam aliquid, ut 
limam rudibus et cotes hebetibus. quin delere fortius etiam esse 
uidetur atque extinguere. Cicero de harusp. resp. § 6 Sic T. 
Annius ad illam pestem comprimendam, extinguendam, funditus 
delendam, natus esse uidetur. idem in Verr. diu. § 26 omnino 
emprobitas, id quod populus romanus iamdiu expostulat, extun- 
guenda atque delenda sit. etsi a damnanda codd. scriptura 
longissime absum, haud tamen scio an Petr. scripserit nondum 
umbraticus doctor ingenta detriverat. h. e. imminuerat. Tacit. 
Hist. 11 '76 § 8 st guid ardoris ac ferociae miles habuat, popinis et 
commissationibus et principis imitatione deteritur. Quintil. 1 8 
§ 10 non enim deterendum rd bonum, st quod ingenitum est, exis- 
timo, sed augendum. Ausonius epigr. 64 aerea mugitum poterat 
dare uacca Myronis, | sed tumet artificis deterere ingenium. Taciti 
annal, I 1 temporibusque Augusti dicendis non defuere decora 
ingenia, donec gliscente adulatione detererentur, si uera est con- 
iectura Aemil. Ferret. cui Lipsius adiecit calculum. Quintil. x 1 
§ 27 praecipueque uelut atirita quotidiano actu forenst ingenia, 
optime rerum talium blanditia reparantur. 

[PINDARVS NOVEMQVE LYRICI Tzetz. de differentia poetarum 
18—22 in Meineke comici I" 1245 rod Avpixod KiKrov $e av- 
ornua tode | Kopwva, Largo, Wivdapos, Baxyvrtdne, | ’Ava- 
xpéwr, "I Bukos, Adxpuav,’ Arxaios, | Srnolyopes te cab Lypevidys 
apa, | Sexas apiotn travteds wAnpectatyn. M.] 

HOMERICIS VERSIBVS CANERE TIMVERVNT sensus fortasse: 
cum lyrici1 nouum scribendi genus inuenerunt, timentes scil. ne 
Homerum sequentes caderent, quem in suo genere nemo imitari 
potest. Homerict uersus sunt epici, iisque totum epos significa- 
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tur. aliud est autem Homericis uersibus scribere, aliud Home- 
ricum etc. Homerici erant, et esse uoluerunt nonnulli ex lyricis, 
summi poetae spiritum in diuerso genere aemulantes*, Home- 
Yicis uersibus Petronius dixit pro spiritu Homerico, adeoque 
sublimi. sic enim de Homero statuebat antiquitas eum omnes 
sublimitate et magniloquentia pone se relinquere et in omnibus 
carminis partibus humani ingenii modum et mensuram exce- 
dere. iis itaque qui in hoc uel alio quouis scribendi genere 
magniloquentiae studuerunt, nulla laus maior erat quam si quis 
eos ad Homeri exemplum accessisse diceret. commode lauda- 
uit Heinsius Longin. 7. ¥. 3 ov yap povos ‘Hpodotos épnpixara- 
Tos éyévero. Lrnaiyopos Ett wpoTepov, O te "Apylroyos. mavrov 
5¢ tovtwy padicta 6 Ilkatoy. quae cum ita sint, dubitari 
nequit, corruptam esse lectionem ti¢muerunt, et menti scriptoris 
nostri plane contrariam. tantum enim aberant Pindarus et 
nouem lyrict ut Homerico spiritu canere timerent, ut nihil 
magis in uotis habuisse uideantur. ueram igitur uel uero 
proximam esse iudico coniecturam Heinsii sustinuerunt propo- 
nentis. Petron. c. 116 30 sin autem urbanioris notae homines 
sustinetis semper mentiri, recta ad lucrum curritis. ubi uide 
interpp.—(Daniel Heinsius non timuerunt legi posse iudicat).— 
deinde cum unus Scaligeri cod. pro canere exhibeat tonere sus- 
picatus est idem uir acutissimus tonare legendum esse. Propert. 
m1 15 40 quals Pindarico spiritus ore tonat. ubi uide Burm. 
sec. et ad anthol. lat. 1 370. Martial. vi 3 14 aspera uel 
paribus bella tonare modis. apud Martialem vil 24 Phoebe, 
uent, sed quantus eras, cum bella tonanti | ipse dares Latvrae plec- 
tra secunda lyrae, imperiti librarii canenti substituerunt. de 
oratoribus passim occurrit eadem metaphora, iis quae Bur- 
mannus attulit unum adiciam Columellae locum I pr. § 30 
neque tlle upse Cicero cesserat tonantibus Demosthent Platonique. 
Ipse Cicero, Aristophanis uersum excitans, Periclem fulgurare, 
tonare, Graeciam permiscere dixit. Plin. ep. I 21 ad Aristoph. et 
Cicer. loca respiciens: non entm amputata oratio et abscissa, sed 
lata et magnifica et excelsa tonat, fulgurat, omnia denique per- 
turbat ac miscet. Quintil. p. 624 24. Longinus 12 de Demos- 


1 [scensus...aemulantes a later addition. ] 
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thene: oloy xalev dé aya xal Siapratew, oxnmT@ Tie TapetKa- 
four’ dv 4 xepavvm. plura uide ap. Oudend. ad Lucan. 1 578. 
totus itaque locus fortasse sic constituendus est: nondum 
vuuenes declamatoribus committebantur, cum Sophocles atque 
Euripides inuenerunt uerba quibus deberent logui. (Rubnk. ad 
Aquil. Roman. p. 142 laudat emendationem nescio cuius quibus | 
deceret logut corrigentis. bene.) nondum wumbraticus doctor 
mgenia detriuerat, cum Pindarus et nouem lyrici Homericis 
uersibus tonare sustinuerunt. 

ACCESSISSE VIDEO. GRANDIS sic cum Burmanno hunc loc. 
ex certissima Turnebi emendatione edere non dubitaui. cod. 
Memmii accessisse et ideo grandis. reliqui in accessisse et 
omnes consentiunt. nec mirum. omnes enim, qui aetatem tule- 
runt, Petronii codices ex uno eoque uitioso et lacunoso codice 
profluxerunt. nullo autem modo fieri potest ut uerba grandis 
—exsurgit cum praecedentibus cohaereant. 

GRANDIS EXSVRGIT abrupta uerba, quae ne aliunde in hunc 
locum irrepserint uereor. certe si abessent, nihil abesse uidere- 
tur. ceterum maculosa oratio sic opponitur pudicae, ut turgida 
grandi. ut autem pudica oratio ea esse debet, quae se simpli- 
citate sua et naturali pulcritudine commendet, in qua nihil sit 
fucati, nihil ad plausus captandos studiose arcessiti; maculosa 
oratio procul dubio ea est, in qua ornatus, panni purpurei et 
laciniae undecunque decerptae (sententiae extra corpus orationis 
expressae cap. 118) naturalem simplicitatem corrumpant et 
aequabilem orationis cursum impediant. maculam autem de 
quacunque parte diuersi cum toto corpore coloris dici, passim a 
doctis uiris demonstratum est. Plinius h. n. vu § 184 insigne 
ev in dextro latere candicans macula cornibus lunae crescere 
inciprentis. sic labes ap. Ovid. a. a. I 290 candidus armentt 
gloria taurus erat; | signatus tenus media inter cornua nigro.| 
una furt labes: cetera lactis erant. 

SIMVLQVE CORRVPTA ELOQVENTIAE REGVLA STETIT E&T 
OBTINVIT sic hic locus scribendus erat ex codd. fide. Petronius 
dicit, ab eo inde tempore quo uentosa illa et turgida asiatico- 
rum rhetorum loquacitas Athenas commigrauit, sensus pulcri et 
uerl corruptus est et uitiosa adeo dicendi ratio obtinuit; haec 
est corrupta siue praua eloquentiae regula. recte autem stettt 
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et obtinutt. stare enim est locum aliquem obtinere: (unde de 
fabula dicitur eam stetisse, si placuerit) durare et deficum esse. 
Propert. 11 8 18 inque meum semper stent tua regna caput. 
Wt 11 64 wngenro stat sine morte decus. hinc ap. Persium Iv 
12 cum fallit pede regula uaro h. e. cum minus firma est. 
Burm. ad Propert. 11 3 24. sic forac@as esse significat docente 
Dorville ad Charit. p. 303 et Wyttenb. in Iulian. or. 1 p. 33. 
bibl. crit. UI (2) 43. qui obmutuit corrigunt neque sensum 
bonum afficiunt, et personificationem admittunt intolerabilem 
(uide tamen Gonsalam). 

SANI COLORIS in toto hoc loco aieeaciens est orationis cum 
corpere humano comparatio. praeiuit Cicero de corrupta elo- 
quentia disputans in Bruto § 51 ut semel e Piraeeo eloquentia 
euecta est, omnes peragrauit insulas ; atque ita peregrinata tota 
Asia est, ut se externis oblineret moribus, omnemque illam salu- 
britatem Atticae dictionis et quasi sanitatem perderet, ac loqui 
paene dedisceret. ut hic sanitas ad corpus humanum eiusque 
elementa respiciunt, sic apud nostrum sanus color, et cibo pasta; 
enttuit et senectutem. Vell.118 una urbs Attica pluribus sanae 
eloquentiae, quam uniuersa Graecia, operibus floruit ut h. 1, prae- 
clare correxit Ruhnk. in hist. orat. Gr. p. XXXVI. Quintil. xu 
10 § 15 aridi et exsuccr et exsangues. hi sunt enim qui suae im- 
becillitatt samitahs appellationem, quae est maaime contraria, 
obtendunt ; de is agens, qui Atticorum imitatores uideri uole- 
bant. autor dial. de e. c. elog. 21 oratio autem, sicut corpus 
hominis, ea demum pulchra est, in qua non eminent wenae, nec 
ossa numerantur, sed temperatus ac bonus sanguis implet membra 
et exsurgit toris, ypsosque neruos rubor tegit et decor commendat. 

EXCITVM FECIT tuetur Burm. laudato Casaubono ad Sueton. 
Neron. 46. 

POSTQVAM AEGYPTIORVM omnes qui de hoc loco egerunt, 
uarlis interpretandi ulis temptatis, denique fassi sunt ignoran- 
tiam suam. de uerborum tamen integritate uix dubitari 
potest. fortasse, cum olim pictores in magnis tabulis parieti- 
busue pingere solebant, Aegyptii sub Petronil aeuum primi 
paruas tenuesque imagines exarare coeperunt. quae cum breul 
tempore neque magna cum difficultate absolui poterant, Petro- 
nius Aegyptios artis compendium inuenisse ait, quo ipsa ars 
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pessum data esset. sed haec, ut omnes interpretum huius loci 
explicationes, mera coniectura nituntur. Jgnarra de palaestra 
Neap. 124 sq. Aegyptiorum audaciam interpretatur de more 
huius populi, ferarum membra cum humano corpore coniun- 
gendi, ut nec pes nec caput uni formae redderetur. ausi prae- 
terea sunt et pro columnis calamos et pro fastigiis pingere 
harpaginetulos et totas adeo architectonicae rationes interuer- 
tere. hoc pingendi genus etiam exteris qui Alexandriae uersa- 
bantur placuit. erat autem facile monstra ad libidinem efficta, 
aut calamos aedesue sine arte tabulis illinere; ita ut illa 
Aegyptiorum audacia semel probata iuuenis tribus quattuorue 
diebus ad graphicen informabatur. atque haec est illa uia 
compendiaria, quam uetustae graphicae detrimento fuisse Pe- 
tronius non sine causa queritur. aliter Aegyptiorum audaciam 
interpretatur Béttiger in d. Vasengem. I p. 93 not. et Ween zu 
e. Archaeol. d. Malerei p. 26. 


FRIEDRICH JACOBS. 





ON AN INSCRIBED GREEK VASE WITH SUBJECTS 
FROM HOMER AND HESIOD". 


THE kylix which forms the subject of the present paper, and 
which I have reason to suppose unpublished, possesses consi- 
derable interest not only for professed archaeologists, but for 
all’ classical scholars. ‘The beauty of design and clearness 
of execution which distinguish it might recommend it to all 
lovers of ancient art. But a still higher interest attaches to 
the choice of subjects, and the inscriptions which illustrate 
those subjects, for I think that I shall be able to prove the 
presence in this case of literary taste and judgement in the 
. artist. It is notoriously very seldom that we find on vases 
scenes which really correspond to the descriptions of the 
Epic poets. But in the case of our vase the correspondence | 
between the scenes depicted by the artist and the words of 
Homer and Hesiod is so unusually close that I scarcely think 
it rash to claim some connexion between them. 

The period of the vase is not very hard to determine ap- 
proximately. It was found* in a grave at Kamirus in Rhodes 
and belongs to the class which bear red figures on a black 
ground. The style is transitional or early fine. The cha- 
racter of the drawing points to a period when a good deal 
of archaism lingered in the treatment of subjects, but the 
power of execution had reached a high point. The character 
of the epigraphy is such as is found in monuments of the 


1 Read before the Cambridge Phi- the same excavations bearing the sub- 
lological Society, 9th November, 1876. ject of the surprise of Thetis was pub- 
2 In the excavations carried on at lished by Mr Newton in the Fine Arts 
the public cost by Messrs Salzmann Quarterly Review for 1864. 
and Biliotti. A splendid vase from 
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latter half of the fifth century B.c. To this period, on all 
grounds, our vase may be safely assigned; and with the 
more probability because the city of Kamirus is not heard of 
after the founding of the new city of Rhodus in B.c. 408. 

I will take up in order the three pictures of the kylix, 
beginning with that of the inside (see plate a). We have 
here a central group and an outer band. In the midst is 
Thetis goddess of the sea, her head bound with a diadem 
bearing ornaments which remind us of the modern coronet, 
and her body clad in a long chiton. She looks back in 
anguish, with her right hand she seems to repel something, 
her left hand tears her dishevelled locks. The motive of 
this action is not obvious owing to the broken state of our 
vase, but there can be no doubt that Peleus is stooping be- 
hind her and clasping with both arms her waist that she 
may not escape by means of the transformations so usual in 
all divinities of water. It will be remembered how rapid 
are the changes of shape which are passed through by Nereus 
in the grasp of Herakles, and by Proteus when seized by 
Menelaiis. There is probably an allusion to these trans- 
formations in the sea-monster and the sea-snake which ap- 
pear on the vase on either side of Thetis. It is indeed 
quite natural that the Princess of the Aegean should be 
guarded by sea-monsters, as she is on the Portland vase and 
other monuments. But frequently on vases we find in the 
place of these guardians animals of the land, such as lions, 
which must needs symbolize the swift metamorphoses of the 
Nymph. Thus on a kylix of the British Museum (no. 828 
of the catalogue of vases’) which also represents the seizure of 
Thetis, a lion is seen on the back of Peleus, biting him. 
In an amphora of the same Museum a lion is springing 
on the back of Peleus, and at the same time a strange 
transformation is taking place in the form of the Goddess 
herself, whose head and neck are actually becoming those 
of a lion. This is the way in which the undeveloped sym- 
bolism of early Greek art chooses to express the notion of 


1 Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan Vases in the British Museum by 
Messrs Newton and Birch. 


or 
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the Goddess taking the shape .of a lion to escape from her 
ravisher. In the first case two, in the second three succes- 
sive stages of her transformation are represented as contem- 
porary by artists unacquainted with the differences between 
the methods of painting and poetry so familiar to us since 
Lessing. So the sea-monsters may either be the natural 
attendants of Thetis, or may indicate some of the forms in 
which she tried to elude her pursuer. The little altar or 
cippus at her feet occurs elsewhere: what is meant by it is 
unknown. 

The name OHTIZ is written above, where the H may be 
the mere blunder of the artist, but at the same time it 
should be noted that an H does occur in the kindred word 
Tvs. Peleus’ name no longer appears. 

In the broad border round this group. the Nereid sisters 
of Thetis, her younger and less honourable sisters, fly in panic 
terror to tell Nereus and Triton of the daring intrusion of 
Peleus. Nereus here, as mostly on vases, with long white hair, 
clad in chiton and himation, sits serenely on a throne, bear- 
ing in one hand the sceptre, the symbol of sovereignty, in 
the other a dolphin to shew of what realm he is master. 
The head of Triton is in front bare, he is elad in a ehiton, 
and his body ends in a fish’s tail. He too bears sceptre 
and dolphin. The names above NHPEY2 and TPITON leave 
us not the smallest doubt in the attribution of these figures, 
which are full of interest. We have here a full sketch of 
the marine mythology before Poseidon was adopted into the 
Greek Pantheon. As Nereus represents the dynasty before 
Poseidon so Triton represents that which preceded Nereus. 
In later times Triton became a mere attendant sprite of 
King Poseidon; but there was a time when he was looked 
on as himself a powerful sovereign. The form, half-man, 
half-fish, like that of the Phoenician Dagon, must have ori- 
ginated in a time when the Hellenic race had not got very 
far beyond mere naturalism. In the Vedic hymns Indra in 
his capacity of lord of water is termed trite, and we may 
conjecture that Triton represented to the ancestors of the 
Hellenes water whether in sea, lake, or stream, not long 

Journal of Philology, vow. vit. 15 
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after they had migrated from the primitive seats of the 
ans. 

The Nereids represented are Kymo, Glauke, Kymothoé, 
Galene, Pasitheé or Hippotheé, and a sixth whose name is 
lost ; for I think that we are justified in thus correcting from 
the list in Hesiod’s Theogonia the readings KYMQ, [TAYKH, 
KYMAQOEA, FAAENH, and.... OEA of the vase. In attitude 
and action they present charming varieties. Kymo clutches 
with both hands her escaping peplos, Galene’s hands are 
wildly stretched, the nameless sister seems to be repeating 
the tale to Nereus, Kymothoé rushes to Triton tearing her 
long hair. So too the chiton of Kymo with broad orna- 
mental border contrasts with the plain but evenly folded 
garment of the nameless Nereid and the more disordered 
dress of Kymothoé’. 

I would gladly delay longer over this lovely picture, but 
the representations of the outside of the kylix claim our 
attention (see plate B). Of these the first represents the 
world-renowned combat of Diomedes and Aeneas which is 
narrated in the fifth book of the Iliad. Pandarus, it will be 
remembered, has aimed an arrow at Diomedes, and aimed 
in vain. He struck the enemy indeed, but subdued him not, 
for Sthenelus drew the arrow; while Pallas infused fresh 
vigour into the lambs of Diomedes, and took the veil from 
his eyes that he might distinguish between gods and men. 
‘Fight not thou,’ she added, ‘with the rest of the immortals, 
‘but if Aphrodite come against thee, her strike with keen 
‘spear. Diomedes returns to the battle and soon there come 
against him riding in one chariot Pandarus and Aeneas, both 
burning to stop his ravages among the Trojan troops. Diomedes 
awaits them on foot aided only by his heavenly guardian. 
Aeneas guides the car; Pandarus with boastful speech hurls 
his spear at Diomedes, which pierces the shield and grazes 
the breastplate. But Diomedes’ spear, guided by the hand 


1 See Overbeck’s ‘Bildwerke zum _ story of Peleus. The novel feature in 
Thebischen und Troischen Helden- our vase is the appearance of the 
kreis’ page 172 ff. for a list of all the names of the Nereids and of Triton. 
ancient representations bearing on the 
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of Pallas, flies with more effect. Pandarus is struck in the 
face and falls headlong, a corpse, from the chariot. Aeneas 
then also springs to the ground to protect his body. 


Out? from his car with shield and spear Aeneas swiftly sped, 

For fear some fell Achaean hand should drag away the dead, 

As stalks the lion in his might, he trode the body near, 

And screened it with his orbéd shield and fenced it with his spear: 
Well-minded he the foe to slay who dared to venture nigh 

His fallen friend, and terribly rang out his battle-ory. 

Then Tydeus’ son a mighty rock uplifted from the plain, 

Which two strong men of modern mould to raise might strive in vain, 
Yet lightly with unaided force that hero swung it high, 

And on Aeneas’ side it fell where join the hip and thigh. 

The hip it struck, the socket crushed, and both the muscles tare, 
And from the bone with jagged edge the tender flesh it bare. 

The hero sank upon his knee, and on his hand he leant, 

And darkness as of utter night before his eyeballs went. 

And now Aeneas’ lordly soul had been to Hades swept, 

But Aphrodite, child of Zeus, swift to his succour leapt, 

Who bare him to Anchises erst what time his herds he kept. 
Around her well-belovéd son her glistening arms she cast, 

And in her garment’s shining folds she wrapped him safe and fast, 
A refuge sure from weapons keen, if any Danaan foe 

From chariot swift against his life should aim a deadly blow; 
Thus her dear son aloft she bore from strife that raged below. 


Every reader will remember what follows; how Diomedes 
on foot swiftly pursues the flight of Aphrodite, and coming up 
with her drives his spear through her peplos and wounds her 
tender hand, how in terror she drops her son whom Phoebus 
Apollo protects with a thick cloud, and flies to Olympus. 

The moment chosen by the artist is that in which Aphrodite 
descends to save her son. Diomedes, behind whom stands 
armed his guardian goddess Athene, has drawn his sword and 
moves with shield advanced on his already vanquished foe. 
Aeneas has sunk to his knee, and in his side appears a wound 
from which the blood flows. His spear is-already broken against 
the chest of Diomedes, his left hand still grasps his shield, and 
with his right he seems to be feebly struggling to raise his 
sword. His mother, behind him, has grasped in each of her 


1 Iliad, v. 297. I trust I shall be pardoned for adding another to the many 
versions of this passage. 


15-2 
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hands one of his arms, and seems about to draw him backward. 
Between the warriors is an object of indefinite outline, which I 
was at first inclined to take for a representation of a mist or 
cloud interposed, although if it be so the artist has confused 
the agency of Aphrodite with the later interference of Apollo. 
The legends are traced with free and practised hand AOHN(H2) 
AIOMHAH2, and A®POAITH2 AINEA2, where the only re- 
markable thing is the use of the possessive case, which here 
seems to imply that Diomedes is the champion or darling of 
Athene, and Aeneas of Aphrodite, though it must be confessed 
that on vases the possessive case is often used apparently with- 
out reason. 

Before proceeding to the further discussion of this scene I 
will briefly describe its counterpart, painted on the opposite 
side of the kylix. Here we have represented another single 
combat celebrated in poetry. In the ‘Shield of Herakles’ 
ascribed to Hesiod, we read how Herakles with Jolaiis as cha- 
rioteer set out on a journey to the court of Keyx, and how 
Pallas met them and joined their chariot. She spoke of a 
severe combat which awaited Herakles with Kyknus son of 
Ares, and warned the Theban hero that when he should have 
overthrown Kyknus he must not consider the battle as won 
but prepare to receive Ares himself, eager to avenge the death 
of his son. Kyknus approaches, and in the temple of Apollo 
meets the foe, when both he and Herakles spring from their 
chariots and advance against one another, each supported by a 
guardian deity. They fought, says the poet, like two vultures 
contending for the body of a mountain goat or wild stag, slain 
by the random shaft of a neglectful hunter. 


Then! Kyknus bent to slay the son of Zeus who rules on high, 

In haste against his shield divine a brazen shaft let fly, 

Which pierced it not, for heavenly gifts all hostile force defy. 

But Herakles, in swift return, Amphitryon’s offspring brave, 

Between the foeman’s helm and shield his forceful weapon drave; 
Where underneath the jaw to view the sturdy neck lies bare, 

The good ash-shaft went stoutly in and both the muscles tare. 

And Kyknus fell as falls the oak, or from the mountain’s crown 
Stricken by the smouldering bolts of Zeus, the rock comes rattling down. 


1 Shield of Herakles ; line 418. 
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So fell he, and his brazen arms rang out a warning dread; 

Yet patient stood the child of Zeus and spared to spoil the dead. 
The murderous Ares’ dread attack he waited calmly there, 

But like the lion’s o’er the spoil his eyes in fury glare, 

The lion’s who with deadly claw crushes the stricken prey, 

And eagerly from out its heart tears the sweet life away. 

His cruel breast with burning rage and spite is filléd high, 

And fiercely with his restless tail he lashes flank and thigh: 

His eye is fire, the ground he paws, and none who love the hunt 
Shall dare to press more near, or meet his fury front to front. 
So sternly stood Amphitryon’s child, still thirsting for the strife, 
And waited Ares’ swift attack, his soul with anger rife, ; 
And fiercely Ares forward pressed with grief and rage replete, 
Thus loudly shouting for the fray did each the other meet. 

As headlong from some mountain-crest a loosened rock may dash, 
And madly leap the slopes adown while loud the echoes erash, 
But if a jutting crag it meet that bars the downward course, 

It stops and on the bulwark spends in vain its baffled force; 

So fiercely Ares, lord of cars, and with a crash so mde, 

Came rushing on, and so the foe stood strong and unsubdned. 
But she whom aegis-bearing Zeus of children loves the best, 
Athene, with that aegis armed to Ares closer pressed, 

And gazing sternly, to his face these winged-words addressed, 

‘ Ares, restrain thy mighty force, thy hands that none may stay, 
‘Tis not thy fate from Herakles to bear the spoils away, 

‘The long-enduring son of Zeus not e’er shalt thou lay low, 

‘So quit the field ere yet in me thou find a second foe.’ 


By the vase-painter the moment of Kyknus’ death is chosen. 
Athene, whose feet and chiton alone are visible, stands to the 
extreme left, leaning on her spear. Herakles rushes forward 
clad in a chiton and the skin of the Nemean hon. With one 
hand he plunges his spear into the neck of Kyknus, in the 
other he bears a shield of Boeotian form. Kyknus, who has 
already received wounds in chest and thigh, has sunk on his- 
knee, and his spear breaks against the body of Herakles. 
Behind him, Ares 1s rushing hotly into the fray clad in full 
armour, his shield bearing the device of a bull’s head, and a 
sword hanging at his belt. The legends are (AQHNH2) 
HPAKAEO2, KYKNOZ APHO2, where the genitive forms of 
the names of the two protecting divinities may be explained. 
on the principle already enunciated. That the name of Hera- 
kles should also be in the genitive 1s probably due to the care- 
lessness of the artist. 
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~ chink that I am justified in saying that the selection 
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of these subjects and the manner in which the details are 
treated indicate literary taste, and an attempt rather to illus- 
trate passages in the great Greek epics than to repeat merely 
traditional representations. In the first place the mere forms 
of the letters shew a hand used to writing, the hand of no 
illiterate man. In the second place, there is something about 
each of the three scenes to render it probable that passages 
from the epics were in the painter’s mind. With regard to 
the scene containing the adventure of Peleus and Thetis, as 
the epics which treated of this adventure are lost, we are 
unable to judge whether the vase-painter has closely followed 
those epics. It is however observable that all the names of 
the Nereid nymphs in the legend occur in the list of those 
nymphs in Hesiod’, and this coincidence is hardly likely to 
be the result of mere chance. The combat of Aeneas and 
Diomedes is, I think, treated of by Homer alone of ancient 
poets, and there is so much agreement between the details 
mentioned by Homer and those of the vase-picture, that we 
may fairly assume the painter to have drawn his inspiration 
from the poet. There are indeed also differences between the 
two. The body of Pandarus and the rock hurled by Diomedes 
neither appear on our vase, and it is likely, though in con- 
sequence of the broken state of the vase it cannot be said 
positively, that they never were there. Nor does Homer 
speak of Pallas as actually present at the battle, as we see 
her in the painting. But these discrepancies may be readily 
accounted for by considering the strict requirements of Greek 
art, and the necessity of an exact balance in the composition. 
Pallas is necessary to balance Aphrodite, and if the paimter had 
mtroduced Pandarus as a corpse on the ground, he would have 
had to make Kyknus on the other side of the vase also a 
corpse, which did not suit his intentions, The broken spear of 
Aeneas, of which Homer says nothing, is I think a merely 
symbolic addition of the painter, to image the defeat of the 
owner of the spear. Kyknus’ broken spear seems to have the 
same meaning. Lastly, let us take the combat of Herakles 
and Kyknus. From what I have above said of other pictures 
1 Theogonia, |, 849. 
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of this contest jt will appear that there are in the present 
instances innovations, and further that the result of these inno- 
vations is to bring the representation far nearer to the actual 
words of Hesiod. I allude especially to the absence of Zeus, 
who is so usually interposing in the combat, but who is omitted 
by Hesiod. Of the legend of his interference we find a trace 
elsewhere, in Apollodorus, who relates that when Herakles was 
contending against Kyknus, son of Ares and Pirene, Zeus 
separated the combatants with a thunderbolt. I think that 
this circumstance was of the essence of the early legend, and 
even in Hesiod there is a trace or reminiscence of it (line 383), 


peya © Exture pytlera Zevs, 
xad’ &§ ap an ovpavobev iadas Barev aipatoécaas, 
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But in the actual combat it is Athene, not Zeus, who interferes, 
and her interposition does not save Kykaus, in all which re- 
spects our vase-painter closely follows the version of Hesiod 
rather than the current story. 

Further it seems to me to savour of distinct purpose that a 
Homeric battle on one side of the vase balances a Hesiodic on 
the other. For as in the pediments of Greek temples, so in that 
class of vase-pictures, which bears much resemblance to the 
groups in temple-pediments, balance is all-essential. In the 
kylix this is especially the case. We have a large number 
of them by the painter who signs AORIZ'; in most of which 
the subject is from the older epos, and in all cases a most 
careful balance of figure against figure, and group against 
group is maintained. The present vase is not by that artist; 
the inscriptions are far less archaic, and the treatment in many 
respects different, but we find the same careful balancing of 
heroes, gods, and attitudes, one against the other, which strikes 
us 80 forcibly in the case of the Aegina pediments. 

I fear that our vase is too Jate to throw any light on the 
vexed question of the origin of the Homeric poems. I suppose 
that there is no doubt that those poems were by B.c. 400 in 
much the same condition as they are in now. With regard to 


1 Mr A. 8. Murray has kindly lent me prints of many of these. 
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the Hesiodic poem its testimony is more valuable. The Shield 
of Herakles is generally supposed to consist of three separate 
parts. The first, which comprises lines 1—i56, is the oldest 
portion, and is said in an ancient preface to be from Hesiod’s 
fourth catalogus. Lines 57—140 and 318—480 are a fine 
piece of epic verse, and their antiquity is probably proved from 
the fact that Stesichorus in the sixth century seems to have 
thought them genuine. Lines 141—317, containing the actual 
description of the Shield of Herakles, are usually supposed to 
be more modern. This question indeed is the subject of a 
notable controversy which has occupied men of the first rank. 
A lucid account of this controversy will be found im a little 
monograph of Deiters ‘De Hesiodea Scuti Herculis descrip- 
tione.’ I do not wish to enter into a quarrel which has engaged 
the faculties of men such as Hermann, Welcker, and K. O. Mil- 
ler; but may venture merely to say that I do not consider that 
the last writer, who maintained the antiquity of the passage 
describing the shield, and even gave a sketch of the shield, the 
details of which were filled in from the very earliest Greek 
works of art, has at all made out his case, although Overbeck, 
and other recent writers, seem to treat his opinion as estab- 
lished. Miiller says that all the poem, except the first 56 lines, 
is of one date, and maintains that date to be not later than the 
49th Olympiad, on the ground that Herakles in the poem is 
represented as armed as an ordinary Greek hoplite, whereas 
Greek writers and artists after that period usually armed him 
with club and bow only. I am disposed to think, though I 
would express the opinion with diffidence, that the artist who 
made the present painting had before his mind the description 
of Herakles’ arming, which is found in lines 122—138, as well 
as of the actual battle. It is true that in the painting we find 
no greaves, breastplate and helmet, but a warrior clad in these 
would seem to the artist of the 5th century not Herakles at 
all: the lion’s skin is for that hero what the aegis is to Pallas, 
and the winged petasus to Hermes. But, on the other hand, 
in Herakles’ hand is the spear, a weapon unusual to him, which 
must have been introduced with a purpose. It would seem, 
however, that the artist probably had not before him the clabu- 
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rate description of the Heraklean shield, or he would not have 
gone out of his way to give the hero a Boeotian shield in allu- 
sion to his native country, while the shield described in 150 
lines of the poem was certainly round. Such seems to be the 
evidence of the vase, but of course that evidence is not strong 
enough to upset solid arguments for the antiquity of the Hesi- 
odic description drawn from a comparison of it with the remains 
of contemporary art, if such arguments be established. 


PERCY GARDNER. 





THUCYDIDES III. IV. 


Edited with English notes by G. A. Smmcox. Rivingtons. 


HAVING to lecture lately upon the fourth book of Thucydides 
I recommended the above edition to my class, as being of con- 
venient size and moderate price, and also as being the most 
recent edition and therefore likely, if not to throw fresh light 
on old difficulties, at aJl events to contain a résumé of what 
had been done by previous editors, After looking over some 
sixty chapters I have formed a very decided opinion upon its 
merits, and on the principle of doing for other teachers what I 
should wish them to do for me, I beg to send the results of my 
experience to the Journal of Philology. 

The first thing one has a right to expect from an editor is 
that he should take pains, and not comment upon a passage till 
he has patiently and carefully considered it. Many of the notes 
in this volume might have been sent up in examination by a 
schoolboy in elucidation of a passage which he had never met 
with before. Two glaring examples I will quote. 

c.1. qoBovpevos tos "AOnvaiovs py aore peifove trapa- 
oxeun eTréeN wav. 

Note. “eifove is quite abstract, with no definite object of 
comparison expressed or implied.” 

It is almost incredible that this note could have been written 
by one who had read in the 115th chapter of the previous book 
that the allies in Sicily had persuaded the Athenians BonGetv 
oglot wreloot vavoi, and in the 24th chapter of this book that 
the Syracusans wished to fight dpavres Tois "A@nvalos tas pev 
mapovaas OAdlyas vais, tais 5é mreiooct Kal perdrovoass HEew 
muvOavopevot THY. VicoV TrodopKEta Oat. 
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c. 3. Demosthenes urged his colleagues to stop at Pylos 
Kai wpatavras @ Sef tov wAody Troteta Oat. 

Note. d Sei, “as if he tried to impose upon his colleagues 
by representing an original and doubtful es as an obvious 
and necessary measure.” 

Mr Simcox seems to have a spite against Demosthenes and 
his proposal to occupy Pylos. In his notes on chapter 2, he 
speaks of Pythodorus having received the single and rational 
commission of looking after Athenian interests in Sicily, and of 
his colleagues being encumbered with their new instructions: 1n 
a note on nzeiyovto (c. 5) these same colleagues are called 
“unlucky commanders of whom the people expected so much 
too much,” and here we read of Demosthenes “trying to impose 
a doubtful project upon them.” However, it is not to call 
attention to these peculiar views that I am now referring to the 
note, nor yet to dwell upon the unnatural force given to the 
word Se2; but simply to observe that the same phrase is used 
of the same thing in chapter 5, teryioavres & padtora ee, and 
that it is explained by ra éripaywtata éFepyacapevor in c. 4. 

My first charge, then, against the editor is that he is care- 
less to a degree which evinces equal contempt for his author 
and for his readers. My second charge is that his errors are 
often of such a nature as to betray an ignorance or forgetful- 
ness of the first principles of grammar. This is shown as re~ 
gards the use of the Article in the two following passages. 

c. 18. owdpcvav 5€ avdpay ofrwes tayaba és appiBorov 
acparas €Oevto. 

As far as I know, all previous editors had agreed in Dr 
Arnold's translation, “They are sound-minded men who fol- 
lowing a safe system hold their good things as winnings which 
may be lost again.” Mr Simcox strikes out a new path for 
himself and gives us the following version, “They may be 
classed with wise men who safely bestow good things that hang 
on a chance,” 7.e. he makes taya0d és audiBorov equivalent to 
Ta €s apdiBorov ayaa. 

The other passage is inc. 1. a@ddae ai wAnpor'pevat Ewedror, 
x.7.r., where the note is, “others were manned with the object 
of.” This might no doubt be given as a loose paraphrase, but 
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it is just the sort of passage in which the article is likely to be 
misunderstood, and indeed Mr S. seems to treat it as an ex- 
pletive, for he omits it in the heading to his note, dAXaz mA7- 
povpevat Ewendrov. 

The same defective scholarship is seen in the hesitating 
tone of many of the notes, as in c. 64, a€ud mpoeSouevos avTay 
Evyyepeiv, where we read “make concessions on them, viz. the 
advantages mentioned above, unless we choose to make avtay 
mean all these consequences, when it will depend on mpoesdo- 
jeevos, ‘ having foresight of it all.’” There is evidently no idea 
that the former construction is impossible, the latter not only 
possible but usual, The next quotation needs no comment: 
c. 21, eEaveywper ta eipnuéva, “almost a mixture of drawing 
back from his own words, and going back upon theirs ” (italics 
in the original). 

I add one or two more examples of mistranslation taken at 
random. 

c. 61. of + érixAnrot evrpetras abdixot EXMdyTes EvNOYWS 
ampaxtot atiact, “Those who were called to do ill with fair 
show will go home with fair words and no deeds.” , 

c. 55. Euveotw@res ayou, “standing up to a naval conflict.” 

c.18. mporepov Kupidtepor vopitovtes elvar Sovvar ep & 
viv adiypévor vas aitoupeia. 

Note. “Who used to think we had a more potential voice 
in giving that for which we come (misprinted came) to you as 
suitors.” The true meaning is of course “that we were more 
entitled to grant to others that for which we are now suppliants 
ourselves.” 

c. 6. éomavilov tpodys tots moAXots. “Generally taken of 
the majority of the army, but who were the minority ? perhaps 
rather ‘their large numbers.” The minority are the richer 
men who could afford to pay a high price for provisions, the 
majority the rest of the army. 

c. 3. nv BovAnrat xataXapBavwv thy modu Saravay. 

Note. ‘“ dazravay is ambiguous: it cannot mean simply ‘put 
the city to expense,’ and hardly ‘that the city should spend:’ on 
the other hand it sounds harsh to talk of ‘spending the state:’ 
would the phrase be more intelligible if the debate had been 
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reported fully, did the general say, ‘you have spent your own 
property, tov iSfoy olxov, and now you want to spend the 
state?’” This is just the clever schoolboy’s note ; starting with 
the assumption that the English ‘spend’ is precisely equivalent 
to the Greek Sazravay, he argues a priori (and justifiably enough 
in examination, where he has no books to consult) as to the 
possible extension of the meaning of the one from the other : 
if he had had Dr Arnold’s note before him he might have seen 
that Suidas’ interpretation, e/g dvadepara éuBadrcLy, is con- 
firmed by the phrase in Antiphon, ayjp bv édardvncav, to 
which Poppo adds from Appian dvepos mod édatravnce. 
Translate ‘to waste the resources of the state.’ 

c. 9. tds Tpinpes mpocectravpwce “ Drew a stockade up to 
them: perhaps even the hulls formed a barricade.” The same 
‘uncertain touch as before. This reading can only mean (ac- 
cording to the first interpretation of the Scholiast) ‘set them up 
as an additional barricade’; but Dobree’s emendation should 
have been mentioned. 

Next to carefulness and scholarship, as a qualification for an 
editor, is sound judgment. The notes, especially in a school 
edition, should be plain, concise, and to the point. Mr Simcox’s 
are often lengthy, irrelevant, and badly worded. Of the in- 
tolerable garrulity of the book no extracts can give an adequate 
impression. The other points may be illustrated by what follows. 

c. 20. of kal év Tovtm vas aitiwrépovs nynoovrar. Kai 
here refers, as is shown by the following vroAcuodyrar yap, to 
the general belief that Athens had provoked the war. Mr S. 
has the following note: “The xai is puzzling; the cadence con- 
nects it with éy tovr@ rather than with o?, but if so it is hard 
to decide what is the supposed alternative. Probably the com- 
plete thought which we and the writer catch by glimpses would 
be something of this kind, [then comes a correct but rather 
wordy explanation, after which he continues] it. would be pos- 
sible also to understand the sentence as meaning ‘as you will 
be most blamed for the continuance of the war, you will also 
have most credit for the conclusion of peace.’ If we elect to 
take xai with o%, év rovrm will mean ‘under present circum- 
stances.’” 
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c. 21. The terms of peace demanded by Cleon are the resti- 
tution of Nisaea and other places, which bad been surrendered 
by the Athenians xara Eupdopas nal ev te téTe Seomévay tt 
feaAXov ozrovday, because they were at that time the weaker 
party and suing for peace, not as now victorious. The note is: 
“This looks like a phrase from Cleon’s speech ; if we suppose it 
to be a reflection of Thucydides’ own it will be a sneer.” 

c. 4, Demosthenes having failed to interest the generals in 
his scheme about Pylos yovyatey two amdolas was compelled 
to remain inactive from bad weather. Dobree’s javyatoy, re- 
ferring to the soldiers, gives a better sense. The note is “his 
inactivity was calculated: almost ‘took advantage of bad weather 
to let them alone severely.’ One can get the point with less 
exaggeration in French: ‘Il trouvait la navigation impossible.’ ” 

c. 62. ef ris BeBaiws Te 7 7@ Sixalw 4 Bia wpakew olerat, 
T® Tap édwida uy yaderas apadréoOw. “The sense is given 
by the Scholiast ofadAcpuevos 7} yareraivérw; ne graviter 
labatur. If that is what is meant the verb would surely have 
been in the optative. 1+@ aap’ édrida answers to T@ Sixalw 7 
Big and pn yarerads to BeBaiws.” If Mr Simcox has any 
meaning here he has shown great skill in concealing it. The 
Scholiast simply means ‘let him not be vexed at failure,’ which 
is naturally expressed by the imperative. The last clause is to 
me nonsense. 

c. 32. All in the fleet joined in the attack on Sphacteria 
Try Oarapiov ws Exacror éoxevacpévot, Note. “Equipped as 
might be. Of course most of the women would have no regular 
arms at all.” Que diable les femmes allaient-elles faire dans 
cette galére? If this note had occurred in an examination 
paper one might have laid a safe wager that the word @adapos 
with its bridal associations was running in the head of the 
writer ; here I can only wonder what may have been the ori- 
ginal word concealed under so strange a misprint. 

Speaking of misprints reminds me that the text is not very 
carefully printed. In the small number of chapters which I 
have read I have noticed three, of for of in e. 10, awelytorov in 
c. 43, "A@nvaious for "A@nvaiers in c. 54. Nor do I think that 
Mr Simcox has been always well guided in his choice of a text. 
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Thus in c. 32 he reads S7rws...amropia 7 Tos Trodeplotg TWayTa- 
yoev xexwdrupévors Kal un Exovot mpos bre avrird~wvrat, GdAr 
apdiBoro. yiyvwvrat, where most editors read xexveAwpévors 
and éywo. The former is of no great importance, but I quite 
agree with Classen that ‘das folgende addr audiB. yy. 
entscheidet fiir yu) éywou, damit die deutlich entgegenstehenden 
Satzglieder in gleicher grammatischer Form erscheinen.’ In 
c.8 I think the reading xare:Anupévov, suggested by Dobree 
and Bekker, approved by Kriiger and accepted by Classen, is 
far superior to xarevAnwpévov which Mr Simcox retains. He 
also retains avtod in c. 30, though allowing its awkwardness, 
and then, after mentioning the proposed readings avrovs and 
avrois, gives his own suggestion, “ avrws would not be violent, 
though the word is rare in Attic prose.” What sense it would 
make, he does not explain. Avrovs seems to me wanted to 
show that the subject of the infinitive is not Demosthenes but 
the Lacedaemonians. 

I have noticed some positive faults of this edition; there is 
still one negative fault to mention. Many difficulties are passed 
over without any attempt at explanation. As slight instances 
of this I may refer to the use of the irregular forms mpooyeip, 
mpoerdopevous, in 11 and 64, instead of apoocyeiy and mpotdo- 
pévovs. There is not a word about either, though they would 
be very perplexing to many readers. A more important in- 
stance is found in the difficult passage éricmacacat avrovs 
Hyetto mpoOupnoez Oa, c, 9, where the note merely says “ éri- 
macacOat without ay is the same kind of irregularity in oratio 
obliqua as the pluperfect indicative in Latin in oratio recta.” 
Apparently there is no suspicion that the future of apo@. is just 
as harsh as the aorist of ezia. 1 see no way out of the difficulty 
myself but to interchange the tenses according to Dobree’s 
emendation. <A suggestion of Dr Badham’s is given below. 

On the whole, I must say that, of all editions of any part 
of Thucydides which I have seen, this is, in my judgment, the 
least satisfactory, the least to be trusted in its statements, 
the least adapted to encourage in the young reader the habit of 
simplicity in thought and style, of reverence for truth and of 
modest and diligent search after it, in a word, the least like the 
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Thucydides of old Oxford—Dr Arnold’s. I may be allowed to 
add that it is much to be regretted that a man of Mr Simcox’s 
ability should have imposed upon himself a task for which he 
appears to be so singularly little qualified. 


Not to end with a merely negative result, I will transcribe 
here some emendations of Dr Badham’s for which I am indebted 
to a friend. I venture to append to them two conjectures of 
my own for the consideration of scholars. Dr Badhaim’s emen- 
dations are contained in Aoyios “Epis, a Greek journal pub- 
lished at Leyden in 1866 by Kovros with the help of Cobet and 
others. 

Thue. Iv. 72 (ov pévtoe év ye TO travtt Epyw BeRaiws ovdé- 
Tepot TEdeUTHOAVTES aTrexpiOncay). 

’Evradda od padiov eimetvy omdtepcy éotw atoTw@tepov TO 
BeBalws obtw raons mpocwvupias 4 piuaros povwbey Keipevov 
3) TO TeAXEUTNOAaVTES pNdEevoS TpoppNnOEvTOS D jéeXpPL ToUTOU 
émparteto. Anrov dpa ott yaopwons éoriv 6 romos Kal draws 
adotiBns éav pn EvpadrnpwO7.. ‘“Trrovoodpev ody év traraip tit 
BiBriw Svo tiwé arlyw ovTws evpycBat yeypappévo’ 

€ PFQIBE BAIQCOYAE 
TE POITEAE YTHCAN 


peraku Sé rovtwy adAov KEiwevoy 
TE POITE NOME NOIYTIE P 
\ s b] a , LY , ? A i iy 
Tov ypadovra exguyeiv So€afovta tas mpwTas ev TO TPITW oTixw 
‘ ‘ \ lA a 9? A , e a“ 

ovAAaBas Thy TENEUTNVY TrepleyELY TOU EV TH TPWTH NULTEAOUS 
9 , i > FP 9 3 3 a A 4 9 > “A 
atrodepOévros cvopatos. "Ap ov travu miavas THY T atitiay Tod 


dpaptnpatos cat apa thy Oeparreiav pepavredaOas Sooper ; 
Noy. ‘Epp. I. 198, 199. 


ce. 73. (rots Sé Evprrdons tis Suvdpews Kal Twv TapovTwy 
peépos Exactoy xuvduvevey eixotws EOcdeL TONG.) 

Dr Badham (2b. 199) reads é« for cai, and éédeuv, ovdev par- 
Nov érdApwyv instead of the last two words. I should be inclined 
to prefer Dr Donaldson’s correction of 6A’ywy for Kai Tov. 

c. 9. In the difficult passage already referred to, Dr B. (2b. 
200) reads értstracec Oat 7 avtovs nyeiTo mpoOupnoed Gan. 
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c.18. (cmdppovey $2 aviparv oirwes trayaba és audiBorov 
acdaras EOevto’ Kab rais Evpdhopais of avtol evEuverwrepoy ay 
apoodépowvTo” Tov TE TrOAELOV voplawor un Kal dcoy av TLS 
avrod pépos BovAntat petayerpilery, rovr@ Evveivat, x.T.2.) 

Dr B. 1b. reads é1’ audlBora bvra and petayetpifovey omit- 
ting voulowor and rovt@ Evvetvyas which is wanting in Bekker’s 
oldest MS. 

c. 63. (d:a 76 78n GoBepovs trapovras ’A@nvaious Kat’ audo- 
TEpa exmrayevTes.) 

Dr B. ib. reads doBepdv, tovs traporras. 

c. 63 prope fin. Dr B. wb. reads. avrayvvovpeba for apern 
amuvovpcba. 

c. 87. (evvoe 8 dvres a€wwoere 7) KaKxovpevot SiobeicIa Kat 
Thy édevOepiay jer axivduvov vpiv (nuiv Bekker) daivecOat.) 

Dr B. 1b. reads jor) Kaxovpévoes nuiy hawecOar, xat Siwbei- 
c0at thv édevOepiav pun axivduvov ovoav. I must confess I do 
not see what sense he assigns to the words. 

c. 98. (rpérots Oeparrevopeva ois av mpos Tots eiwOocs Kat 
SuvwvrTat.) 

Dr B. 2b. reads apo rod etacOwor. 


The emendations which follow are my own. 

c. 72. Tov pev yap tmrmapyov tHv Botwray Kai adddous Twas 
OU ToAAOUS Ipds avTHY THY Nicatay mpoceAacavtes ot “AOnvaios 
kal atroxTeivavtes eoxvAevoay Kal TOV TE VEKXPOV TOVTWY KpaTN- 
oavres vTootrovéous amrédocay Kal Tpotraiov éornoap. 

The reading mrpoceAacavres seems inconsistent with the fact 
that the Athenians occupied Nisaea. Dr Arnold, followed by 
Kriiger, corrects av’t7 77 Nucaia, ‘charging them at Nisaea 
itself ;’ but mpooeXavva means ‘to ride up to,’ not ‘to charge,’ 
and (in Xenophon at least) is followed by the dative of the 
person, see Sturz’s Lexicon. Classen with many others reads 
mpoceracavras. The difficulty then is in the following «al, 
which Classen explains ‘nicht nur hatten sie die bdotischen 
Reiter getddtet und ihrer Waffen beraubt, sondern auch der 
Sitte gemiss die tibliche Anerkennung ihres Sieges erlangt:’ 
but there does not seem to be any reason for coupling the 
two clauses, and I think, if this had been the construction 
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intended, Thucydides would probably have written ray vexpav 
KpaTnoavres kat vTooovdous amodovTes TpoTraiov éoTnaar, omit- 
ting rovrwy and changing the finite azédocav into a participle. 
What we want is something to express that the Athenians had 
penned the Boeotians up against Nisaea. In Homer we find 
the verb srporsevAcitv used in this sense, Il. x. 247, aiel pov 
éml vias dro otpatogs mporvetheity: and another compound of 
ethéw (xaTetkéw) is constantly used with the same force by 
Herodotus. I have little doubt therefore that the true read- 
ing in this passage is mpooevAncavres. The word is rare in 
Attic, but that it had not become obsolete may be seen from 
its use in a somewhat colloquial passage of Euripides, Helena 
445, d wn mpocetner yelpa, und wOet Bia. 

c. 80. qoBovyevor avtav thy oKxaLoryta (al. vecrnta) Kal To 
WAGs. . 

I think, with Kriiger, that neither of these readings gives a 
satisfactory sense. The reading veornra admits of easy expla- 
nation: it has probably arisen from THNOTHTA, the first syl- 
lable of the original word having been lost. Classen defends 
oxatoTnta as referring to the thoughtless impulsiveness of 
slaves, which might cause a revolt when there was no reason- 
able hope of success; but this is forcing the meaning of the 
word, not to mention that, with Athenian aid at hand, the 
attempt at freedom could not be considered desperate. What 
we want to express is the unconquerable determination and 
stiff-neckedness of the Helots, for which I should suggest 
ZKAHPOTHTA. The change of A into A would easily account 
for the corruption. 


JOSEPH B. MAYOR. 


16—2 


ARISTOT. POLIT. I. 3: ANTHOL. IX. 482. 


éx tovTay ovv davepov drt Tay pros 4 MiALS cori, Kat Ste 
hd U \ a , c& AY t \ +] 
avOpwros dice: moruteKov Coov, Kat 6 arrodts Sea vow Kai ov 
Sud TUyny Aroe pairs or 7 KpeitTwY 7 avOpwires, WaTEp Kat 
© @ ge s ‘ ? / ns % 7 ed \ 
6 Ud’ ‘Opnpov AoLdopnOeis adpntwp abéuteros avéotios. aya yap 
pvoet TowovTOS Kat Trohesou emiOupntys, ate Tep abvE av aoTEp 
év rrerrois. Aristot. Polit. 1. 2, Bekker, p. 3. 


In an article in the Academy (Jan. 8, 1876, Oncken’s Staats- 
lehre des Aristoteles) Prof. Mahaffy writes as follows :— 


“When he [Prof. Oncken] does make suggestions, he does 
not always satisfy us. Thus in a note (p. 28) on the remark that 
the dzronus, or outlaw, is aggressive, are wep abvE av womep ev 
aetrots, he seeks to explain it by an epigram of Agathias, which 
speaks of lost men in a draught or dice game as dfuyes. How 
a lost man can be aggressive, is hard to understand. The mean- 
ing of afv§ is clearly that of our ‘rover’ in a game—a piece 
which, having reached the end of its stage of self-preservation 
and joint progress with others, turns aggressive, and attacks at 
all risks. This is the case in croquet, partially in chess, and in 
draughts, even as we play it.” 


I venture to think that both Professor Oncken and Professor 
Mahaffy have mistaken, not only the meaning of the word afv§, 
but also the argument of the passage from the Politics upon 
which they are commenting. That Professor Oncken’s inter- 
pretation of the word is based upon a misunderstanding of 
Gottling’s dissertation, from which he confessedly quotes, the 
following extracts will show: 
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“ex hoc epigrammate elucet 
Graecos in abaco, lineis dis- 
tincto, atris albisque calculis 
interdum lusisse ita, ut horum 
vel processus vel recessus non 
dirigerent cogitationis sagaci- 
tate, sed fortuito iactu trium 
tesserarum, in phimo condita- 
rum. Unde efiici facile potuit 
ut qui antea calculos omnes 
habuisset compares subito uno 
iactu ad incitas redigeretur eo 
quod plurimos calculos haberet 
incomitatos, ut dici solebat. 
Hos incomitatos vel sine tuta- 
mine relictos calculos adfuyas 
dixit Agathias” (Dissertatio, 
Jena, 1858), 
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“Der afv& ist nach ihm 
[Gottling] Einer, der im Brett- 
spiel (ev werrots) durch einen 
ungliicklichen Wurf Alles ver- 
loren hat und darum zu Han- 
deln aufgelegt ist. 

Die Anthologia Palatina 1x, 
482, 20 ff. enthalt ein Epi- 
gramm von Agathias iiber den 
Wurf des Kaisers Zeno: darin 
kommt das Wort a&vé& in 
einer Bedeutung vor, die hier 
aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach 
gemeint ist. Aus dem Epi- 
gramm erhellt namlich, dass 
die Griechen auf dem in Felder 
abgetheilten Spieltisch mit 
schwarzen und weissen Stein- 
chen auf eine eigene Art ge- 
spielt haben. Sie schoben die 
Steine nicht vorwarts oder 
riickwarts, sondern schiitteten 
sie alle drei auf einmal aus 
dem Becher. Derjenige ge- 
wann, der mit einem Wurf alle’ 
drei in ein Feld brachte. Er 


‘verlor aber Alles wieder, wenn 


es ihm mehrmals begegnete, 
dass einzelne Steine sich von 
einander verirrten, und diese er- 
ratischen Steine hiessen dfuryes. 

Demnach heisst es hier vom 
Staatlosen mit einem Wort- 
spiel, das wir nicht tibersetzen 
konnen: ‘er ist streitsiichtig, 
ist er doch ein verlorener 
Mann wie im Brettspiel.’” 
Oncken’s Staatslehre des Aris- 
toteles u. 28. 
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Thus Professor Oncken supposes Gottling to say that the pieces 
themselves were thrown from the dice-box, and that the game- 
ster’s aim was so to throw the pieces that they might fall in the 
same division of the board, any pieces which fell at a distance 
from the rest being called dfuyes. It is not to be wondered 
at that Professor Mahaffy rejects this explanation. 

I turn now to that which he proposes in its place. “The 
meaning of dfv& is,” he says, “that of our ‘rover’ in a 
game—a piece which, having reached the end of its stage of 
self-preservation and joint progress with others, turns aggres- 
sive, and attacks at all risks.” He is led to this conclusion by 
the words Gua yap duce. roodtos Kal moréuov émtOupnrtns, 
Gre wep atvE dv wotep év wertois; and if there were not inde- 
pendent reasons for distrusting not only his rendering of afvé, 
but also his assumption that o dzroNs is the subject of the 
sentence Gua yap giaet rovwodTos Kab mrodéuou éemtOuyntys, We 
could hardly refuse to accept his conclusion. As it is, (1) Aga- 
thias’s epigram, quoted by Gottling, whatever the situation 
described in it may have been, affords ample proof that the 
atv— of the game was not a “rover.” The last couplet, for 
_ example, | 


, , , 9 \ > A 
raPrAnv hevyete raves, érrel Kal Kolpavos avTos 
t \ 9 , > e A f 
KELWNS TAS aNoryous ovY UTaAVEE TUYaS, 


is unmeaning unless the possession of eight afuyes was regarded 
with feelings very different from those of a croquet player who 
has on his side a majority of “rovers,” or a draught player who 
has a majority of kings. In fact, the afv£, as Gottling has seen, 
nearly resembles the “blot” of our own backgammon. More- 
over (2) when Prof. Mahaffy, in common with nearly all the 
commentators, assumes that 0 azroXs is the subject of the sen- 
tence Gua yap dice: TovodTos Kal troAéuwou éwiOupnrns, he attri- 
butes to Aristotle a strange misapplication of Homer’s words. 
For, whereas, according to the ordinary rendering’, Aristotle 


1 Professor Bernays, for example, also, dass der Staat zu den Natur- 
in his admirable version of Books ingen gehdrt und der Menseh ein 
1.—111., translates: ‘“‘Hieraus erhellt von Natur staatliches Geschépf ist 
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makes Homer say that the adpyrwp abéuioros avéotios is 
qodéunou érOupntns, Homer really says that a woAéuou ém- 
Ouuntns éertdnuiou is adpnrwp abéuiotos avéotios’: 


9 / 97" > + 4 3 9 A 

adpnrwp aBéusotos avéorios éori exetvos 
, 

Os TroNéwou Epatas émvonulov oxpucEvTos. 


Il. 1x. 68, 64. 


If then Aristotle does not mean, as is commonly supposed, 
that ‘the dzrodts is either above or below humanity, and 
resembles Homer’s adpyntwp abéurotos avéorios inasmuch as 
like the latter he is aroAéuou ériOupnrtns, what other interpre- 
tation is possible? It seems to me that if marks of parenthesis 
are placed before @ovep and after émriupnrns a good sense 
is obtained. The passage may now be translated thus: ‘the 
dmrodts who is so by nature, and not by chance, is either low 
in the scale of humanity, or above it—(as is also he whom 
Homer reproachfully describes as “clanless, lawless, hearthless ;” 
for he [not the adzronzs, but 6 vd’ ‘Opnpou AovdopnGeis] is at once 
naturally unsociable [dzrodus], and aodéuou émiOupnryns)—being 
in fact solitary, like the @fv& at backgammon. Thus the 
words are wep aCvE wv wotrep ev TretTois are supplementary to 
the original statement that o aiodis dia diow Kat ov dia 
TUYynY Tor pairAcs dot 7 Kpeitrwv 7 avOpwios, whilst the 
parenthetical sentence refers by way of illustration to Homer's 
lover of domestic discord, who is an dzrodus gioes, in whom to 
the unsociable character is superadded an inclination to war. 
Neither in this passage then, as I understand it, nor yet in 
the context does Aristotle say that the dmods is always or 


und ein nicht zufillig, sondern von 
Natur Staatloser entweder tibermensch- 
lich oder ein verdorbener Mensch ist, 
von demselben Schlage wie der bei 
Homeros [Ilias 9, 63] gescholtene 
‘Mann ohne Sippe, ohne Recht, ohne 
Heerd.’ Wer namlich von Natur so 
geartet ist, der muss zugleich auch 
wirklich, wie es bei Homeros weiter 


heisst, ‘ kriegssiichtig’ sein, da er wie 
der Réauberstein im Bretspiel auf 
eigene Faust lebt.’’ 

1 In this remark I am anticipated 
by Spengel: ‘‘sensus potius requirere 
videtur AoSopyOels wodéwou éxcOuynris 
dédp7rwp, nam de hoc illa verba dicun- 
tur; id fit, si particula «al deleatur.” 
(Aristotelische Studien 111. 5.) 
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commonly aggressive: there is therefore no longer any reason 
for regarding aggression as a characteristic of the a{vE. 


I now turn to Agathias’s Epigram (Anthol. ix, 482) which 
so far as I know has baffled the ingenuity of the Editors. 
Jacobs gives it up as inexplicable, whilst Salmasius in a 
learned note in his Script. Hist. Aug. assumes an arrangement 
of the pieces which is plainly impossible, and makes no at- 
tempt to explain the effects of the throw. The epigram is as 
follows : 


> XN Ld > \ g es . w 
ouTidavol pepotrwv, et Kal peya pé-apey Epyor, 
oUTivos ets pynuny Snpov émepyoueba’ 
oi 8 ayabol, xnv pndév, avarrveicwot Sé povvor, 
as AiBus elev avnp, Troi adapavts pévet. 
Syrote yap Zhvwva trodcoovyov Baotdja, 5 
Tabtyvuoy adpactwy éxredéovtTa KuBov, 
Toin WouxtAdTevetos Edev Béois, evt’ ard AevKod, 
A 3 I > €Egynr > 4 
tov Kal oricOidinv eis oddv épyopuévon, 
émta pev Extos Exev, piav elvatos’ avtap 6 codmpos 
diccds apdiérrwy loos equ Sexare’ 10 
Os Te Wédet peTa codppor éyev Svo, pouvada 8 adAXAnV 
Wadhov thy mupatny audierecke SiBos. 
aGdAa péras Sioods pev ev oySoat@ Aire yape 
\ oe es ? , € ’ A 
Kat Toooas étrépas és Oéow évdexatny 
api Svwdéxatov Sé Scérperroy eixedou adAaL, 15 
kal tpicKxaidexat@ vidos Exeito pia’ 
, ’ ’ ’ a \ \ 2 A 
diguyes “Avriyovoy Siexoopeov’ GANG Kal avT@ 
loos Euysve TUTOS TevTEeTLKALOEKaTO, 
? ’ ro. > 7 ) 
oxTw@KabEeKaT@ Tavopoiuos eicérs S AdXaS 
elyev StyOadlas térpatos ex truparov. — 20 
. A 4 a sy , x 
avtap ava NevKoio Nayov onunia trecood 


‘ \ > , > , A 
Kal THv eooopévny ov voewy ayioa, 
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tpixGabias addxnta Baroy Wndidas an nOpov 
mupyou Sovparéov KAimany xevOopevyn 
Sora wai && nal mévre xatnyayev’ avtixa 8 oxt® 25 
atinyas elyev Oras mpocbe pepifopévas. 
’ U U P \ f s A 
TaBrAnv devyetre tavtes, eel nal Koipavos aitos 


/ N 3 LU 9 e ’ , 
kelwns Tus adOyous ovy vmadugte TVyas. 


Thus Zeno had seven pieces at 6; two at the summuzs, at 
10, and at the point next to the summus; and one at 9, and 
at the di8os. Black, his opponent, had two at 8, at 11, at 
12, at the Antigonus, at 15, at 18, and at the rérpatos éx 
quparov, and one at 13. Zeno, who was returning, threw 2, 
6, and 5: whereupon it appeared that he could not avoid 
leaving 8 afvyes, an extraordinary piece of bad luck. The 
game, which is, I suppose, the duodecim scripta’* of the Romans, 
seems to have resembled our own backgammon, but from line 
8 I infer that the player had to transfer his pieces from his 
own tables (where they were originally arranged in threes, Ovid, 
A. A. m1. 365, Trist. 11. 481) to those of his opponent, and then 
back again into his own tables (ras xa6’ éauvrov, Eustathius 
quoted by Salmasius). By the player's tables I understand 
the five lines which in the subjoined diagram are separated 
from the remaining seven. If it is assumed (1) that the 
atuyes, like the alligati of the game of latrunculi, were im- 
moveable, and (2) that, if there was any way of playing all 
the numbers thrown, the player was bound to adopt it, the 
following disposition of the pieces will satisfy the conditions 
of the problem. 


1 The Scholiast on Plat. Rep. rv. 
422 HK, ékdoryn ydp atrdvy wédreas elol 
wdpwodAat, GAN’ ov works, 7d Tov wargov- 
Trwy, speaks of a game called wdéAes. 
Whether the game was or was not 80 
called, I conceive that a compact body 
of pieces was called a rods; and that 
a player who, not being able at present 


to establish one large wéXks in his 
tables, had formed smaller combina- 
tions in different parts of the board, 
was said to have wodes wdyroAdat. 
If, as would naturally follow, an iso- 
lated piece was called an dos, Aris- 
totle’s allusion would be especially 
appropriate. 
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12211109 8 7 
WHITE. 


By the first of the rules assumed, White is precluded from 
moving 9 to 7 or to 3: by the second, from moving 24 to 19, 
23 to 21, so that (by the first rule) it shall be impossible for 
him to play six, the throw of the second die. It only remains for 
him to move 10 to 5, 23 to 17, and 24 to 22, thus leaving eight 
blots, as in the following diagram. 

I have now to say something in explanation of the phrases 
covppmos, "Avtiyovos, rérpatos é« aupudtov, and diB8os, the 
meaning of which I have had to determine by reference to 
the requirements of the situation. odppos (i.e. swmmus) is 
presumably either 1, 12, 13, or 24. It cannot be 12 or 13, 
because those points have been already assigned to Black, and 
it cannot be 1, because, if it were, White would play a piece 
from 6 thither, and would thus save two of the eight blots. 
It must therefore be 24. I assume the 'Avriyovos to be 1, 
because, if 1 were unoccupied, White would play a piece from 
6 to it, thus saving one blot. I assume the rérparos éx 
muparou (t.e. the fourth from the end, from Black’s point of 
view) to be 4, because otherwise White would move a piece 
from 6 to that point, and so save one blot. As to the d¢8os 
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BLACK. 
18 14 15 16 17 18 19 90 21 22 23 24 





122 1110 9 8 7 6 5 4 8 23 1 
WHITE. 


there can be no such certainty. So far as the play is concerned 
it might be 2, 3, 7, 14, 16, 19, 20, or 21’. Provisionally I 
place it at 2. 

One difficulty remains to be noticed. What is the meaning 
of the words éAas mpocbe peptfopévas (1. 26)? It is clear that 
Gottling, who understands oAas to mean “compares, quales 
ante novissimum iactum habuit Zeno, oppositae afvEw, quarum 
fractus ordo esset,” and Jacobs, who conjectures mpooGev 
opilouevas or poo oun ifouévas, are wrong; for two out 
of the eight blots of necessity existed before the momentous 
throw which ruined Zeno’s game, so that six pieces only were 
Odas, Opilopévas, or oun ifouevas in the sense given to these 
words by the commentators named. In default of a better 
suggestion, I venture to propose Gras mpds Oéu dpclopévas, 
i.e. ‘all marked out as prizes for the enemy.’ . 

HENRY JACKSON. 


1 Salmasius thinks that the 3/Bos is the ’Avrl-yoves at 14, and therefore the 
opposite the *Avriyovos, being equiva- {Sos at 11, which is already occupied 
lent to the Latin Divus and signifying by two black pieces, the suggestion 
the Roman Emperor: but,as he places may be safely neglected. 





ON THE IBIS OF OVID. 


In the Repertorium Vocabulorum Exquisitorum of Konrad de 
Mure, compiled in 1273, and printed towards the close of the 
15th century, are a large number of passages from the Ibis of 
Ovid, quoted in illustration of the mythological personages of 
whom the book gives an account. As is well known, we possess 
a body of ancient scholia on the Ibis, in which truth is so 
blended with falsehood as to make the task of criticism an 
unusually difficult one. I do not intend here to discuss this 
question, which I hope to return to with more light and larger 
materials: meanwhile I may observe that these scholia were 
before Mure, perhaps contained in the MS of the Ibis from 
which his extracts come. That this MS was a good one is 
tolerably clear; in some cases 1t seems to have preserved the 
true reading where Merkel’s MSS are misleading. 


291. Merkel. Aut uelut Etracides magno ter ab Hercule 
quintus 
Caesus in ummensum proiciare fretum. 


Mure s. v. EHacrides. Eacrides uel Ethecratides multos spo- 
donauit de quibus unus ipsum spodonaut. Tandem eciam in 
mare provecit. Ourdiusin Ybi Aut ut Hacrides magno tii ab 
hercule quintus td est quintus decumus uel aliter ut legatur tube 
ab hercule uictus. Nam hercules cuidam tyranno homines spo- 
donanti uicto tribus uicibus ueniam dedit Tandem cum nollet 
des:stere eundem spodonaut et in mare provect. 

Mure read in his MS, as is still found in all Merkel’s best 
MSS, Aut ut, not Aut uelut. This seems to me clear proof that 
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the name which follows was one which began with a short 
syllable, to which indeed both the corrupt forms eacrides, 
ethecratides also point. 

The various spellings of the name cited by Merkel Ecera- 
cides Ecetracides Ethetratides Echatrides, compared with the 
second of those given by Mure leave little doubt upon my mind 
that the word was Echecratides. Whether the allusion is to 
Ketion, son of Echecrates, who on his mother’s ‘side was 
connected with the Bacchiadae, a race claiming descent from 
Hercules (Diod. vi. fr. 9), or as seems more likely to a Thes- 
salian Echecratides, perhaps one of the royal race of Aleuadae, 
I have not yet been able to discover. Ovid elsewhere in the 
Ibis speaks of Aleuas, as in 321 and 509, where sanguis Aleuae 
seems to mean Scopas. Theocritus XVI. 34 alludes to the con- 
nexion of Simonides with this Thessalian dynasty, 


moot ev ‘Avtidyoto Scpors Kat avaxtos ‘AXeva 
appariny Eupnvov éuetpnoavro trevéotat. 
modrot Sé Yrorddyow éAavvdpevot ToTL oNKOUS 
pooyot avy Kepajjow éuvenoavro Boecouw’ 
9 9 wv a ? 
arr ov odw trav noos... 
et un Sevvds doidcs 0 Krtos aida davewy 

Ul > t 3 3 4 a> 9 a 
BapBirov és troAvyopooy év avdpact OjK cvopactor's 
OT AOTEPOLS— 


where the Schol. remarks o ‘Avtioyos "Eyexparidov xai Avon- 


pidos vids nv, ws dynot Lipwvidns; and on 36 calls Scopas a 
son of Creon and Echecrateia. 


293. The four Latin verses ascribed by the Schol. to Crinius 
were probably supposed to be translated from Callimachus. In 
Polyaenus vii. 47 Kpnvaiov is a v. 1. for Kupnvaiov. 


309. Inque pyram tecum carissima corpora mittas 
Quem finem uitae Sardanapalus habet. 


Mure s.v. Sardanaballus...uel aliter sardanaballus est terra 
in qua mus erat ut cum aliquis moreretur cariores ev funeri suo 
sacrificarentur. unde lupertus ut cum defuncto maior moriatur 
amicus. Eternum morem Sardanaballus habet. O” in rbi Inque 
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mram tecum carissima corpora mittas. Quem finem vite Sar- 
danaballus habet. An instructive passage for the genesis of the 
extraordinary verses with which the Ibis-Scholia abound. The 
so-called Lupercus or Lupertus (not Lucretius, as quoted by 
Salvagnius) is obviously made up from the lines of Ovid. 
See Ehwald’s programme de Scholiasta qui est ad Ouidii Ibin 
commentatio, Gotha, 1876. 


311. The scholion on these lines is thus given by Mure. 
Cambyses rex libve uolens spoliare hamonem et templum suum 
puluere moto flatibus uentorum confestim obrutus est et extinctus 
rurta wlud Cambisen hominesque suos spoliare paratos. Ha- 
monem interemit puluere lentus ager. Here the spelling of 
interemit, and ager for aer of both Merkel’s MS and that in 
the library of Corpus Christi, Oxford, indicates the goodness of 
the source from which Mure drew. 


317. Mure Acarnites 1. hermyas ab acarno, opido gen 
aristotelis peryppateticr’ a memnone filto aurore obsessus et cap- 
tus et pelle cuuenct insutus ad ménonem adductus est. Ouwdius 
in thim Aut ut carnites insutus terga tuuenct. turpiter ad do- 
minum preda ferare tuum. Here in the midst of much con- 
fusion and ignorance two facts remain: (1) The substantial 
authenticity of the statement. This will be seen by comparing 
it with the account of Strabo x11. 610 "Evrat@a 8é xai ’"Apio- 
ToréAns Ovetpipe Sud trhnv wpos ‘Eppelayv rov tipavroy 
kndelav. "Hv dé ‘Eppelas evvoi-yos, tpamefirou tivds oixerns’ 
yevopevos & 'AOnvnow nxpoacato xai IIXatwvos cat ’Aptoro- 
térxous’ érravenOav 5é T@ Seamoryn cuverypavynoe, Tp@Tov émt- 
Oepéve Tots rept Atapvea kal “Acoov ywplots’ érevta Suedé£ato 
éxeivov, Kal peterréurparo tov ‘ApiototéAny Kal Eevoxparny xad 
érepednOn avrav' T@ 8 “Aptorotéve Kal Ovyarépa adergod 
ouvexice. Mépvav 8 6 ‘Podtos varnperav téte rots Tépoass 
Kal oTpaTnyev, WpooTroncapevos idiav KadEl Mpos éavTov 
Eevias te Gua Kal mpaypatwv mpooTointav yap, avAkgaBov 
S avéreprpey ws rov Bacidéa, xaxet KpeuacOeis amrwAeto. The 
attribution of the story to Memnon, not Mentor, as stated by 
Diodorus XVI. 52, was obviously early, and is easily explained 
by the fact mentioned by Diodorus, that Mentor and Memnon 
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were brothers. (2) av.l. in 317 terga for pelle ‘with a bull’s 
hide sewn upon him. This variant is not mentioned by 
Merkel: but it cannot have been invented by Mure. 


359. Neue magis pra sit capitique parentis amica 
Quam sua uel Pterelae uel tibt, Nise, futt. 


= 


Mure s. v. Calocarpis. Calocarpis uel secundum alios althea 
therelam patrem capite truncauit quod secum concubere nolebat. 
O”“ in thim Neuve magis pia sunt capitiue pntis amica Quam tua 
uel therele uel tibi nise furt. 

Calocarpis Mure, Policams Merkel’s MS G@. Whatever 
the name, it seems to be a fragment of genuine tradition. For 
therele in the above extract, Mure s. v. Cherelus gives a nearer 
approach to the real name ‘rex quem quidam scriptores tebelum, 
quidam pterelum uocant.’ 


461, Aut ut Abantiades aut ut Cygneius heros, 
Viuus im aequoreas praecipiteris aquas. 


Mure s.v. Nauplius. Nauplius ligne nymphe filius pater denetis 
fuit quam stuprare uolens ab acronte nepote suo filio denetis 
dolio inclusus in mare precipitatur. Owdirus in ibm aut ut 
ab anchiades aut ut ligneius heros uel aliter ut legatur cigneus 
thenes filius cigni filit neptunt frater h’methe a nouerca sua 
stamandria cum fratre h’mata pro crimine adulteru apud patrem 
accusatus in exilium missus cum fratre uenit in leucophirum | 
desertum qui inhabitans de suo nomine chenedon appellauit. 
postea cum sorore sua propter suspicionem stupri dolio inclusus 
in mare precipitatur. | 

Here Mure is really illuminative. Whatever the value of 
his variations from Merkel’s text of the first part of the 
scholion, his second reading and explanation are both quite 
right. The allusion is to Tennes, son of Cycnus, who was 
accused by his step-mother Phylonome, here called, I know 
not on what authority, Scamandria, of attempting her chastity: 
both Tennes and his sister Hemithea were confined in a 
chest and launched on the sea, which carried them to the shore 
of Leucophrys or Tenedos (Lyc. 235, Paus. x. 14. 1, Diod. v. 83). 
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This valuable scholion is not found in Merkel’s MS, nor is it 
quoted by Salvagnius. It seems to shew convincingly that the 
MS of the Ibis used by Mure was an excellent one: probably 
the v. lL. cugneus was found in the margin, unless Mure, a very 
great reader for those times, found it in other MSS of the Ibis 
to which he had access. 


465, 6. Aut Touts infest: telo feriare trisulco, 
Vt satus Hipponoo Dosithoesque pater. 


Mure, s. v. Procustes. Procustes filius ypomet thelebon prin- 
ceps perut cum tota familia vulminatus excepta [tota familia 
evus|. Dexiroe a qua tupiter quadam wice fuerat hospitatus 
uel aliter pater dexitoes id est *paua curta contemptor deorum 
vulminatus. OM in ybt Aut tous infest: telo ferrare trisulco. 
Vt satus ypomeo dexitoesque paterque. The same family history 
is again mentioned by Mure, s. v. Macedon. Macedon uel 
macedo in nupcis cum menedrita coniuge fulminatus est quod 
omnes deos practer touem ad nupcias inuitauit OM in ybi Ve 
macedon rapidis tactus cum coniuge flammis uel aliter ut legatur 
iacta Macedon danethis filia soror earum que wuem hospi- 
tauerunt uxor principis thelebonum successus omnium fructuum 
inutdia corrupt unde ipsa cum principe et Thelebonibus ful- 


minata est. Jupiter tamen pepercit hiis gq hospitauerant 
ipsum. ex una quorum dexithoe minos euxancium genuit. If 
we can trust the indications of this very confused statement, 
Dexithoe, or Dexithea, who subsequently became by Minos the 
mother of Euxanthius, father of Miletus, the traditional founder 
of the city of that name (Apollod. 11.1.2 Mwas étéxvwce ex 
Ac&Oéas EvEav@cov, cf. Schol. Apoll. R. I. 185), was connected 
with the legendary history of the Teleboae. A king of the 
Teleboae had incurred the anger of Jupiter by some act of 
impiety and had been destroyed by lightning as a punishment. 
In this punishment, Dexithea with her sisters was not in- 
cluded, as a reward for hospitably entertaining the god. This 
view connects the allusion in the verse before us with that sub- 


1 Is this mysterious name part of the equally mysterious acrita who is called 
the father of Dexithoe by Merkel’s schol. ad loc.? 
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sequently mentioned in 473, 4 Vt Macedo rapidis icta est cum 
coniuge flammis, Sic precor aetherit uindicis igne cadas; and 
this would be in accordance with Ovid’s custom in other parts of 
the poem. Thus the punishment of the Danaides is mentioned 
173 and again 354; the crime of Canace in 355 and again in 
560; Myrrha in 358, 564, perhaps also in 537. And again 
stories of one family are placed together, e.g. of Niobe’s children, 
of Amphion, of Niobe 579—584, of Crotopus, Psamathe, Coroebus 
571—4. What the name of Dexithea’s father was is uncer- 
tain. Mure calls him Proc(r)ustes; in the scholia quoted by 
Merkel on 473 he is called Damo. Whatever weight we as- 
sign to these statements, it seems to me unlikely that the 
name Dexithoe, to which the MSS point almost uniformly in 
466, should recur in the Scholia on 473 apropos of nothing, if 
there were not some connexion between the two histories; and 
I should have as little hesitation in restoring this name in 465 
as in the very similar case of Echecratides in 291. And after 
all, nothing is known of Dosithoe. 


485. Tamque cadas domitus quam quisquis ad arma w- 
cantem 
Luuit inhumanum Thiodamanta Dryops. 


That this is the right reading is I think beyond doubt. See 
Apoll. R. I. 1213 sqq. But it is remarkable that Mure three 
times quotes a different reading, Dymans for Dryops. s.v. 
Agilleus. Agilleus fuit socius thiodamantis qui post mortem 
amphiorar (sicut dictt stacius thebardos in -a-) Noctu thebanos 
imuasit cum -wax- sociis! quorum tantum quatuor denominantur - 
scz actor agilleus oppleus dyamas . et omnes thiodamanta secuti ! 
aut in eadem nocte magna hostium facta strage! aut post in bello 
perierunt Nam sex grecorum ducibus occisis polinice - thydeo - 
ypomendote - capaneo - parthonopeio - amphyorao - adrastus cum 
paucis redit. Ouidius in tbim tamque cadas domitus quam si 
quis ad arma uocantem - uidit inhumanum theodamanta driobi - 
aliter thiodomanta dymas. The same variation is mentioned 
under Driops, where the lines are thus quoted: Tamque cadas 
domitus quam quis quis in arma furentem Vidit in humanum 
therodomante driops, and thyodomanta dymas as av.1; and a 

Journal of Philology. vou. vit. 17 
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third time under Therodomas, where both the present passage 
and 881 Therodomanteos ut qui sensere leones, besides Pont. 1. 2. 
119 Non tebi Theromedon (Therodomen Mure) crudusue uocabitur 
Atréus, are cited in reference to the savage tyrant Therodomas 
or Theromedon-—of course inconsistently with the two former 
articles. The explanation of the reading Dymas given under 
agilleus is hardly possible, even if (against the MSS) we read st 
quis for quis quis: it seems indeed probable that the juxtaposi- 
tion of the two names in Statius prompted the v. 1. in the first 
instance. Yet the repeated recurrence of this variant in Mure 
seems more naturally to point to his finding if in some source 
which he considered authoritative; nor would it be difficult to 
find a totally different interpretation from that mentioned by 
him: whether Dymans refers to the Dymanes under Oeta, whose 
connexion with Hercules seems indicated by the fact that 
Aegimius, king of the Oetean Dorians, besides his own two 
sons, Dymas and Pamphylus, adopted Hercules’ son Hyllus, in 
return for the aid Hercules had given him in restoring him to 
his kingdom (Steph. B. s. v. Auydves): or. what in Statius is the 
name of a single hero, represents a collective body of Dymanes 
in some Greek version of the legend of Thebes. 


513. <Astacidaeque modo decisa cadauere trunco, 
Digna ferris, hominis sit caput esca tuum. 


This is one of the places where Mure has anticipated modern 
criticism. The MSS as exhibited in Merkel’s apparatus give 
Hyrtactdaeque in various forms, none of them has Astacidaeque. 
How old the corruption is, the Scholia prove in explaining the 
passage of Euryalus: Astacidaeque was first conjectured by 
Francis Sanchez (Sanctius), and is undoubtedly right. But Mure 
was already in possession of this reading, as well as of the right 
interpretation 8. v. Menalippus. Menalippus fuit quidam The- 
banus filrus astact qui tydewm ad mortem uulnerawit tydeus 
autem caprt (1: caput) menalippi sit allatum pro odio et ira 
conmo(r)dere et rodere cept. sta. th. (two passages from the 
Thebaid): O” in whim Astacideque meo defixa cadauera stuto- 
Digna ferris hominis fit caput esca tuum. This is not all. Mure’s 
MS has not only preserved the right reading of the name, buta 
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different, perhaps a more correct reading of the end of the line: 
for in stuto we cannot fail to recognize sunto. The two lines 
then, according to the recension of Mure’s MS ran thus ori- 
ginally, 


Astacidaeque modo defiza cadauera sunto. 
Digna ferris homines sit caput esca tuum. 


Ovid would then seem to represent Menslippus’ body as fast- 
ened to the ground with a spear while his head was cut off; 
then the head is carried to Tydeus and the brain sucked out, a 
meal fit for beasts, but now food for a human foe. 


501. Quique Lycurgiden letauit et arbore natum, 
Idmonaque audacem, te quoque rumpat aper. 


Mure s. v. Ithmon. JIthmon siue scribatur per d siue per t 
gqudam audaz ab apro quem dyana cenev regno scz calidonre 
tmiserat est peremptus. Idem etiam aper anteum ligurgidem 
archadeum sihi cum bipenni occurrentem occidit. OM in ybim - 
Quique ligurgidem lacerauit et arbore natum Idmonaque auda- 
cem te quoque rumpat aper. Here we have the same strange 
mixture of error and truth which we have seen before. The 
Calydonian boar has nothing to do with Idmon; and here Mure 
is wrong; but then he has preserved the right explanation of 
the more obscure allusion (wrongly explained by the scholia as 
‘given by Salvagnius and Merkel) in Lycurgiden, viz. to Ancaeus, 
tov pév pa tratnp Auxdopyos éreurre Apoll. R. I. 164, and whom 
Ovid describes (M. vit. 391) as bipennifer Arcas and as slain 
by the Calydonian boar (401, 2); a passage with which Mure 
was no doubt acquainted. 


537. Conditor ut tardae, Blaesus cognomine, Cyrae 
Orbis in innumeris inuemare locis, 


so Merkel after Leopardus. They supposed the person alluded 
to was Battus, the founder of Cyrene, here called the stam- 
merer propter linguae obligationem (Justin x11. 7), cf. Herod. 
IV. 155 toyvodwvos cal tpavdcs. The allusion in tardae and 
Orbis in innumeris inueniare locis is to the protracted wanderings 
of Battus before his final settlement at Cyrene. 


17—2 
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That this reading and explanation are ingenious is not to be 
denied: but they can hardly be said to have much support from 
the MSS. Merkel’s MSS, for the most part, give the first line 
as follows: 


Cognitor ut tarde laesus cognomine myrrhae, 


though with several variations, Conditor tardus lusus terre, and 
even blaesus. Of these variauts the only one which has much 
MS authority is tardus: Conditor comes next, but as compared 
with Cognitor, rests on few and inferior MSS. As for Cyrae 
it is a mere conjecture, and hardly a very plausible one. Cyra 
is the name of a mountain (Justin u.s.), or, according to other 
and later authorities (see O. Schneider on Callim. H. Apol. 88), 
of a fountain near Cyrene. It is nowhere used as a synonym 
for Cyrene: nor can I agree with Merkel in thinking that the 
transference of the name to the city is anything but harsh, 
especially in conjunction with so definite a word as Conditor. 
Moreover if O. Schneider is right, as Hermann and Meineke 
both thought, in reading from the Schol. on Pind. P. Iv. 523 
anygot Kupys in Callim. H. Apol. 88 for the MSS reading 
anyns, the ‘quantity of Cyrae would be another argument 
against the adoption in Ovid of this certainly clever emendation. 

Let us see what Mure made of this difficulty. s. v. Levus he 
says, Lews rex tardus cognomine dictus eo quod tarde construebat 
turres murre vel Mure ciuitatis ab hostibus suis captus et com- 
bustus per dwuersa loca sparsus est. O* in ybi Conditor ut tarde 
leius cognomine mirre Orbis in innumeris inueniare locis - uel 
aliter ut legatur Cognitor et tune sntelligatur de cinarta, qut 
cognito crumine coytus cum mirra filia perpetrato uagus et profu- 
gus hostiatum mendicawt. The first of these explanations is ob- 
viously built upon the line itself, and is of no value whatever. 
The second suggested to me a line of interpretation which 
I now venture to put forward, not as confident that it is right, 
but as sufficiently in accordance with the MSS and the other 
accounts of Myrrha, especially that given by Ovid himself (M. x. 
298 sqq.), to make it worthy of consideration. 

The two lines I would translate thus: ‘Like the discoverer 
of the lingering Myrrha, when the fraud of a name deceived 
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him, may you be found wandering in exile from country to 
country. In other words, ‘Like Cinyras when he discovered 
after twelve nights cohabitation (tardae Apollod. 111. 14) that 
the piramour he had been induced to lie with under the idea 
that she was another woman bearing his daughter’s name 
(Myrrha) was his actual daughter, may you expiate your erime 
by a lengthened exile.’ 

Cognitor in allusion to the avayvapioss described by Ovid 
x. 470 Postera nox facinus geminat nec finis in sila est, Cum 
tandem Cinyras, auidus cognoscere amantem Post tot concubs- 
tus, tllato lumine widit Et scelus et natam. Anton. Lib. 34 6 wey 
xatéxpuyre Tip eis Tov olxov, Lpwvpva 8 ws e&ixero mpds autor, 
€maictos éyéveto wpoevexOévros éEarrivns Tov mupos. 

laesus cognomine if right must mean that the trick of using 
-his daughter's name as that of another woman (M: x. 438 
Nacta grauem uino Cinyram male sedula nutriz, Nomine mentsto 
ueros exponit amores, Et faciem laudat. Quaesitis uirginis annis 
Par, ait, est Myrrhae suggests a slightly different idea) led 
Cinyras into the fatal crime of incest; cf. Nemes. Cyneg. 26 
amma Myrrhae Conubia et saeuo utolatum crimine patrem 
Nouimus: a crime which he expiated on some accounts by 
suicide (Anton. Lib. 34, Hygin. 242), and which Qvid, if I am 
right in following Mure, represents him here as atoning by 
‘exile. But lwsus would make better sense, ‘deceived by a name.’ 
The conciliatriz would say ‘a woman bearing your daughter's 
name wishes your company. I do not think anything short of 
this, e.g. ‘some one like Myrrha’ (see the passage of the Meta- 
morphoses quated above), would be adequate to the meaning of 
the words. conamine, a reading mentioned by Burmann, would 
be intelligible ‘whom his attempt (to discover his paramour) 
brought to harm,’ but is somewhat weak. 

Orbis in innumeris inueniare locis might be explained as 
meaning that Cinyras was torn in pieces for his crime, ef. M. 
U1. 522 Mille lacer spargere locis, Sen. Theb. 170. membratium 
tibt Volut perire: but it seems safer to follow Mure’s tradition 
in referring the words to a life of exile and mendicancy. The 
well-known words of Sophocles in relation to the incest of 
Oedipus will at once recur, O. T. 420, 
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Bons S€ ris ons motos ovK Eotas ANY, 
woios Kifaipay ovyi avppevos Taya, 
Gray xataicOy tov vpévatoy oy Sopols 
Gvoppov eicém\evoas evrdoias TUyw? ; 


365. Ossibus inque tuis tels genus haereat wllud, 
Traditur Icarw quo cecidisse gener. 

The allusion is to the prickle of the fish tpvywv, with which 
Telegonus is said to have killed Ulysses. Did Ovid mean tedz 
genus to suggest Telegonus? Mure read the passage wrong, 
and that twice over: s. v. Alcidima. ... theleagonum genuit que 
postmodum a matre pro quaerendo patre missus ad ylacam 
urbem et patriam ulizxis patrem ulixem occidit. OM in thi Ossa— 
bus inque tuis teleoganus herat dlud traditur ycaret quo cecidisse 
gener. and 8. v. thelegonius, where for tel genus he reads telego- 
nius. 


619. <Aethalon ut wita spoliauit Isidius hospes, 
Quem memor a sacris nunc quoque pellit Io. 


This is one of the most obscure passages in the Ibis. Mure 
s. v. Attalus says Attalus etiam fuit puer egipcius quem thulicon 
sacerdos dum auo turpi amor nollet consentire in templo Isidia 
interfecit. Ali dicunt Athalus quidam interpellauit Ysidem de 
stupro, guare ab egupcits est interfeotus. Ourdius in ibim Atha~ 
lon ut wta spoliaut Ysidius hospes. Quemque memor sacrisa 
nunc quoque pellit yo. The indications of the MSS are clear so 
far as to make it nearly certain that ut followed a dactylic 
name in the first foot, and must not be shifted to follow spolia- 
ut. But whether Jsdius represents Isidis preceded by a lost 
monosyllable or some obscurer adj. of place, must remain a 
problem, It can hardly have been Qsirius. 


The following variations from two epigrams in the Latin 
Anthology are also from Mure. Riese 786 Hermaphroditus, 
1 Dum 2 Quid ferret 3 mas est—Iunogue 4 Interque genttus 
H, eram 5 occiditt Gaguis 8 Quem tuleram mecum 11, 12 
are omitted. 

Riese 787 2 egrederetur 8 Procedant testes. 
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The passage quoted by Servius on Aen, x.564 (p. 168 of 
L. Miiller’s Lucilius) is thus given by Mure s. v. Amiclae. ideo 
tacite dicuntur amicle quod silentio perierunt. Unde limus- 
Mihi est necesse loqui nam scio amiclas pertisse tacendo. It must 
surely be thought very doubtful whether the author of this 
fragment was Lucilius, The well-known epigram (Riese 414) 
on the rich barber Licinus is ascribed by Mure to Martial. 
Mure omits the third and fourth lines. The rest is cited thus, 
s. v. Licinus, 


Marmoreo Incinus tumulo racet, et Cato paruo, 
Pompeius nullo. credimus esse deog. 


R, ELLIS. 


ADDENDUM ON IBIS 619. 


After writing the note on p. 254 the following passage of 
Steph. B. met my eye: “lowes, rods "lwvias. o aodirns 
"Joivdios faiverirds. Aéyeras wal*Iowda’ ro ebvucdy “Iolvdios. 
Kai ywplov "lowSdia xal “Iowda, Stephanus seems to mention 
the same place s. vy. “AwAdada, and again sv. 2uvdla. In the 
passage of Ovid some MSS give Jon for Io. Is it possible that 
some citizen of Isinda had murdered his guest, under circum- 
stances of special atrocity, and that the Isindians had been 
excluded from the Panionia in consequence? This festival was 
still continued in Strabo’s time, 384, 639. Merkel’s MS A 
gives insidius, several others Ysindius or Isindiua. Cf. Plin, 
H.N. Vv. 113. : 


R. ELLIS. 


ON THE ARATEA OF GERMANICUS. 


To my former suggestions for the emendation of this poem 
(Journal of Philology, Vol. v1. p. 272) I now add the. following. 


Phaenom. 268 Breysig 
Cum primum agricolam uentus super immouet atre 
Et cum surgit hems, portu fugienda peritrs. 
vmmouet is perhaps a mistake for tmminet, as given by 
Breysig’s MS B: for atri perhaps austri. I suspect the same 
corruption in Progn. 64 quam densa per astras for which read 
austros. 


313. Tune alte Cynosura redit. 


Alte the reading of MSS is confirmed by Arat. 309 Thpos 
nal xeparn Kuvocoupibos axpoOt vurros ae para Tpoyaer. 
Grotius’ alto is quite unnecessary. 


348. Vt cum decurrens inhibet 1am nauta remos 
Auersamque ratem uotis damnatus tab ore 
+ Perlegit, optatam cupiens contingere terram. 

Grotius corrected ad oram Perligat. Better ab ora. 


357, Media est Solis wa, cwm tamen illa 
Terretur monstro pelagi, gaudetque sub axe 
Diuerso posita et boreae uicina legenti. 


For legenti read tegenti. 

421, Hic erit ille pius Chiron fF tutissimus omnis 
Inter nubigenas 

Tustissimus Grotius: perhaps mitissimus. 
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449, Nec par est illis spatium: duo namque feruntur 
Inter se aequales ; duo, quorum est maxima forma ; 
Et totidem interse praedictis ante minores. 


“In the last line Grotius changed inter se into rursum. May 
it not be right ‘if compared with one another’? 


498. Diuidit aequali spatio noctemque diemque. 
Bis redit haec facies t+ libato sidera mundi 
Cum uer fecundum surgit, cum deficit aestas. 


For libato Grotius read librato doubtless rightly: sidera, as 
Breysig saw, is sidere: but it is not likely that mundo would 
have been written by the careful author of these Aratea. 
Mundi is quite intelligible, if we punctuate after facies and 
- sidere. ‘This appearance of the sky returns twice, when the 
sun is balanced evenly’ at the two equinoxes. 


711. haut totum cernes, non integer ipse 
In caelum + redt‘t pars dextera mergitur undis. 


For redit one MS. has redit et; Grotius emended -redit, at 
which Breysig adopts. But the rhythm is then very unusual, 
and it seems more likely that the right reading is redset, a form 
of the future like eset in Hor. C. Iv. 4. 65. 


Prognost. 72 
Piscibus a geminis + sub prima recurret in astra 
Hesperus haec tibi signa dabit cum lucifer fcur ora 

_ Ingrediens Venus alma polum; sed ubt Hesperos ignis 
Prouocat aetherios et noctem ducere terris 
Incipit, exoriens ecce haec Cytherea + mouebit. 


For sub Breysig emends ut ; I should prefer ubi. In the 
following line, I would propose Phosphorus haec tibt signa dabit, 
cum luce feretur Ingrediens Venus alma polum ; for the contrast 
is between Venus as a morning star and as an evening star, 
cum luce feretur and ubi Hesperos ignis Prouocat aetherios et 
noctem ducere terris Incipit. The words of the scholia are 
suggestive p. 183 Breysig Venus stella, quae graece Phosphoron 
dicitur, id est lucem ferens uel sedis (read sidus) lucis. Cum 
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solem praecedit, lucifer, cum uero sequitur, uesper appellatur, et 
cum lucifer est, colorem habet candentem, cum uesper fulgentem. 
In the last line monebit, the reading of P, seems more natural 
than mouebit whieh Breysig adopts. 


95. Vurgine erunt pluuiae plerique in nube fragores. 
For plerique Grotius conj. plenique; perhaps caelique. 
Cf. 134 gelidos flatus caelique fragores. 


97. Detrahet autumno pluwas eademque replebit 
Nubibus adsiduis caelum + 0b neque tfrigore prima 
ad 


Extremum autumni superent + glaciaterrorore. 


Possibly ne frigora prima Extremum autumn superent = 
cialta rorem. 


147, taurum saeuire uidebis 
| Grandine nec contra nit rattione probanda 
Aut cancro aut gemines. 


No alteration is required; neo qualifies probanda upon 
which cancro geminis depend: ‘you will see the bull rage with a 
storm of hail and push on defiantly in a way neither the Crab 
nor the Twins can approve.’ 


R. ELLIS. 


LUCRETIUS II. 1162. 


Conficimus ferrum uiz aruis suppeditati. 


IN spite of Munro’s defence of suppeditati, I have always felt 
the word to be strange. In Cicero’s letters to Atticus XIV. 
18. 2, De Patulciano nomine quod mihi suppetiatus es gratissi- 
mum est et simile tuorum omnium, the same corruption suppedi- 
tatus appears in the two early editions marked R and I 
(Romana and Iensoniana) in Orelli. That suppetvatus was the 
word used by Cicero few probably will deny: may not suppe- 
tiati be the right reading in Lucretius? ‘we wear out iron, 
scarcely coming to the aid of our enfeebled fields,’ by artificial 
modes of reinvigoration. Cf. Nonius s.v. Auslatum, itself a 
Lucretian word (v. 1040). 


R. ELLIS. 


ON A GREEK EPIGRAM. 


In p. 396 of Meineke’s Anal. Alexandrina is a Greek epigram 
reprinted from Cramer’s Anecdota Oxoniensia Iv. 386. 


Tnp@ cou TO Pidnpa Td Ypvceor, ws ard oluBrov 
Knplov, OS wndoU IrveD La TreTTALVOMEVOD. 

Tnp@ Kal auvéyw toils yelreot, AV Tpocly TIS 
yaipe NEywv, evOds TOU TOY aTroaTpEepopat, 

TovUTO Kal avTd Kal’ avTO KaKoy péya oupBarrew 
dare Td cov ToUT@ TH Tupi mip Erepov. 


For cupBadrew *Eoti ro coy read ovpBoroy drdr\wv "Bore. 
tocgov. The sense is, ‘This, in itself a great evil, is a sign of 
others to come: there is a second fire as great to complete this 
fire,’ 


R. ELLIS. 


NOTES ON VIRGIL. 


Il. 


Aen. VI 853 DEBELLARE SVPERBOS on a bullet, assigned by 
Bergk (Inschriften rémischer Schleudergeschosse Leipz. 1876 
p. 144 n. 170, photolithographed on pl. 11 n. 5) to the Marsian 
war, is the inscription debell (-o or -a ?) superb (-os or -tam ?). 

VII 2 Mure hist. gr. lit. 1° 514, 

, 2 VISA, NEFAS, LONGIS COMPRENDERE CRINIBVS IGNEM. 
cf. 680. Schwegler rém. Gesch. 1 704 1 has a large collection of 
examples of this portent; the most famous is that of Seruius 
Tullius. He also compares the corona radiata of the deified 
emperors. : 

» 391 SACRVM TIBI PASCERE CRINEM Censorin. 1 § 10 quidam 
etiam pro cetera corporis bona ualetudine crinem deo sacrum 
pascebant. 

, 689 690 VESTIGIA NVDA SINISTRI INSTITVERE PEDIS Sall. 
Tug. 94 §1 allt, que e centurius erant, praedoctt ab duce arma 
ornatumque mutauerant, capite atque pedibus nudis, uti pro- 
spectus nisusque per saxa facilius foret. 

, 804 FLORENTIS AERE CATERVAS Attius Teleph. 14 (= 631— 
2) R aere atque ferro feruere, | insignibus florere. 

VIII 138 139 QVEM CANDIDA MAIA CYLLENAE GELIDO CON- 
CEPTVM VERTICE FvpIT Arn. I 86 Mercurius utero fusus 
Maiae, et quod est diwnius, candidae. 

» ool 3382 A QVO POST ITALI FLVVIVM COGNOMINE THYBRIM 
DIXIMVS, AMISIT VERVM VETVS ALBVLA NOMEN Aug. de genesi 
c, Manichaeos 1110 § 13 nune Tiberis dicitur fluuius, qui 
prius Albula dicebatur. Almost the same words, used for 
the same purpose (to explain the change of name of two of the 
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four rivers of Paradise, Geon into Nilus, Phison into Ganges), 
id, de gen. ad litt. vin 7 § 13. 

» 3/0 seq. see the just remarks in Mure hist. gr. lit. 1' 303 
on the parallel episodes in the Iliad and Aeneid, descriptive of 
the armour presented to the hero of each by their respective 
mothers. 

» 388 seq. Auson. idyll. 13 f guid etiam Partheniam dictum 
causa pudoris [loquar]? gut octauo Aeneidos, cum describeret 
cottum Veneris atque Vulcant, aicypooepviay decenter immiscuit. 

,, 427 FVLMEN...QVAE PLVRIMA Porson and Schafer on Eur, 
Or. 910. 

, 662 GAESA Aug. locutt. de Iesu Naue vit1 18 EXTENDE 
MANVM TVAM IN GAESO, QVOD EST IN MANV TVA, CONTRA CIVI- 
TATEM sta locutio notanda non esset, nisi propter nomen quod 
obscurum est evs, in quorum consuetudine non est. quid enim 
dicat gaeson, non facile intellegitur: hoc interpres Symmachus 
scutum appellasse perhibetur. septuaginta autem interpretes, 
secundum quos ista tractamus, gui posuerunt gaeson, miror st 
et in graeca lingua hastam uel lanceam gallicanam intel- 
legi uoluerunt: ea quippe dicuntur gaesa, quorum et 
Vergilius meminit, ubi ait de Gallis in scuto Aeneae 
pictis, DVO QVISQVE ALPINA CORVSCANT GAESA MANV. 

,» 6€3 664 HIC EXVLTANTIS SALIOS NVDOSQVE LVPERCOS 
LANIGEROSQVE APICES ET LAPSA ANCILIA CAELO Minuc. Fel. 24 
§§ 2 3 of the Roman superstition quorum ritus st percenseas, 
ridenda quam multa, quam multa etiam miseranda sunt! nud 
cruda hieme discurrunt, alii incedunt pilleati, scuta 
netera circumferunt. Cf. le Nourry apparat, XXII 3. 


JOHN E. B. MAYOR. 


NOTE ON EUSEBIUS H. E 1 13. 


Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 1. 18: "AByapos romapyns ‘Edéoons. 
Valesius has a note on these words: “ Rufinus hunc locum ita 
vertit: Abgarus Uchaniae [probably a misprint for Uchamae] 
filius toparcha etc. Et vulgatae quidem editiones Rufini sic 
praeferunt. Sed in vetustissimo codice Parisiensis ecclesiae 
scriptum est Uchame filius. Codex autem bibliothecae Regiae 
habet Huchame. Bongarsius id nomen matris Abgari esse exis- 
timavit, cui non assentior. Crediderim potius patris vocabulum 
esse, quod Rufinus ex quibusdam libris apocryphis hauserat. 
Vertendum itaque fuit Ovyduov.” Rufinus, no doubt, had 
before him the reading quoted by Burton from Cod. E (Reg. 
Paris. 1431): “AByapos ovx dpa [OTXAMA] rorapyns, which 
is confirmed by the Syriac version now in the hands of Professor 


Wright, 132] .au3 [Sac0} Hel. Hence the solution of the 


enigma. Ovyayud is, in Greek characters, the Syriac |Sono}, 
niger, & well known epithet of this Abgarus, explained by Dr 
Payne Smith in his Thes. Syr. p. 182, per antiphrasim, quia 
leprosus erat, but more likely from some other personal pecu- 
liarity. 


F. F. 


NOTE ON HORACE I. SAT. 11. 120, 121. 
Read before the Cambridge Philological Society, lst March, 1877. 


Nam ut ferula caedas meritum maiora subire 
verbera non vereor. 


(Horace I. Sat. 111. 120, 121. 


Orelli, Fritzsche and the other commentators I have seen 
all take ut in this passage in a definitive sense, and explain it 
by saying that either non vereor is substituted as an after- 
thought for non veri simile est or some similar expression, or 
that ut caedas—non vereor is equivalent to tllud, ut caedas— 
non vereor. In support of the former interpretation Orelli 
quotes Cic. ad Fam. x1. 10, haec quemadmodum explicari pos- 
sint aut, a te quum explicabuntur, ne impediantur, timeo, where 
Cicero apparently intended at first to write non video. But in 
the passage in Horace there is no separate sentence intervening 
between ut caedas and non vereor to lead the writer to change 
the construction. In suppdrt of the latter, O. quotes Liv. 
XXVIII. 22, nthel minus quam ut egredt moentbus auderent 
timert poterat, on which Madvig remarks, ‘debebat scribi ne; 
rectum esset ut, si subiecisset futurum credebatur’. However, it 
appears to me that the preceding nihil minus—quam makes 
it easier here to supply illud or fore than in our passage. 
I would suggest that it will give quite as good a meaning 
to take ut here in its usual sense after verbs of fearing, e.g. 
If. Sat. 1. 60, O puer ut sts vitalis metuo, and would translate, 
‘for I have no fear that you will fail to scourge (even) with 
a cane one who deserves severer chastisement, 7.¢ ‘I have 
no fear that you will let him go altogether unpunished.’ 


C. E. HASKINS. 


THE MISSING FRAGMENT OF THE FOURTH BOOK 
OF ESDRAS. 


THE Transcript of the ‘“ Missing fragment of the Latin trans- 
lation of the Fourth Book of Esdras,” which is here printed, has 
been found among some papers of the Rev. John Palmer, which 
have recently been transferred to the Library of St John’s 
College. With this transcript was also found the notice, by 
which it is preceded, of readings in the same Book, extracted 
from the same MS. as the Transcript, accompanied by a some- 
what more detailed account of the MS. from which the readings 
and the transcript are derived. This MS. it will be observed, 
is a different one from that from which Mr Bensly recently 
recovered, and for the first time published, the text of this 
fragment. 

Along with the transcript was found a paper headed 
“Readings in the transcript of a portion of the MS. Biblia 
Latino-Gothica in the Complutensian Library, to be re-ex- 
amined.” It has not been thought necessary to print this 
paper in full. A few references are made to it in foot-notes, 
distinguished by the letter R. In all other cases it is to be 
understood that there is no variation whatever between the 
readings in the transcript and the readings in this paper. 

Mr Palmer, who made these extracts, was a native of 
Whitehaven in Cumberland; entered as Pensioner at St John’s 
College, Dec. 31, 1787; took the degree of B.A. in 1792, when 
he was Senior Wrangler and First Smith’s Prizeman; was 
admitted a Fellow of his College in 1794; proceeded M.A. in 
1795, and B.D. in 1802; was Professor of Arabick on Sir 
T. Adams’ Foundation from 1804 to 1819; and died in his 
rooms in College, April 9, 1840, in the 71st year of his age, 


ene 
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being at the time of his death the Senior Fellow of his College. 
He was a man of studious and retiring habits, who travelled 
much, both on the Continent of Europe and in the Kast, and 
was master of many languages, ancient and modern, European 
and Oriental, and yet so singularly reticent that it was said 
of him that he could be silent in more languages than any 
man in Europe. The journals ‘of his travels which are still 
in existence shew him to have been a curious and observant 
traveller, to whom the natural features of a country, its pro- 
ductions and manufactures, and even the prices of its pro- 
visions, were objects of interest, as well as its buildings, its 
works of art, its literature and its antiquities. He presented 
to the University Library some Turkish MSS. which he pro- 
cured in the East; and to the Library of his College he be- 
queathed about a hundred volumes relating to Oriental Litera- 
ture. To his College he also left by will a benefaction of 
£1000; and to the University of Cambridge a sum of £1000 
for the augmentation, under certain conditions, of the stipend 
of the Adams Professor of Arabick. At the time of his death 
he had made considerable progress with a Grammar of the 
Arabick language “constructed on the basis of that of Erpenius ; 
with such improvements as have resulted from study assisted 
by personal intercourse, to considerable extent, with various 
countries in which the language is spoken.” 

In the years 1826 and 1827 Mr Palmer spent nine months 
on a tour in Spain and Portugal. The journals which he 
kept during this tour have been preserved. From them it 
appears that he took every opportunity of inspecting Libraries 
in the various places which he visited, and that he was more 


especially on the look-out for MSS. of the Fourth Book of 


Esdras, Latin or Arabick, of Josephus, and of Philo Judeus. 
It is not improbable that Mr Palmer’s attention may have been 
more especially directed at that time to the Fourth Book of 
Esdras by the publication, then recent, of the: Athiopick 
Version of that Book, and the fact that this Version was found 


‘to contain, as well as the Arabick, a portion of text which was 
wanting in the printed editions of the Latin Version. The 


following entry made at Madrid under date Noy. 10, gives 
Journal of Philology. vow. vu. 18 
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the first indication that Mr Palmer was in search of MSS. 
of this book: “Went to the Biblioteca Real at 10 am. and 
examined several folio Latin MSS. of the Bible, principally 
the text of Jerome and with his Prefaces, but neither the 
Canonical nor Apocryphal Books of Esdras appeared. No one 
is permitted to enter the Library of MSS. nor even to see the 
Catalogue. The Padre with whom I communicated said that 
the MSS. are few, and among them ts no Version of the lasé 
Book of Esdras either in Latin or Arabic.” 

On Nov. 15, Mr Palmer went to Alcal4 de Henares (Com- 
plutum) ; and during his stay there, which ended on the 
18th, he spent some time in examining the MSS. in the 
Library of the University of that place. On the 18th is this 
entry in the Journal: 


“ After Breakfast resumed the Examination of MSS, in the 
Library, viz.: | 

1. ‘ Biblia Latino-Gothica, maxime molis, charactere Gothico 
antiquissimo exarata, quibus Complutenses, in Prologo ad 
Biblia, plus 800 annos antiquitatis tribuebant.’ Catalog. MSS. 
In this MS. are no Distinctions unless by Capital Letters 
beginning Paragraphs; the Abbreviations and Forms of Letters 
are difficult; to some Vowels beginning Words are prefixed 
Aspirations; ».g. ‘hostendunt’ for ‘ostendunt’; each Page is 
divided into 3 Columns. 

2. ‘Biblia Gothico-Latina,’ which the Catalogue says is 
nearly of same age as former. 

3. ‘Biblia Latina’ said to be of 12th Century.” 


The extract which Mr Palmer here gives from the Catalogue 
of MSS., as well as his own description, sufficiently identifies MS. 
No. 1 as that from which he derived the Transcript and the 
Readings which are here printed, though the Journal does not 
make any special mention of the 4th Book of Esdras as contained 
in this MS. Mr Palmer made a second visit to Alcal4 Dec. 11 
to Dec. 14, and on the last day of this visit he records, though 
still without any express mention of the 4th Book of Esdras; 
“At 11 am. finished my Extract from the Gothico-Latin MS, 
of the Bible in the Library of this University, by special per- 
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mission of the Librarians which was granted with truly obliging 
Readiness,” 

Mr Tregelles in his Account of the printed Text of the New 
Testament has reprinted (pp. 15—18) from the Biblical Review 
of March 1847, in which it first appeared, a “Catalogue of the 


MSS. which were used in the formation of the Complutensian ‘ 


Polyglot, faithfully copied from the list in the Library of the 
University of Alcal4, now of Madrid, by Don José Gutierrez, 
Librarian.” The first Article of this Catalogue is somewhat 
confused and unintelligible as it stands, but becomes intelligible 
if what appear to be extracts from some MS. notes, made by 
the Complutensian Editors in a copy’ of Lyra, be distinguished 
from the rest of the Article. These extracts being printed in 
Italicks, the Article runs as follows: 


“Biblia Latina maximae molis charactere Gothico antiquis- 
simo exarata, cui Complutenses in prologo ad Biblia plus 
octingentos annos antiquitatis tribuebant, quod etiam ab illis 
scriptum legitur ad calcem annotationum in Liram de diffe- 
rentiis Vet. Testam. ubi sic habent et notandum quod....in- 
telligimus quosdam vetustissimos Codices Gothicis characteribus 
propter nimiam antiquitatem scriptos, quos constat esse a tem- 
poribus destructionis Hispanie fueruntque reperty wn cwvitate 


Toletana et deinde in Labraria Collegit Complutensts collocati: — 


totum Vetus et Novum Testamentum comprehendit. Sed sunt 
tht aha Biblia Latina ejusdem folu et characteris, ut ab eadem 
manu conscripta vidert possint, nist quia horum character paulo 
rotundtor est: Codex est ejusdem molis ac precedens preter 
crassitud. incipiens ab ultimis verbis cap. 7 Proverb. et terminat 
in Apocalypsi. Principio et fine caret, estque eyusdem omnino 
note cum precedenti. Utrumque Vol. membranaceum. Dos 
tomos en pasta.” 


1 Probably the copy in which ¢he eas nos per viros linguarum peritissi- 
Complutensian Editors entered the mos multis in locis addi fecimus.” A 
annotations to which they refer in Treatise of Lyra ‘de differentiis nos- 
their Prologus: ‘Absolutis preterea tre translationis ab Hebraica littera 
annotationibus differentiarum Veteris in veteri testamento” was printed at 
Testamenti: quas cum Nicholaus de Rouen by Martin Morin, circa a.p. 
Lyra non omnino absolutas edidisset, 1500. 


18—2 
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There can be little risk of error in identifying the MS. 
No. 1 of Mr Palmer’s Journal with the “ Biblia Latina maximae 
molis” of the foregoing extract from the Complutensian 
Catalogue; and as little, perhaps, in identifying the MS. No. 2 
with the “Codex ejusdem molis” of this extract... Almost 
with as much certainty may MS. No.3 be identified with the 
Bible which is described in the next Article of this Catalogue : 
—“Biblia Latina duobus voluminibus maximz molis com- 
prehensa...videntur szculi xii.” If these identifications may 
be relied upon, the descriptions of the contents of the MSS., 
which are given in this Catalogue, shew that the 4th Book of 
Esdras does not occur either in No. 2 or in No. 3. 

It would appear then that the MS. from which Mr Palmer 
made his extracts at Alcal& in 1826 is now to be sought at 
Madrid, to which place the University which Cardinal Ximenes 
originally founded at Alcal4 has since been removed ; that it was 
in the hands of the Complutensian Editors when they were 
preparing their Polyglott Bible for the press; and that, if the 
statements which are made with regard to its antiquity may 
be accepted, it is of somewhat earlier.date than the Amiens MS. 
from which Mr Bensly’s Text is derived. It is worthy of notice 
too that, besides variations of Text, it furnishes a different dis- 
tribution of the parts of the Book from any of those which 
are found in the MSS. which Mr Bensly has examined. See 
Mr Bensly’s Edition, p. 86. 

Besides the Libraries at Madrid’ and Alcal& Mr Palmer 
inspected such Libraries as were then accessible at the Escurial, 
Toledo’, Barcelona’, Valencia‘, Orihuela, Murcia, Cordova, Seville, 
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1In the Library of 8. Isidore at 
Madrid are ‘‘Sex vol. bibliorum, 
quorum duo vetusta.” Haenel (Cata- 
Jogi libroram MSS. &c.) p. 975. 

2 It is somewhat surprising that 
Mr Palmer, who spent three days at 
Toledo and yisited the Cathedral of 
that city more than once, as well as 
the Archbishop’s Library, should not 
go much as mention the Library of 
the Cathedral. The Catalogue, printed 
by Haenel, who examined this Library 


in 1822, enumerates, he says, ‘‘800 
fere codices, quibus 2358 singula 
scripta continentur,” all the codices 
being ‘‘optimo ordine collocati atque 
bene servati”; and among these are 
eleven described as ‘‘ Biblia Latina ” 
ranging in date from the 8th to the 
15th century (p. 984), besides a Bible 
in the Sacristy, ‘‘en caractéres de x11* 
sidcle, ornée de vignettes tres-bien 
conservées,” given to the Church by St 
Louis of France (p. 1050). .And the im. 
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Lisbon, Mafra, Alcobaca, Batalha, Coimbra, and. Oporto. The 
Libraries at Saragosa and Malaga happened to be closed: when 
he was at these places. At Granada and Cadiz he notes that 
there is no Library. Besides the accounts, already given, of 
MSS. at Madrid and Alcal&, the Journal contains the following 
notices of MSS, found in Libraries at other places in Spain and 
, Portugal. , 

THE EscurtaL. After remarking on the losses which the 
library had sustained by fire in 1671, and by “the revolutions 
of recent memory,” Mr P. adds, “we saw many Greek MSS. 
well bound and with gilded edges, of profane Authors, Fathers, 
Councils, Hebrew MSS., and long shelves of Arabic MSS.; but 
to examine such a collection, without the assistance of a cata- 
logue, is an undertaking so arduous as to forbid an attempt 
without an entire command of privilege and time. I could not 
discover any MS. of Josephus or of Philo Judseus: but in the 
lower library, where is a MS. catalogue of the books, I found 
several printed editions of both these authors; a splendidly 
illuminated copy of the Gospels of the 11th century was shewn, 
and a copy of the Apocalypse of the 14th century still more 
splendidly illuminated.” Again, after extracting from Casiri’s 
printed catalogue of Arabick MSS. in this library the few notices 
of books of Scripture, and remarking that in it “no mention 
occurs of any Arabic MS. of any Book of the Old Testament 
other than the Canticum Canticorum,” he adds, “whether any 
Greek or Latin MS. exists of any book of the Old Testament, 


portant Codex Toletanus which Chris- 
topher Palomares collated by command 
of Pope Sixtus V. (see Migne, Patrol. 
Lat, xxrx. pp. 917—1152; Vercellone, 
Proleg. pp. XXVI. LXxxtv.), is described 
by English writers (Dict. of Bible, m1. 
p. 1710; Scrivener’s Introd. p. 264; 
Davidson and Tregelles in Horne’s 
Introd.) as still preserved in this 
Library, Mr Scrivener alone intimat- 
ing a doubt. Possibly this may be the 
MS. described in Haenel as ‘‘ Biblia 
Latina: dispuesta por 8. Isidoro; ssc. 
vi11. membr, fol,” 


3 In the Carmelites’ Library at Bar- 
celona are “ Biblia c. pict. nitid. ; ssc. 
xm. membr. fol.” “ Evangelia 1v.; 
membr. 8.”” Haenel p. 919. 

4 In Haenel’s ‘list of MSS. of 8S. 
Michael’s Monastery, deposited “in 
sedificio quod Templum vocant” at 
Valencia, are the following articles: 
‘°20—33 Biblia c. gl.; s@o, XI.—xv. 
membr, fol.” ‘'134 Biblia; membr. 
fol.” 152—166 Bibliorum o. gl. xv. 
exempl. ; membr. fol. et 4.” pp. 1000, 
1002. 
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Canonical or Apocryphal, it is impossible to ascertain within 
my limited time, the catalogue of MSS. existing before the 
late Revolution being lost’, and no new catalogue being made : 
in my search, on Tuesday, directed. to this object, I found none, 
still it is difficult to believe that none exist.” 

Moncta. The Public Library in the Bishop’s Palace “ pos- 

sesses a Latin MS. of the Bible, in Gothic characters, very 
minute, and illuminated: the 3rd and 4th Books of Esdras 
are not found.” 
. Sevitite*. The Cathedral Library “possesses a Latin MS. 
of the Old and New Testaments, in Gothic characters, finely 
illuminated, presented by king Alonso ‘the Good,’ about the 
13th century according to Librarian: it does not contain the 
Apocryphal Esdras.” 

Lisson, In the Public Library in the Praca do Commercio 
‘‘saw some Hebrew and Arabic MSS. of the Bible, and one® 
Latin MS. of the Bible, in Gothic characters, not containing 
the Apocryphal Books of Esdras.” 

LisBon. “In the Public Library saw a Persian MS. of the 
Gospels, well written, in 4to, in which there is a certificate, 
written in Spanish, signed by Jeronymo Xavier, ‘de la Comp* 
de Jesus, superior de los padres de la misma Comp* que en la 
corte y reynos del Gran Mogor,’ dated at Lahor, Dec. 1607, 
stating that this MS. is copied, without any alteration, from one 
brought from Jerusalem to India, A.D. 1598, by an Armenian : 
moreover, ‘consta por aquel mismo libro aver sido escrito en el 


1 Moldenhawer, who examined the 
MSS. of the Escurial in 1788-4, 
speaks of himself and his colleague, 
Tychsen, as being ‘‘Catalogorum, qui 
in Bibliotheca adic desiderantur, 
adminiculo destituti ” (Proleg. in Qua- 
tuor Evang. ed. Andr. Birch p. LXx1.). 
Haenel, on the contrary, found, besides 
the printed Catalogue of Casiri which 
gives the Arabick MSS., three Cata- 
Jogues of the other MSS., the earliest 
written ‘‘ineunte sec. xviit.,” the latest 
in 1762, He has given a Jist of those 
“qui alioujus esse pretii videntur,” 


his list of Latin MSS. including 
“Biblia (6 codd. MSS., ssc, x1.—xv. 
membr.): Bibliorum partes (18 codd. 
MSS. membranacei, sc. x1m.—xv.),”” 
E. Miller has since published a com- 
plete Catalogue of the Greek MSS, 
(Paris, 1848). 

2 In the Library of 8. Acacius at 
Seville is ‘‘ Biblia c. gl.; membr. fol. 
{5 vol.).”” Haenel p. 982. 

8 Haenel mentions two, one “ssc. 
x11. membr. fol.,” the other “sec. xrv. 
membr. 8,” p. 1080, 
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ano de 828 (A.D.), y la letra y Papel y Composicion de el da 
Testimonio de su antiguedad ;’ and accordingly, on looking into 
the MS. it appears that to the end of each Gospel is subjoined 
a Memorandum by the writer of the original MS., in Persian, 
that this Gospel was written by the hand of Serkis Ludg, in the 
year 728 after the birth of Christ, varying by a century from 

the Latin certificate. It is divided into sections different from 
- our chapters, and also into our chapters, each called ‘Fasal 
Frangi’: the narrative in the first 11 verses of John 8 are 
wanting in this MS.’ Again, “comparing the Persian MS. 
mentioned on day before yesterday with our English Gospels, 
the following variations appear: 


1. In Matth. 10. 3. Ibn Tolome 43 .y\, Lebbzus sur- 
named Thaddeus, Thomas, Matthew the Publican, the son of 


Alpheus, 4. Simon Zelotes, and Judas Iscariot is ei. 


2. In Mark 3. 18. Thaddeus is omitted, and only 11 
Apostles are enumerated. So also — 


3. In Luke 6. 16. by omission of Judas of James: also 
in this verse Judas Iscariot is called ‘Son of Simon’.” 


Lisson. In the Library of the Convent of Belem, “a folio 
MS. of the Bible in 7 vols., superbly illuminated and bound, 
with Jerome’s Prefaces, and Comments by Lyra, &. This MS. 
was removed to Paris, and reclaimed by the British Ambassa~- 
dor, sent to London, and thence to its present station'’.” 

Lisbon. In the Library of the Convent of the Jesuits, now 
possessed by the 3rd order of Franciscans, “many Arabic MSS. 
and two Latin MSS. of the Bible, in Gothic characters, so very 
minute that I was able only to ascertain that neither of them 
contains the Apocryphal Books of Esdras.” 

LisBon. In the Library of the Convent attached to the 
Church of S. Vicente de Fuora*, “two Latin MSS. of the Bible, 
one containing the Apocryphal Books of Esdras, but without 


1 See Haenel p. 1039 for a descrip- 2 In this Library are “ plusieurs 
tion of this MS. and a different account biblia MSS. parmi les quelles on ou 
of its recovery, if indeed M. Britoand trouve une du 12me et du 13me 
the British Ambassador be not the siécle.’’ Haenel p. 1039, 
same person. 
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the interpolation in the MS. of Alcala, a both less ancient 
than the Alcal4 MSS.'” 

Avcospaga’, The Library of the Royal Monastery of Ber- 
nardines “possesses several MSS., some, as I was told, Greek, 
some Latin of the S. S. in Gothic characters.” 

CormBRA. In the Library of the University, “3 old Latin 
MSS. of Bible, all wanting the 4th Book of Esdras.” 

Cormspra. In the Library of the Augustinian Convent of 
S. Cruz, “saw two Latin MSS. of Bible of considerable anti- 
quity; and in their magnificent Santuario saw another old 
Latin MS. of the Bible, in very minute characters, having 3 
Books ict Esdras: the other two MSS. had only 2 Books of this 
name.” 


The foregoing extracts, which include all the notices of 
Latin MSS. of the Bible which occur in the Journal, shew that 
Mr Palmer found only one MS., besides that at Alcal4, which 
contained the 4th Book of Esdras; and that this MS. did not 
contain the missing portion. It appears, however, from the 
references which are given to Haenel’s Catalogues, that there 
are in the Libraries of Spain and Portugal many other MSS. 
which have yet to be examined. The text of the Alcal& MS. 
is represented in the following papers precisely as it stands in 
Mr Palmer's extracts. 


J. 2 Esdras. The following Readings were extracted in 
1826 from a Latin MS. of the Old and New Testaments which 
is in the Library “de la Universidad” at Alcal4 de Henares, 
which MS. is thus described in the Catalogue belonging to the 
same Library : 

“MS. maxime molis, Charactere Gothico antiquissimo exa- 


1 Lisson. Library of the Real  bibliothecs: Alcobatim” (Lisb. 1775) 


Hospicio de Nossa Senhora das Ne- 
cessidades: ‘‘cc codices MSS. charta- 
ceos et membranaceos ibi reperi ; ex iis 
v biblia tantum nominanda sunt, 
quorum duo swc. x.” Haenel p. 1039. 

2 There is a printed ‘‘ Index codicum 


which Haenel appears to have re- 
printed (Pref. p. v1.). Articles 1—7, 
75, 405, 406—409 in Haenel (pp. 1013 
—1028) are Bibles or parts of Bibles, 
all apparently Latin. 
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ratum, cui Complutenses in Prologo ad Biblia pe 800 annos 
antiquitatis tribuebant.” 


In this MS. each page is divided into three columns, without 
distinction of verse.or chapter, with many abbreviations, and 
aspirations before some vowels as “hostendunt” for ostendunt, 
and b frequently used for v. 


Chap. 1. This chapter is the beginning of the third 
Book of Esdras in the Complutensian MS. above mentioned. 
—22, in corde—iv. 34, vane—36, Uriel—v. 1, super terram 
incessu multo—3, incomposito vestigio quum et nunc—33, 
in Israel—aut nunquid—50, jam ad senectutem appropinqua- 
bit.—vi. 18, et audies—15[14, 15], Et erit si commotione com- 
movebitur locus in quo es—cum loquitur tu non expavescas— 
31, quam audita—34, in prioribus—in novissimis flens tempo- 
ribus—vii. 28, qui relicti sunt annis cccc—29, omnis qui inspi- 
ramentum habet hominis—33, pertransibunt misericordie—35, 
Iustitie autem non dormient. Here follow in this MS. four 
columns of text wanting in the Latin of the Polyglots, but 
existing in the Arabic and Aithiopic Versions, and partly in 
Ambrose’s Tract, “de Bono Mortis.” See Laurence’s Ezre Vers. 
Athiop. 36, peccaverunt—37[37, 38], in diebus Acab et Samuel 
et David—Solomon pro eis qui in sanctificatione—viii. 4, Absolve 
—6, O Domine super nos si—15, Et nunc dicens dicam de omne 
humano—20, Initium verbi orationis Esdre, Domine qui ha- 
bitas in eternum—21[22, 23], Cujus observatio in ventis et igne 
—cuJus dispositio fortis et jussio terribilis—ix. 32, periens—x. 12, 
cum meroribus genui, doloribus peperi—16, et filium tuum re- 
cipies—28, in principio—in multitudine excessus—xi. 3, pinnis— 
pinne—4, et medium caput—30, complexa est—39, tu es qu— 
xil. 2, quatuor ale due ad eum—21, quatuor autem servabun- 
tur—29[28], comedet et eos qui—xiu. 2/3], ipse homo—conver- 
tebat—13, accedebant—18, Intellige—et non occurrent eis—21 
[192], videbunt enim pericula—[21], sed et de quibus—23, Ipse 
custodiet eos—32, quem vidisti virum ascendentem—46([45], 
erat via multa, anni—vocatur Arzar—xiv. ult. In the Complu- 
tensian MS. the third Book of Esdras concludes here: and the 
fourth Book of Esdras commences with Chap. 15 of the Poly- 
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glott, and after the end of Chap. 16 according to the Polyglott, 
proceeds thus: Verbum domini quod factum est ad Esdram 
filium Cusi in diebus regis Nabuquodonosor dicens, as in 
Chap. 1 verse 5 of Polyglott, to end of Chap. 2 of Polyglott, 
where the fourth Book of Esdras concludes in the MS. 





Ir, 2 Esdras, Chap. 7. Between verses 35 and 386 of this 
Chapter, according to the Latin of the Polyglotts, the following 
portion of text occurs in an ancient Latin MS. of the Bible 
preserved in the “ Bibliotheca de la Universidad” of Alcala de 
Henares. | 

35. Iustitizee autem non dormient. 

Et apparebit locus tormenti. et contra Illum erit locus” 
requiei. Clibanus Geenne hostendetur. Et contra eum Iucun- 
ditatis Paradisus. Tunc Altissimus dicet ad excitatas gentes. 
Videte intelligite quee negastis* et cui non servistis. aut cujus 
diligentiam* sprebistis videte contra et contra, Hic Iucunditas 
et requies. Ibi ignis et tormenta. Hec autem loqueris ad eos. 
In die Iudicii® hac talis que solem non habet neque lunam. 
non stellas neque nubem. non tonitruum neque coruscationé. 
non ventum neque aquam. non aerem neque tenebras. non 
sero neque Mane. non zstatem neque verem. non estum ne- 
que hiemem. non gelum neque frigus. non grandinem neque 
plubiam. neque ros. non meridiem. non noctem. neque ante- 
lucem. non nitorem. neque claritatem. neque lucem nisi 
solummodo splendorem. claritatis Altissimi. Unde omnes inci- 
pient videre quae ante posita sunt. Spatium enim habebit* 
sicut ebdomadas annorum. Hoc est judicium meum et consti- 
tutio ejus. tibi autem soli. hostendi hac. Et respondi tunc et 
dixi. domine. et nunc dico, beati sunt qui presentes sunt et 
observantes ea que a te constituta sunt. sed de his quibus erat 
oratio mea. Quis enim est de presentibus qui non peccabit. vel 
quis natorum non preeteriitstuam sponsionem. Et nunc video 





1, notes quem negastis Athiop. Athiop. and Arab. 
and Arab, 4 Spatium tum habebitur, B. So 
' K notes cujus mandata Athiop. originally in transcript: then a pen 
and Aral passed through ur and enim written 
»h poton dicet tn die judicii above tum but tum not erased. 


———__ oe —— a qi 
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domine deus quam. ad paucos pertinebit futurum seculum ju- 
cunditatem facere. multis autem tormenta. Increbit enim in 
nobis cor malum quod nos abalienabit ab his et deduxit nos in 
corruptionem. et ad inferiora mortis. ostendit nobis semitas per- 
ditionis, et longe nos fecit a vita. et quidem non paucos, sed 
pene omnes qui creati sunt. et respondit ad me et dixit. Audi 
me. et instruam te. et de sequenti corripiam te. Propter hoc 
non ‘fecit altissimus unum seculum sed duo. Tu enim quia 
dixisti non esse multos justos. Impios vero multiplicari. audi 
ad hsec, Lapides electos si habueris paucos valde. ad numerum 
*eorum compones illos tibi. Plumbum enim et’ fictile ha- 
bundat. Et dixi. Quomodo poterit domine, Et dixit ad me. 
Non hoc solummodo. sed interroga terram et dicet tibi. 
Adolare’ ei et narrabit tibi. dices enim ei. Aurum creas et 
argentum. sramentum. ferrum quoque et plumbum et fictile. 
multiplicas autem argentum super aurum. et zsramentum super 
argentum. Ferrum super sramentum. plumbum super ferrum. 
fictile super plumbum. Extima ergo tu que sint preciosa et 
desiderabilia. quot multiplicata aut quot raro nascitur. Et dixi. 
Dominator domine quod habundat vilius. quod enim rarius pre- 
ciosius est. et respondit ad me et dixit. Iusta ante pondera 
que cogitasti. Qm qui habet quod difficile est quod et super 
eam § ‘quod habundat. sic et amare’ promissa creatura. Iucun- 
dabor enim super paucos qui salvabuntur. propter ea quia Ipsi 
sunt qui quantam meam nunc dominationem fecerunt. et per 
quos nomen meum nominatum est. et non contristabor super 
multitudinem eorum qui perierunt. Ipsi enim sunt. qui vapori 
nunc adsimilati sunt. et flammz huic fumo adequati. et arse- 
runt et ferberunt. et extincti sunt. Et respondi et dixi. O tu 
terra quid peperisti. Si sensus factus est de pulvere. sicut terra 
creatura. melius enim erat et ipsum pulverem non esse natum. 
ut non sensus inde fieret. nunc autem nobiscum crescit sensus, 
et propter hoc torquemur quum scienter perimus, Lugeat ho- 
1 R. shews a similar blank. one another. 
2 ex BR. So originally in transcript. « BR. shews a similar blank, 
® Both in the transcript and in R. = 5 In transcript the word is more 
Mr Palmer has written the first four like amare than amore: in R. more 


letters of adolare in Gothick cHaracters like amore than amare. creature R, 
and with a and d a little apart from 
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minum genus. et agrestes bestiz letentur’. Lugeant omnes 
qui nati sunt. quadrupedia vero et pecora jucundentur. Mul- 
tum enim mehus est illis quam nobis. non enim sperant judi- 
cium. Nesciunt cruciatum nec salutem post mortem repro- 
missam sibi. nobis autem quid prodest quum salute salvati 
salvabimur. sed tormento tormentabimur. Omnes enim qul 
nati sunt commixti sunt iniquitatibus. et pleni sunt peccato- 
rum adgrabati delictis. et si non essemus post mortem in judi- 
cium venientes, Melius fortasse nobis venisset. Et respondit 
ad me et dixit. Quando altissimus faciens faciebat seeculum et 
adamum et omnes qui ex eo venerunt. primum preparabit 
judicium., et que sunt judicii. Et nunc. de sermonibus tuis 
intellige. quum dixisti quia sensus nobiscum crescit. Qui ergo 
commorantes sunt in terram. hinc cruciabuntur quum sensum 
habentes iniquitatem fecerunt et mandata accipientesnon serva- 
berunt? ea. et legem consecuti fraudati sunt, quum acceperunt. 
et quid habebunt dicere in judicio aut quomodo respondebunt 
in nobissimis temporibus. quantum enim temporis est. ex quo 
longanimitatem habuit eis altissimus. qui inhabitant szeculum 
et non propter illos. sed propter ea que providit tempora. Et. 
respondi et dixi. Si inveni gratiam coram te domine. demon- 
stra et hoc servo tuo. si post mortem ut nunc reddimus unus- 
quisque animam suam. conservati conservabimur in requie. 
donec veniant tempora illa. quibus incipies creaturam renobare. 
aut quomodo cruciabimur, — 

Et respondit ad me et dixit. hostendam tibi et hoc. tu au- 
tem noli commisceri cum his qui dominum spreberunt. néque 
connumeres te cum illis qui cruciantur. Est enim tibi thesaurus 
operum repositus apud altissimum. sed non tibi demonstrabitur 
usque in nobissimis temporibus. Nam de morte sermo quando 
profectus fuerit terminus sententiz ab altissimo ut homo mo- 
riatur recedente inspiratione de corpore ut dimittatur iterum ad 
eum qui dedit illum adorare gloriam altissimi, primum quidem 
etsi essent eorum qui spreberunt et non servaberunt viam altis- 
simi, et illorum qui contemserunt legem ejus. et eorum qui 


1 leditur originally: then letentur —s®_ serb- originally, afterwards altered 
written above, apparently at a different to serv-. 
time, but leditur not erased, 
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oderunt illos qui timent deum. hee inspirationes inhabitationes 
non ingredientur. sed vagantes .erunt a modo in cruciatibus 
dolentes semper et tristes. per septem vias. Via prima. quum 
spreverunt legem altissimi. Secunda via. quia jam non possunt 
reversionem bonam facere ut vibant. Via tertia. videbunt repo- 
sitam mercedem his qui testamento altissimi crediderunt. Via 
quarta. considerabunt sibi in nobissimis repositum cruciatum. 
Via quinta. videbunt aliorum habitacula ab angelis conservari 
cum silentio magno. Sexta via. videbunt quemadmodum de eis 
pertransiet’ cruciatus. Via septima. que omnium supra dic- 
tarum viarum major est. quum detabescent in confusione et 
eonsumentur in hononbus et marcescent in tremoribus videntes 
gloriam altissimi. coram quo vibentes peccaberunt. et coram quo 
incipient in nobissimis temporibus judicari. Nam eorum qui 
servaberunt vias altissimi. ordo hic est. quando separari inci- 
pient a vase corruptibili. In eo tempore commorate servierunt 
cum labore altissimo. et omni hora sustinuerunt periculum. ut 
hii perfecte* custodirent legislatores legem. propter quod hic de 
his sermo est. In primis videbunt cum exultatione multa 
gloriam ejus qui suscepit illos. Requiescent enim per septem 
ordines. Ordo primus, quum cum labore multo certati sunt ut 
vincerent cum eis plasmatum cogitatum malum ut non illas 
reducat a vita ad mortem. Secundus ordo. quum videbunt 
complicationem in qua vocantur. inpiorum anime. et que in eis 
manet punitionem. Tertius ordo. videbunt testimonium quod 
testificatus est eis qui plasmabit eas. quum vibentes servaberunt 
eam que per fidem data est legem. Quartus ordo. intelligent 
requiem. que nunc in promtuariis eorum congregate requies- 
cunt cum silentio multo. ab angelis conservate. sed que in 
novissimis manet gloria. Quintus ordo. exultantes quomodo 
corruptibile effugerunt nunc. et futurum quomodo hereditate 
possidebunt. Adhuc autem videbunt angustum et planum 
quum liberati sunt et spatiosum incipient recipere, fruentes im- 
mortalitatem. Sextus ordo. quando illis hostendetur quomodo 
incipiet vultus eorum fulgere sicut sol. et quomodo incipient 
stellis adsimilari luminis sicut incorrupti. Septimus ordo. qui 


1 pertransiat, R. 
3 Possibly perfecte but somewhat uncertain. perfecte, R. 
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est omnibus predictis major. quum exultabunt cum fiducia. et 
quum confident non confusi. et gaudebunt non reverentes. 
Festinant enim’ videre vultum ejus cui servierunt vibentes, et 
& quo incipient gloriosi mercedem recipere. hic ordo animarum 
justarum. ut admodum adnuntientur predicts vie cruciatus. 
quos patiuntur a modo qui neglexerint. et respondi et dixi. 
ergo dabitur tempus animabus. postquam separate fuerint de 
corporibus, ut videant de eo quod mici dixisti. et dixit mict. 
Septem diebus erit libertas eorum ut videant septem diebus qui 
preedicti sunt sermones. et post ea congregabuntur in habita- 
culis suis. et respondi et dixi. Si inveni gratiam ante oculos 
tuos demonstra mici adhuc servo tuo si in die judicil justi im- 
pios excusare poterunt vel deprecari pro eis altissimum. Si 
patres pro filus. aut filii pro parentibus. Si fratres pro fratri- 
bus. si adfines pro proximis, aut fidentes pro kcarissimis. et 
respondit ad me et dixit. Quum invenisti gratiam coram oculis 
meis. et hoc tibi demonstrabo, Dies judicji audax est et omni- 
bus signaculum veritatis demonstrans, Quemadmodum nune 
non mittit pater filium. aut filius patrem. aut dominus servum. 
aut fidus kcarissimum. ut pro eo intellegat. aut dormiat aut 
manducet aut curetur. sic num quum quisquam pro aliquo 
rogabit. tunc enim portabit unusquisque justitias et injustitias 
suas. Et respondi et dixi. Et quomodo invenimus modo, quum 
rogabit primus habraam propter 


1 eum originally: then enim written above but eum not erased. 
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SOME DOUBTS AS TO THE PERFORMANCE OF 
TRILOGIES OR TETRALOGIES AT ATHENS, 


(A paper read before the Oxford Philological Society, March 9, 
1877.) 


IN most modern accounts of the Attic drama we find it stated 
that the tragic poets were in the habit of contending against 
one another for the prize not with single plays, but with a 
group of four—three tragedies and a satyric drama—which 
were together called a tetralogy: and it is commonly added that 
at first the four plays were either parts of one story or at least 
connected by some affinity of subject, but that afterwards this 
principle was relinquished, and the tetralogy composed of four 
quite independent and unconnected plays. Some minor points 
which have been regarded as uncertain it is not my purpose in 
this paper to discuss except incidentally: the point on which I 
am anxious to fix attention is the supposed custom of exhibiting 
tetralogies, and in discussing it I do not so much wish to main- 
tain any particular opinion as to urge the great difficulties 
which are involved in an acceptance of the ordinary theory, 
difficulties which have, I think, been overlooked or at least 
underrated. I wish to point out certain considerations which, 
to my mind, make it doubtful whether it was at any time 
necessary or customary at Athens for a tragic poet to exhibit 
three or more plays at a time: and I must ask permission first 
to consider the absolute or almost absolute silence of good 
ancient authorities on the subject: secondly, to weigh the evi- 
dence, such as it is, that we find in later authorities: and 
thirdly, to point out the difficulties that arise partly from 
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general considerations, partly from the positive statements of 
authors whose authority is either as good or infinitely better. 


I. We have no direct evidence in favour of the common 
theory that can be put earlier than the second century after 
Christ: and it is worth while to consider for a moment how 
significant this silence is. It amounts to this, that Aristo- 
phanes in all his extant comedies, the other comic poets in 
their very numerous and various fragments, Plato in all his 
dialogues, Aristotle in all his miscellaneous writings, (one in 
particular of which deals at considerable length with Greek” 
tragedy,) Roman-writers such as Cicero and Quintilian, besides 
many other authors both Greek and Roman, have never in any 
single passage let drop any expression that can be called direct 
evidence of a custom which, if it really existed, was not only 
most remarkable in itself, but certain to affect Greek tragic art 
in a remarkable way. It may be safely said that hardly any 
modern critic has ever written on Greek tragedy without mak- 
ing some reference to the tetralogy, and yet in all ancient 
authors before a very late date there is not only no distinct 
mention of it, but, as I hope to show, scarcely any passage that 
can be understood as containing any reference or allusion to it. 
Take the case of Aristophanes, Is it not extraordinary that in 
all his references to the tragedy of his time and of former 
times he never makes mention of this most peculiar law of the 
Attic stage? Even in the Frogs, where it might be thought 
almost impossible for him to ignore it, he never speaks of it 
directly, and there are only two passages, as far as I know, 
which have even been thought to imply it. One of these, I need 
not say, is line 1124 (1155) of the Frogs, in which he speaks of 
‘the prologue from the Oresteia.’ We naturally suppose at first 
sight that this means our Oresteia, the three connected trage- 
dies of Aeschylus that we know by that name, and it is un- 
doubtedly from this passage that the name has through the 
Scholiast come down to us.. Hermann however gave it as his 
opinion (Opuscula I. p. 309) that only the Choephori and 
Eumenides were meant by this word. He gives no reason for 
his opinion, but from the general drift of the passage he seems 
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to mean that, as Orestes plays no part in the Agamemnon, the 
name Oresteia is not applicable to a group of only three trage- 
dies, of which the Agamemnon should be one. This contention 
is curiously confirmed by the actual context in the Frogs, to 
the peculiarity of which attention does not appear to have been 
drawn. Euripides calls on Aeschylus to quote ‘the prologue 
from the Oresteia.’ Now it seems hardly correct to speak of a 
trilogy or tetralogy as having a ‘prologue’ in the old Greek 
sense of that word at all: but, if the expression were used, it 
could hardly mean anything but the prologue of the first 
tragedy of the three. Yet Aeschylus answers Euripides by 
quoting the prologue not of the Agamemnon but of the Choe- 
phori. It is as if a man were asked for the first words of 
Henry VI, or the first words of Faust, and answered by quoting 
the first words of the second part of Henry VI or of Faust. If 
it were not for the form of the word Oresteia, I think no one 
could doubt, considering these two distinct things, that it was a 
name for the Choephori. There is however no example of any 
Greek tragedy with an analogous name, though there would 
not seem to be any a@ priort reason why such a name might not 
as well be used of a tragedy as of a particular part of the 
Homeric poems. The meaning of the word in Aristophanes 
then must be left uncertain, but we have good reason for 
doubting whether it means what we call the trilogy of Aeschy- 
lus. Aristophanes also mentions the Lycurgeia of Aeschylus 
(Thesm. 135), and the context suggests, I think, a play rather 
than a tetralogy: but if the termination be thought not to 
permit this interpretation, we must leave it in the same doubt 
as the word Oresteia. 

It is unnecessary to spend time in showing how every Greek 
writer in turn is silent as to trilogies and tetralogies. Only 
noticing once more how strange it is that no allusion to the 
subject should be preserved to us in the Comic Fragments, let 
us pass at once to the Poetics of Aristotle. Here, least of all, 
should the subject be ignored, and yet from beginning to end 
of the treatise Aristotle neither speaks of it nor, except in two 
passages, uses any words which have been thought to allude to 
it. From first to last he discusses the composition of a tragedy 
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as the composition of a single independent and isolated 
work, never dropping a hint that it may be, much less that it 
usually is or has been, only a part of a larger whole. There are 
passages of the Poetics, both in the brief historical sketch and 
in the detailed critical examination of the art of tragedy, where 
some reference to this seems inevitable; yet no reference is 
made. Of the two passages sometimes thought to refer to it, 
one is the sentence of Chapter v. (1449, 1. 12), which says that 
tragedy has definite limits of time and epic poetry has not, 
adding that ‘at first however they did this in tragedies and 
epic poems alike, and meaning apparently that old tragedies 
observed no limitation of time. This has been thought to refer 
to the time covered by a tetralogy as compared with that of a 
single play. The other passage is the remark in Ch. XXIV. 
(1459, 1. 20), that an epic poem should be about as long as the 
TANnGos Tay Tpaywoiay Tay eis play adxpoacw TiOenévwy, ‘the 
number of tragedies arranged for one hearing, an expression 
which in that context could scarcely mean a single tetralogy, 
and may just as well mean a number of single plays as a 
number of tetralogies. There is nothing in either of these 
passages that seems really to refer to the tetralogy, and if 
Aristotle had had it in view it is surely probable that he would 
have used less indistinct language. Moreover any possible 
references to it in these passages would only make his silence 
elsewhere more unaccountable, 

The silence maintained by Aristotle is maintained by all 
other Greek writers for some centuries after him. Neither in 
the literature contemporary with the great works of Attic 
tragedy, nor in that of succeeding times, have we any reference 
to this most peculiar practice. If we turn to Roman writers, 
the result of our search is the same—no trace that it was known 
to them. The Roman poets who translated or imitated the 
masterpieces of Greek tragedy seem to have had no idea of the 
remarkable law to which we are told that their models had to 
conform, and the literary men of after times exhibit the same 
unaccountable ignorance. Only one passage in Latin literature 
that I am aware of is quoted as any evidence on the subject, 
and, if we consider that, we see at once that it is only compat- 
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ible with the system of tetralogies, and by no means direct 
evidence in its favour. It is the advice given in the Ars 
Poetica (225—230). 


‘Verum ita risores, ita commendare dicaces 
Conveniet Satyros, ita vertere seria ludo, 

Ne quicunque deus, quicunque adhibebitur heros, 
Regali conspectus in auro nuper et ostro, 

Migret in obscuras humili sermone tabernas, 

Aut dum vitat humum nubes et inania captet.’ 


It may be enough to say on these lines that even critics, 
like Welcker, Hermann, and others, who have no hesitation 
about tetralogies, deny that Horace here implies any commu- 
nity or continuity of subject in the tragedies and the satyric 
play; and, if the lines do not imply that, they certainly need 
not imply the system of tetralogies at all. The gist of them 
indeed is that the satyric play should not contain the same 
characters as the tragedies preceding it; and though this might 
very well be explained with reference to tetralogies, it is very 
far from needing that explanation, All they imply is that 
satyric plays might come after tragedies. 


II. I turn now to the direct evidence that later times do 
afford. Diogenes Laertius (11. 56) in his life of Plato makes 
this remarkable statement. Thrasyllus, he tells us, says that 
‘Plato published his dialogues on the plan of the tragic tetra- 
logy, for the tragic poets contended with four plays at the four 
festivals—the Dionysia, the Lenaea, the Panathenaea, and the 
Chytri—the fourth play being satyric, and the four together 
used to be called a tetralogy.’ Thrasyllus is said, though it is 
really conjecture, to be the astrologer Thrasyllus with whom 
the emperor Tiberius had dealings. It will be observed that 
Diogenes in this account speaks of the plays composing a, tetra- 
logy as being not performed together, but distributed among 
four successive festivals, and that among the festivals he names 
the Panathenaea, which had of course nothing whatever to do 
with the others. Bode (Geschichte der Hellenischen Dicht- 
kunst 111. 1. 92) accepts the former statements as to the parting 
of the tetralogy among four festivals. But the passage is so 
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strange that some critics have doubted whether part, or even 
all of it, be not spurious. 

In the lexicon of Suidas it is said of Sophocles that he ori- 
ginated the practice of play contending against play, and not a 
tetralogy (fpke tod Spaya mpds Spaya aywviferOar Kat pr 
retpanoyiav), which words Welcker interprets to mean that, 
though Sophocles wrote tetralogies, they were made up of four 
independent plays. This however is by no means their natural 
and generally accepted meaning. 

In the scholia on Aristophanes and the Greek arguments 
prefixed to tragedies we hear of four tetralogies by Aeschylus, 
against one of which Aristias and Polyphradmon are said to 
have contended each with a tetralogy (Scholia on Frogs 1155, 
and Thesm. 142: arguments to Persae and Septem). No tetra- 
logy is anywhere ascribed to Sophocles, though we are told 
that he contended against Euripides on two occasions when 
the latter exhibited tetralogies (arguments to Alcestis and 
Medea). Against a third tetralogy by Euripides, Xenocles con- 
tended with one of his own (Aelian V. H. 11. 8). Though I 
have used the word ‘tetralogy’ in speaking of these plays, the 
original authorities use it only three times, twice with reference 
to Aeschylus, and once to Polyphradmon; their ordinary way 
is to enumerate the plays. A’Pandionis attributed to Philocles 
(scholium on Birds 282) is usually supposed to have been a 
tetralogy, and the name applies to an Oedipodeia ascribed to 
Meletus, the accuser of Socrates (scholium on Apology, p. 330). 
Aelian (V. H. 11. 30) says, that Plato wrote a ‘tetralogy’ in his 
youth, and Suidas seems to attribute what he calls a trilogy to 
the poet Nicomachus (Suidas s. v. Nuxoyayos). Finally, Eur- 
pides the younger is said (scholium on Frogs 67) to have 
brought out the Iphigenia at Aulis, Alemaeon, and Bacchae— 
no fourth play is named—after his father’s death. 

These instances are fifteen in number altogether, some of 
them being obviously very doubtful, and nowhere, I believe, is 
there any mention of any other. Thus, of the seven extant 
plays of Aeschylus, five are all that we have any direct reason 
for thinking to have formed part of a tetralogy: of the seven 
of Sophocles none, of the nineteen of Euripides five. 
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To complete the evidence of this kind bearing on our pro- 
blem, it must be added that the Scholiast on the Frogs 1155, 
after saying that the Oresteia is stated in the Didascaliae to 
have been a tetralogy, the Agamemnon, Choephori, Eumenides, 
and Proteus, a satyric play, adds that Aristarchus and Apollo- 
nius TpAoylay Aéyovat ywpis Tav catupixav. Whether these 
words be special or general in their application, they imply that 
Aristarchus and Apollonius recognised the possibility of a tri- 
logy without a satyric play appended to it. This is said by 
Bode to be the only place where the word rpiAoyla occurs: but 
it is found in at least two other places as well, one the state- 
ment of Suidas about Nicomachus above quoted, the other the 
statement of Diogenes Laertius that some critics arranged the 
dialogues of Plato in trilogies. 

This is to the best of my knowledge the whole of the 
direct evidence we have to go upon, and, if I may summarise 
my argument so far, it amounts to this, that no distinct trace 
of the practice of exhibiting tetralogies or trilogies is found 
earlier than Aelian and Diogenes Laertius: that the words of 
Diogenes, partly absurd on the face of them, speak of a cus- 
tom by no means the same as that which they are usually 
quoted to establish: and that the evidence of the scholiasts 
and one or two other miscellaneous authorities is extremely 
scanty and fragmentary. 


III. Let us postpone for the moment the inquiry how far 
their statements can be taken as indications of any belief preva- 
lent in earlier times than their own, and consider now a theory 
held, I think, by most critics who have written on the subject, 
that, from the time of Sophocles at least, single plays and tetra- 
logies were both admissible to the Attic stage, and were both, 
as a matter of fact, acted there. This theory seems to be based 
mainly on the puzzling statement of Suidas that Sophocles in- 
troduced the practice of play contending against play, but 
also on the remarkable fact that no tetralogy is ascribed any- 
where to Sophocles, and on the very small number of tetralogies 
for which we have any evidence. I confess it is not to me con- 
ceivable how tetralogies and single plays can have been acted 
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together. In the first place, if it had been a requirement of 
the theatre, or even nothing more than a solemn and semi- 
religious custom for four plays to be offered together, it 1s not 
likely that any one poet or choregus would have broken through 
the law or custom at his own pleasure. The change must have 
been introduced or at any rate sanctioned by some higher au- 
thority; and it is extremely improbable that if such a custom 
had once been established in what was essentially a religious 
" festival, any such change in its ritual or regulations would have 
been permitted. In the second place, how can we imagine 
tetralogies and single plays contending against one another? 
No poet would have entered upon so unequal a contest, nor 
can we think that the authorities would have allowed it. If 
one poet exhibited a tetralogy, all must have done so: if one 
poet offered a single play, his competitors must have done the 
same. And now what direct evidence have we for the per- 
formance of single plays? It may be divided into two classes, 
one of about the same value as the evidence for tetralogies, 
one of very much higher authority. Of the same or nearly the 
same value I call the statements about various tragedies that 
they, spoken of singly, were performed at a certain time or 
under certain circumstances, when these statements occur in 
the old arguments, the old lives, or other writings of very much 
later date than the poets themselves. Such, for instance, are the 
statements that the Antigone procured Sophocles a generalship 
(argument), that Philocles won the prize against the Oedipus 
Tyrannus of Sophocles (Aristides 11. p. 256), that the Philoctetes 
was exhibited in 409 (argument), the Hippolytus in 428 (argu- 
ment), the Oedipus at Colonus in 401 (argument), that Dionysius 
the elder won the first prize at Athens with the” Extopos Avtpa 
(Tzetz. Chil. v. 178 foll.). Of much greater value seem to me 
passages in Plato, Aristophanes, and Herodotus, Plato (Sym- 
posium p. 173 A) speaks of Agathon conquering with his first 
tragedy, and this seems absolutely conclusive for Plato’s own 
time, as we are not likely to adopt Bode’s suggestion that the 
word ‘tragedy’ may have been generally used in the sense of 
‘tetralogy. But in the Frogs itself and even with reference to 
Aeschylus we find what points in the same direction. Aeschylus, 
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when challenged to say how he inspired the Athenians with 
courage and manliness, replies first (1021) Spdua sroijoas "Apews 
peotov...rovs “Emr éri @nBas, and again (1026) elta Sidakas 
Ilépaas peta Tovto x.7.X., appealing to single plays and not to 
tetralogies. Of course these two passages are not absolutely 
inconsistent with tetralogies, but it is surely remarkable that 
. these two plays, both of them reported by late authorities to be 
middle plays in trilogies, should be spoken of by themselves in 
this way. Similarly Herodotus (vi. 21) says of Phrynichus that 
he composed and exhibited a play on the capture of Miletus, 
and that the Athenians forbade that play—not that tetralogy— 
to be acted in future, 

Some critics, thinking it impossible to resist the preponder- 
ance of evidence in favour of single plays, have yet thought that 
a distinction might be drawn between the time of Aeschylus and 
the times of his successors; and that, while tetralogies were 
- usual in his time, Sophocles, Euripides, and the later poets 
generally may have exhibited single plays. But this theory, 
too, is exposed to great objections: (1) We have no reason to 
believe that’ Sophocles ever wrote a tetralogy; yet he con- 
tended with Aeschylus and vanquished him at least ten years 
before the date assigned to the supposed Oresteia tetralogy. 
(2) We have just as good evidence for the exhibition of four 
plays together by Euripides and other poets of that or a later 
time as we have in the case of Aeschylus. If therefore we reject 
the evidence which affects them, we need not put any faith in 
the evidence which affects him. If some of these positive state- 
ments are not to be believed, all of them are discredited. (3) 
The words of Aristophanes, as far as Aeschylus is concerned, 
are no inconsiderable evidence in themselves; and the passage 
in Herodotus for Phrynichus. It should be added that Pratinas, 
another of the elder contemporaries and rivals of Aeschylus, 
is said by Suidas to have written 50 plays in all, of which 32 
were satyric. Now, if he wrote tetralogies, each with its satyric 
play, according to the popular theory, there should have been 
not 32 but 12 or 13 satyric plays out of the 50. (4) If this 
change really came about and the conditions of the tragic 
poet’s art were really so much altered, how can the silence of 
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Aristophanes and Aristotle on the subject be explained? In 
the discussion between Aeschylus and Euripides in the Frogs, 
the change could hardly have remained unnoticed: still less 
could Aristotle have failed to tell us what we are told by 
Suidas so much later, that the change had been introduced by 
such and such a poet: probably he would have added, for such 
and such reasons and with such and such consequences. How- 
ever mutilated and imperfect the Poetics may be, the diffi- 
culty arising from its silence on the subject seems insuperable. 
(5) There is another consideration which makes against 
the belief that tetralogies were exhibited by Aeschylus and his 
earlier contemporaries, but single plays by his successors in the 
tragic art. Is it not an inversion of the natural order that the 
single play should have grown out of the tetralogy and not the 
tetralogy out of the single play, that the simpler system should 
have been a development of the more elaborate? We should 
expect Aeschylus to have written single plays, Euripides and 
Agathon to have invented the tetralogy. 

Although this paper has already reached an excessive length, 
may I dwell for a moment on the internal arrangements of the 
supposed trilogy or tetralogy? It seems plain that in the case 
of those ascribed to Euripides there was no connexion of sub- 
ject between the three tragedies. If a tetralogy comprised at 
once the Iphigenia at Aulis and the Bacchae, or the Medea 
and a Philoctetes, it is obvious that the plays were in subject 
wholly independent of another. To say with Scholl (quoted by 
Bode) that'the tetralogy composed of the Medea, Philoctetes, 
Dictys and Theristae was pervaded by the idea of fatherland, 
or in like manner that the tetralogy composed of the Cressae, 
Alcmaeon, Telephae and Alcestis had a poetical unity in the 
idea of womanhood, is to say what cannot be either proved or 
disproved and can scarcely be even argued. But even with 
Aeschylus it has been impossible to group his plays in anything 
like trilogies without a violent use of the ingenuity of con- 
jecture. Welcker has arranged them so, and other critics have 
doubted his arrangement. One traditional tetralogy may be 
quoted here: ®uvers, epoca, TArad«os Horveds or Tévri0s, and 
IIpounOevs Ivpxaevs, which seems to puta strictly historical play 
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between two legendary ones. (Welcker, however, E. A. Ahrens 
and perhaps others, have their conjectural explanations of this 
difficulty.) Yet we may surely assume that the theory of a — 
tetralogy must have involved, at first at any rate, this cgmmu- 
nity or continuity of subject. A whole composed of four isolated 
parts is hardly to be thought of. 

But let me ask in conclusion whether any critic has ever 
offered any explanation, or cleared up the origin, of the alleged 
custom. Why were four plays required from each competitor ? 
I am not aware that any answer has ever been given to this 
question, nor indeed that it has ever been asked. If we ac- 
cepted the account Diogenes Laértius gives us, that each piece 
of the tetralogy was acted at a separate feast, we should see 
some reason for the requirement ; but if we believe them to 
have been all acted together on one occasion, I know not how 
so remarkable a law is to be accounted for. Even if we cor- 
rected Diogenes’ list of festivals into the more plausible form 
of four really Dionysian festivals, it would be liable still to the 
objection that, if we accept the decrees quoted in the De Corona 
as any evidence, the great Dionysia seem to be there spoken of 
as the ordinary occasion for the performance of new tragedies 
(DeCorona,§ 54, &c.) ; nor is there any evidence, except one state- 
ment in Athenaeus (217 A) about the play of Agathon men- 
tioned in the Symposium, of new tragedies being performed at 
any other time. The custom of requiring four plays in the 
tragic contest is the more remarkable inasmuch as there was 
certainly no such custom in regard to comedies. It is difficult 
to see why plays of the one kind should have been subject to 
such a law, and plays of the otber kind not subject to it. This 
argument from analogy is another point in favour of single plays. 

The opinion has been expressed by Welcker, Witzschel and 
others, that, if dramas were not exhibited in tetralogies four at 
a time, it is hard to see how any one poet can have produced 
in his lifetime such a number of plays as are often attributed 
to the various poets respectively. Thus (to give the lowest 
figures in each case) 70 dramas are ascribed to Aeschylus, 113 
to Sophocles, 92 to Euripides, 240 to Astydamas. The answer 
to this argument seems to be that, though no such custom has 
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ever been thought to have prevailed in comedy, yet of the 
writers of the Middle Comedy Eubulus is said to have written 
104, Alexis 245, and Antiphanes 365 plays. And, as we happen 
to touch here upon the actual number of plays attributed to 
various poets, it may perhaps be worth while to mention that 
in the great majority of cases the number given is not a multiple 
of four, that is to say, cannot be divided exactly into so many 
tetralogies. 

It may perhaps be thought that in spite of difficulties we 
can hardly venture to reject the positive evidence for tetralogies 
which we possess: nor am I prepared to say that we can. We 
know that at least from the time of Aristotle onwards much 
attention was paid to the history of the drama. Aristotle him- 
self and others are said to have made compilations of the 
Didascaliae recording the exhibition of plays, and these com- 
pilations are referred to in the scholia on Aristophanes, Aristotle 
is also said to have written a book szrept vrountaéy. Casaubon 
(on Athenaeus, p. 235) has made out a considerable list of 
writers on tragic poetry and poets, such as Ister, Satyrus, 
Carystius, Chamaeleon, Dicaearchus, and others, some of whom 
are quoted in the old lives of the dramatists. These sources of 
information, it may be said, though closed to us, were open to 
the later writers of antiquity, and the statements they make 
must be presumed to rest on this earlier authority. The 
scholiast on Ar. Ran. 1155 does directly refer to Aristarchus. 
Yet I would urge in answer to this very weighty argument, 
first, the words of Athenaeus, 21 F., mapa tois KwptKxois 7 tTrept 
TOY TpayiKey atroxertas iors, ‘the comic poets are our evi- 
dence about the tragic poets,’ whereby it would seem implied 

that he at any rate found no information that he could trust 
elsewhere: and secondly, that the extreme scantiness of the 
facts reported to us, the occasional inconsistency or even obvious 
incorrectness of the statements made (for instance, of the state- 
ment of Diogenes Laertius), and the discrepancy of opinion we 
are sometimes able to trace, seem to show that these later 
writers had not access to such copious and detailed information 
as we might suppose. The scantiness of the information they 
imipart is well illustrated by the fact that there is only one 
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play of Sophocles and only three of Euripides for which the 
argument of the play in each case pretends to assign a date. 
But is not the date just the fact which we should expect to 
find stated, if the writers really had ample information as to 
the antiquities of the Greek drama? 

If by any of the reasons above mentioned, or by others, we 
should be led to doubt the alleged custom of exhibiting tetra- 
logies, we should of course be left with the very difficult 
question how the erroneous belief in this custom originated, 
and what were the facts—for some facts there must have been— 
of which the belief was a perversion. I am not able to suggest 
any better solution of the problem than this: that what was 
perhaps sometimes done by one or another of the poets entirely 
of his own free-will and individual judgement may have been 
mistaken in ignorant and uncritical times for a rule binding on 
all competitors for the tragic prize, and that this mistake may 
have led on to the distortion of facts in individual cases. 
Although we cannot discover any reason why four plays should 
have been required of each poet at each performance; and 
although a regulation to this effect would rest on no principle 
that modern criticism has been able to indicate, nothing could 
be more natural than for individual poets to plan a succession 
of dramas, the plots of which should be continuous or in some 
degree connected. Nor on this point are we confined to con- 
jectures as to what might be; for the three tragedies of Sophocles, 
the three acts in the long tragedy of the house of Laius, form 
exactly such a natural and voluntary trilogy. There is no 
reason whatever for believing them to have been a regular trilogy 
in the ordinary sense of the word: all the information we have 
about the three plays, as well as internal evidence, points to 
their having been three independent works composed at dif- 
ferent times. It is only the carelessness of some modern writers 
that has led to their being occasionally described as the Theban 
trilogy. But they are an example happily preserved to us, from 
which we can see that a Greek poet might write a series of 
plays without writing by rule, and compose a group without 
composing a tetralogy. Indeed it was inevitable that such 
should be the case. The family legends of Greece were mostly 
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too long to be compressed into a single drama; and if a poet 
wished to deal with the whole story his only way was to put 
part of it into one play and part into another. In our own 
dramatic literature the historical plays of Shakspere exhibit 
a continuity of the same kind. The three parts of Henry VI. 
(if I may speak of them as Shakspere’s) happen from their 
number to form a stnking parallel to the alleged Greek trilogy, 
but the series from Richard II. to Richard III. really form 
one great whole. Not so well known are the two plays, or, as 
Hermann might have called them, the dilogy of Chapman, 
Bussy d Ambois, and the Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois, or his 
other closely continuous pair of plays on the Conspiracy and 
the Tragedy of Byron. Many more examples might of course 
be quoted from modern literature of works composed to form 
parts of a larger whole, or at least written with distinct reference 
to one another. Such groups of plays may have been written 
by Aeschylus and others, as we know to have been the case 
with Sophocles, not necessarily to be put on the stage to- 
gether as inseparable, and as only acts of an ampler drama, 
but to carry on the story from play to play, as it is carried 
on in the modern plays, poems, and other works to which 
I have referred. Such a group of plays may even have re- 
ceived from the poet or from others a collective name, such 
as Oresteia, Lycurgeia, Oedipodeia, connoting merely their con- 
nexion of subject. Later critics may have been misled by the 
relation of the plays to one another, perhaps by the addition 
of this collective name, into the theory with which we are 
familiar. 

But however this may be, the truth of the theory is one 
thing; the origin of it, if false, is another: and I do not wish 
to prejudice anyone’s judgement on the first point by urging a 
mere unsupported conjecture on the second. Let me only 
repeat here that in this paper I have not intended to express a 
deliberate opinion one way or the other: much less to review 
all that may be said on either side of the question. I bave 
only attempted to call attention to certain points which seem 
to deserve consideration and discussion. 

HERBERT RICHARDS. 














LUCILIANA. 


Lucian MUELLER’S edition published in 1872 first made it 
possible to study the heterogeneous fragments of Lucilius with 
any profit or pleasure; for three fourths of them come from 
Nonius, whose text is one of the most deplorably corrupt that 
has descended to us from ancient times. We now have the 
fragments collected for us with skill and industry and know- 
ledge, from the best existing sources, examined either by 
Mueller himself or others; useful explanations are givén and 
learned illustrations, of what is difficult and obscure. Many 
corrupt passages are corrected in a way that carries conviction 
to a reader; of many others the emendations offered are at least 
plausible; though I am not sure that it would not have been 
better to leave some of the verses in the hopeless condition in 
which the manuscripts present them. 

The present remarks were commenced and in part written 
down more than three years ago; but were then laid aside for 
reasons which it is not necessary to explain. As was to be ex- 
pected, several of the conjectures and criticisms which I had 
intended to offer have in the interval been anticipated by others 
and of course cancelled. What however in these last months 
more than anything else has altered the point of view from which 
Lucilius has to be contemplated, 1s Lachmann’s unfinished 
edition of the fragments, only published within the last year, 
after it had been so inexplicably kept back by the great scholar’s 
admiring disciple M. Haupt, whose death alone released it 
from its long imprisonment.. Belated and imperfect as it is, 
this new edition is not unworthy of Lachmann’s reputation. 
The most important restorations it is true were already known, 
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as he had studiously seized on every opportunity which pre- 
sented itself for inserting them in his commentary on Lucretius. 
I can now see clearly enough that I formerly exaggerated their 
merit. They are never wanting in vigour; but often they are 
far too venturesome and wander far away from the authorities 
on which they rest, 

As for the author himself I must confess that a continuous 
perusal of his remains has ended in much disappointment. 
True it is that most of the fragments are quite insignificant, 
single lines or pieces of lines, quoted to illustrate some unusual 
word, But my disappointment extends equally to the longer 
and more ambitious pieces, such for instance as that on Virtue 
preserved to us by Lactantius: the ideas are commonplace, the 
language often unpoetical, the rhythm loose and disjointed ; 
there is not the slightest trace of the graceful touch of Horace 
or the powerful pathos of Juvenal. In style generally how in- 
finitely does he fall below the consummate elegance and finish 
of Terence, who was before him too in time! Then what a dis- 
gusting fondness he displays for coarseness and obscenity, 
descending often to downright bestiality! How Quintilian can 
speak of him as he does, adding that some even then placed 
him at the head of all Latin poets, is to me incomprehensible: 
I should say even Horace’s estimate of him was too high, raised 
designedly in order not to excite the ill-will of his contempor- 
aries; for Lucilius, as Cicero will attest, unquestionably had a 
brilliant reputation. 

The importance of these fragments however for the history 
of the language will be readily acknowledged by all scholars. 
Doubtless too they will long be a field for the exercise of con- 
jectural ingenuity. Let me now offer my own mite; and first I 
will take a corrupt passage which has been amended by both 
Lachmann and Mueller, 


1. VII. xv Mueller: vv. 231—233 Lachmann: 


Hanc ubi vult male habere ulcisci pro scelere eius, 
testam sumit homo Samiam ibi anunotelo inquit 
praecidit caulem cet. 


Lachmann (comm. Lucr. p. 99) thus corrects the second 
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verse: Testam sumit homo Samiam sibi, ‘anophelé’ inquit, 
Praecidit c.: this ‘anophelé’ never struck me as plausible even: 
fifty words, Greek or Latin, might be found to suit the sense 
equally well and to come as near the Ms, reading: the good 
Latin word ‘inutilia’ does just as well for the metre and is at 
least as near the ‘ductus litterarum.’ Mueller reads: atque ibi: 
atretpoxane! inquid; Praeceidit c.; and adds this comment: 
‘atretpoxane 1.e. inhonesta; ad uxorem conversus ait. hoc voca- 
bulum ad sententiam aptissimum esse vix erit qui neget; et 
proxime idem abesse a cdd. corruptelis fatebuntur qui norint 
quibus potissimum modis Graecae litterae a Latinis librariis 
soleant inverti.’ Of this I would say as of Lachmann’s conjec- 
ture that to me it carries with it no conviction, that fifty other 
words might be picked out that would suit sense and metre 
just as well. Even before I saw Mueller’s edition, I felt per- 
suaded that the first letters of anunotelo represented anu; and 
when I read the fragment which he places just before this, the 
‘vetulam atque virosam Uxorem’ strengthened this persuasion. 
First it occurred to me that anwn teld? (reX) came within one 
letter of the Mss, and might perhaps mean ‘must I pay tribute 
to the old jade?’ then anwm ou thelo (ov Oéd\w) suggested itself. 
Then it struck me that such Greek words were perhaps too 
insignificant for even Lucilius’ pedantry, and I hit upon a 
simple Latin phrase that appeared to me to meet the case 
perfectly ; though perhaps I should not have cared to trouble 
the world with it, if I had not in going through the fragments 
come upon one of the most trifling of them all, consisting of two 
words, which Gerlach places as 136 ‘ex libris incertis,’ and 
Mueller without any reason that I can see assigns to the fourth 
book. The two little stray words in question are ‘anu noceo,’ 
Nay, on referring to Gellius who (in Iv 16, 6) preserves for us 
this fragment, I find these words: sicuti Lucilius in eodem casu 
‘ wictu et anu dicit, non victut nec anw in hisce versibus ‘Quod 
sumptum atque epulas victu praeponis honesto’; et alio in loco 
‘anu noceo, inquit. For though Hertz and other critical 
editions give inquit to Gellius not to Lucilius, and are followed in 
this by Mueller and the older editors of Lucilius, I saw at once 
that inquit is part of the quotation, as it appears to be in some 
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of the old uncritical editions of Gellius, and thus puts my 
correction beyond all question: 
Hanc ubi vult male habere, ulcisci pro scelere eius, 
testam sumit homo Samiam atque ibi ‘anu noceo’ inquit, 
praecidit caulem cet.: 


for I prefer Mueller's afque 1b1 to Lachmann’s szbt*. 


2. Ill. xxxvi and Liv Muell: vv. 114 and 120 Lach. 
‘ Malas tollimus nos atque utimur rictu.’ So our text of Nonius. 
Mueller thus arranges the fragment: Malas tolimu’ nos Uw — 
atque utimu’ rictu. But Priscian whom he cites would seem 
to refer only to the personal use of wlendus and will not justify 
the non-existent utvmus; and in the passage which he quotes 
from Lucilius fungor is the reading of Mss. and of all other 
editors. Again surely the rhythm demands: Malas tollimu’ nos 
atque utimur — ~~ rictu, as other editors leave it. Here again 
I think I can supply the missing word out of Lucilius himself. 

Charisius 11 p. 223, 21 Keil: Ut pote Lucilius m1, Plautus 
vero in Poenulo et pro verbo posuit ...: Afranius in Vopisco 
‘quasi verbum fecerim de isto ut pote. As Keil has seen, the 
words quoted from Lucilius have been lost; but of course 
Charisius pointed to some exceptional use of the words in Luci- 
lius, as in Afranius, with whom they seem to mean ‘in any way 
whatsoever.’ The manifold variety in the use of pote, especially 
in the old writers, is well known: they employ it for potest, 
potest fier: (Catullus ‘sive id non pote sive pote’): possum, 
potes, etc. I would therefore confidently give to Lucilius 


Malas tollimu’ nos atque utimur ut pote rictu: 


‘we up with our jaws and employ our mouth as best we may’: 
a sense resembling what ut pote must have in Afranius. Horace 
uses ut pote four times, always joining the words with adjectives 
or participles in a very singular way and one peculiar to himself, - 
which I cannot always understand. Hildebrand Gloss. Lat. 
'p. 296 Utpote, ut forsitan, ut quomodo, ut quomodo, ut potest. 


1 On referring to Lachmann’s edi- and yet even so he has not perceived 
tion, v. 1059, I find this fragment to what it belongs. 
rightly given: ‘anu noceo’ inquit; 
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8. I. xvi M: v. 23 L. 
Infamam honestam turpemque odisse popinam : 
so our text of Nonius. Mueller reads 
Infamam veitam turpemque odisse popinam. 


Mueller’s excessive use throughout his Lucilius of archaisms 
in spelling is one of the characteristics of his edition which 
I have the greatest difficulty in understanding. Wherever 
the excessively corrupt text of Nonius is in a tolerably sound 
state, we find him using the conventional spelling of his 
day in his citations from Lucilius and other archaic writers. 
Clearly he did not possess some aboriginal codex of Lucilius 
upon which to draw: he got what he wanted from predecessors 
who had long reduced the writings of all ages to the accepted 
standard of orthography. Whence then come the ec for ex, the 

az (monosyll.) for ae, the et for + and the like, which are found 
hundreds of times in Mueller’s text, always too where he is 
amending some corruption? At the best veitam is somewhat 
weak and is not so very like honestam. Lachmann’s ‘Infumam 
egestatem cet.’ does not give a suitable sense, to say no more. 
I would read . | 


Infamam omnem escam turpemque odisse popinam. 

No word is more constantly and more variously abbreviated in 
Mss. than omnis and its cases. It will be seen how readily ‘ome 
escam’ for instance would pass into ‘onestam.’ For escam 
comp. Persius’ Tun, vetule, auriculis alienis colligis escas, and 
Cic. Hortens. fr. 76 an vero, inquit, voluptates corporis expe- 
tendae, quae vere et graviter a Platone dictae sunt illecebrae 
esse atque escae malorum. 

To illustrate what I have just said of omnis and its cases, I 
will take a 1other fragment 


4. XXVIL xxvii M.: wv. 624—5 L. 
which Nonius’ Mss. present in this form: Tle contra omnia 
inter plures sensim et pedetemtim foris Ne quem laedat, satis- 
fying neither sense nor metre. Mueller reads 
Ile contra omnia inter plures sensim et pedetemtim it foras, 
ne quem laedat. . 
Journal of Philology. vou. vir. 20 
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But I never can concede tle to Lucilius, as even the old scenic 
writers only under conditions allow the first syllable of <le to 
pass for a short one. I simply substitute obit for omnia: 


Tile contra obit inter plures sensim et pedetemtim foris, 
ne quem laedat: 


‘He on the other hand moves about among the crowd softly 
and gingerly when he is abroad, in order not to hurt any one.’ 
It will be seen how readily oust would pass into an abbreviation 
of omnia. Lachmann’s text merely gives omne for omnia, satis- 
fying metre, but not sense. 


5. IL xiv M.: wv. 55 56 L. 

The Mss. of Nonius give the fragment in this form: quae 
ego nunc Aemilio praecanto atque exigo et excanto. Mueller 
rewrites it in great part and Lachmann is unsatisfactory. Not 
a letter is to be altered: the scribes ignorant of metre have 
according to their usual wont given the words a more natural 
prose arrangement. The poet wrote 


—wu-— quae nunc ego praecanto Aemilio atque 
exigo et excanto. 


6. III. xxxv M: v. 118 L. 
student hi ligna videre: 


Mueller rewrites ‘scindunt hi ligna bipenne.’ The words mean 
simply: ‘these are busy in providing firewood.’ This use of 
videre for providere I have illustrated at length from Cicero, 
Livy and others in Journal of Philology m p. 351 foll. where I 
propose to read in Hor. od. 1 20 Caecubum et prelo domitam 
Caleno Tu vides uvam. To this same third book and to this 
same Sicilian journey belongs another fragment 


7% XXVIII. x1 M. 
which Lachmann’s text omits. Nonius distinctly assigns to II 
‘anicula aspera atque praecox. Mueller reads amicula and 
relegates it to the 28th book, as the commencement of an 
iambic verse, the third book admitting of course only hexame- 
ters. Read 
- anicla aspera praecox: 
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‘a testy overhasty old wife’. With anicla compare vehiclum 
which is found three times in Plautus; as well as vinclum, pert- 
clum, etc. 


8. IV. um M.: 999 foll. L. | 

O lapathe, ut iactare nec es sati’ cognitu’ qui sis! 

in quo Laeliu’ clamores codds ille solebat 

edere, cet. 
as Lachmann so brilliantly restored the passage without altering 
a letter. But Mueller surely misinterprets it: he says: tactare, 
laudaris, ab eis qui sunt homines frugi vel esse se simulant. 
The meaning is: ‘o sorrel, how you are tossed aside’, ‘despised’, 
‘over whom Laelius the wise used to utter such shouts of 
delight’: comp. Plaut. rudens 374 si quae improbae sunt mer- 
ces, iactas omnis; Petron. 64 iactans (cani) candidum panem. 


9. VI. xvi M.: 209 L. 

I do not like either Mueller’s or Lachmann’s restitution of 
this passage, though the latter in his Lucretius sets great store 
on his. Nonius gives it thus: suam enim invadere atque innu- 
bere censent. I read 

—wWu— suam enim indere ei atque innubere censent: 
i.e, ‘censent suam [animam] ei indere atque ei innubere’, a 
sarcasm on Ennius and his transmigration theory. 

10. VII. xvii M.: v. 241 L. 

Muginamur molimur subducimur — uv 
The rhythm of this verse, which Mueller thinks so bad that he 
inclines to take it rather for part of a trochaic septenarius, 
much resembles Lucretius’ ‘Et membratim vitalem deperdere 
sensum’, which in its place has a fine effect. 


11. VIIL u M.: 269 foll. L. 


Cum poclo bibo eodem, amplector, labra labellis 
jictrices compono, cet. 
It is quite clear from what Nonius says though in ignorance, 
that the first part of the corrupt fictrices represents ficta from 
figo, a form found in Lucretius and elsewhere. Mueller reads 
ficta arte, Lachmann ficta eius, Read simply jficta tes i.e. 
20—2 
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wens: icere is common enough in the older writers. The Mss. 
similarly give roras and insimulas for the participle, and iac- 
tans for iactas. With fictrices comp. XXVI1 87 cursuros for evasuros. 
With the sentiment compare Lucr. Iv 1080 dentes inlidunt 
saepe labellis Osculaque adfligunt, quia non est pura voluptas: 
the last words well illustrate what follows in Lucilius. 


12. Ibid. xu M.: v. 258 L. 


Hiberam insulam fomento omnicolore colustra: thus the 
passage is found in the Mss. of Nonius under the lemma colus- 
tra (colostra) i.e. ‘biestings.’ Mueller says ‘hunc versum qui 
apte emendarit, is vero magnus mihi erit Apollo. nam coniec- 
turae, quibus eum docti temptarunt, non sunt dignae quae 
memorentur. Lachmann reads ‘Hiberna intuba, momento 
omnicolore culostra’: mom. omnic. he explains in his Lucretius 
(p. 413) ‘verni temporis vicibus’. I propose 

Hiram, insulsam offam omento omnicolore, colustra: 


‘a sausage, an insipid lump wrapt in a caul of all colours, 
biestings.’ Among the few fragments of this book several are 
descriptions of edibles, ‘Hira quae deminutive dicitur hilla’ 
Paulus Festi p. 101; the word is found too in Plautus. For 
offam comp. Festus p. 230 ‘offa porcina cum cauda in cenis 
puris offa penita vocatur.’ The omentum ought to be album: 
here it has turned all colours. The colostra would then as now 


be a vulgar food. 
13. IX.1v M.: v. 310 L. 
A primum est: hinc incipiam et quae nomina ab hoc sunt. 





a primum longa brevis syllaba. nos tamen unum 
hoc faciemus et uno eodemque ut diximu’ pacto 
scribemus ‘pacem placide Ianum aridum acetum,’ 
"Apes “Apes Graeci ut faciunt. 


A portion of this book was given to the alphabet and other 
grammatical questions. The 2nd verse of our fragment is 
clearly corrupt, and is so left by Mueller and others: primum 
has no sense and has evidently come from the preceding line. 
It will be seen from Scaurus, who has preserved our fragment, 
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that Lucilius is here criticising the poet Accius who doubled 
the long vowels in writing to distinguish them from the short. 
The ‘nos tamen cet.’ too seems to me to prove that in what 
precedes he had been giving an example of Accius’ practice. I 
would read therefore 

aa longast, est a brevi’ syllaba. nos tamen cet. It is a thou- 
sand pities, as far as we are concerned, that Lucilius laughed 
this innovation of Accius out of fashion. What should we have 
done in Greek without 7» and w? 


14. Ibid. xrx and xxi M. 


From Mueller and Corssen (Philologus xv p. 724) it would 
appear that the Mss. of Velius Longus give us these two frag- 
ments in this shape’: Nam apud Lucilium in Ix, in quo de 
litteris disputat, omnes vicem syllabarum implent, cum dicit ‘a. 
re non multum abest hoc cacosyntheton atque canina si” 
lingua dico mihil ad me nomen hoc h, illi est’ item ‘s nostrum 
et semigraece quod dicimus sigma nihil erroris habet’. Lach- 
mann has not touched these fragments which are thus given by 
Mueller: ‘r. nonnullum habet hoc cacosyntheton; utque canina 
Sic lingua dico “nihil ar me.” nomen ab hoc est Illi.” ‘s nos- 
trorum, etiam Graece quod dicimu’ sigma, Nil erroris habet’, 
The ar me he takes from the elder Dousa, a ‘plane divinum 
inventum’, as he calls it, and doubtless it is to be adopted. Of 
his own r he says that the words of Velius shew that it must be 
so written. They shew no doubt that r must appear in the 
fragment with the force of an independent syllable. His habet 
is I think unquestionably right: Mss. perpetually confound 
abest and habet (abet), as in the well-known passage which twice 
occurs in Juvenal. But on the whole Mueller’s readings do. 
not satisfy me nor I think himself. It is thus I would restore 
the fragments: 


Ar non multum habet hoc cacosyntheton? atque canina 
si ut lingua dico ‘nihil ar me,’ non r enochlei (i.e. évoyAci) ? 
S nostrum et simile ei, Graece quod dicimu’ sigma, 

nil erroris habet. 


1 Mr Ellis (Journal of Philology vi Putschius: Corssen gives Keil’s Ms. 
p. 271) keeps the uncritical text of collation. 
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‘Does not this ar carry with it much harshness of structure? 
and if I say as with the tongue of a dog nihil ar me, does not 
the r grate upon one? Quintilian says ‘quod male conlocatum, 
id xaxoovvOeroy vocant’; and Servius, Charisius, Diomedes, 
Donatus and Isidore define it as ‘indecens structura verborum’, 
or ‘vitiosa compositio verborum’; comp. too Donatus p. 392, 
27 Keil ‘sunt etiam malae compositiones, id est cacosyntheta,... 
in quibus sunt myotacismi labdacismi..et omnia quae plus 
aequo minusve sonantia ab eruditis auribus respuuntur’. Luci- 
lius therefore in the first line seems to condemn the use of ar 
in compounds, of which arbiter and arcesso always remained; 
but which in his days were much more numerous: arvorsum, 
arfuerunt and others: see Corssen I p. 238. In the second line 
he is speaking of ar used separately: ib. p. 239. My ‘non r 
évoy\et’ for ‘nomen hoc h. illi &’ will not seem improbable, 
when one observes how Greek words are corrupted into Latin 
ones or into nonsense: ‘arpe cape e’ for APEC APEC, ‘ex is’ for 
rAeFers, alcholocheo for adoyoro, and in Catullus ‘hoc eos’ for 
‘Oetaeos’, ‘ad hanc me’ for ‘at Acme’, ‘nemo sinum’ for ‘mne- 
mosynum ’, ‘ereptum’ for ‘Erechtheum’ etc. etc. We know that 
in the fragment the letter r occurred with the power of a syllable’. 


1 The older editors leave ‘nomen 
hoc illi est’ without sense and with 
a false quantity. Mr Wordsworth in- 
deed (Fragments of early Latin p. 822) 
introduces hdc twice into this frag- 
ment and once into another; nor in 
any one of the three instances can 
I construe his text, which comes from 
Mr R. Ellis. When I reviewed Mr 
Wordsworth in the Academy (July 8, 
1875), I said that hoc (nom. and acc.) 
was as long as hoc abl. or hine or 
haec; and in Plautus and Terence as 
well, That it was exceedingly com- 
mon for the last two to treat such 
monosyllables, when preceded by a 
short monosyllable or by a pyrrhic 
with the last syllable elided, like the 
final syllables of iambi: Et id grdétum, 
Sed hoc mfhi molestumst, commencing 
two consecutive lines near the begin- 


ning of the Andria, where id and hoc 
are slurred over in the same way as 
the final syllables of iambi so often 
are when they immediately precede or 
follow the syll. on which the metrical 
ictus falls. Mr Ellis I presume would 
not think ‘nomen héc nobis’ admis- 
sible in Lucilius. However he has 
devoted nine pages in the Journal of 
Philology (v1 p. 263—272) to question- 
ing this brief passing assertion of 
mine. The greater part of these 
pages is taken up with quoting from 
C.F. W. Mueller a number of passages 
from Plautus and Terence which ex: 
actly bear out what I said, that hoe 
is as long as hune or hanc. Lueilius 
appears from L. Mueller’s index to use 
hoc (nom. and acc.) 8 times before 
& vowel, and always long. In none of 
the three cases where Mr Ellis writes 
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15. Ibid. xxm M: v. 298 foll. L. 


Both Mueller and Lachmann rewrite parts of this fragment, 
not observing, 1t would appear, that Nonius divides the quota- 
tion into two, omitting some verses in the middle, as the passage 
was anyhow longer than his citations usually are, and he wished 
merely to illustrate the difference between poesis, a long poem, 
and poema, a few verses. The best Mss. of Nonius (428) 
appear to give the. passage in this form: Poesis et poema hanc 
habent distantiam: poesis est textus scriptorum, poema inventio 
parva quae paucis verbis (versib. Mueller rightly) expeditur. 
Lucilius satyrarum lib. VIII non haec quid valeat quidve hoc 
intersiet illud cognoscis primum hoc quod dicimus esse poema 
pars est parva poema idem epistula item quevis non magna 
poema est illa poesis opus totum totaque illa summa est una 
OECIC ut annales enni atque stoc unum est maius multo est 
quam quod dixi ante poema. cet. I would thus arrange the 
Lucilius: 

Lucilius satir. lib. VII 


Non haec quid valeant, quidve hoc intersit et illud 
cognoscis? primum hoc quod dicimus esse poema, 
pars est parva poema. 


393 


idem 
epistula item quaevis non magna poema est 
illa; poesis opus totum, tota Ilias summa est 


minds, who we know uses héc 8 times, 
hic 4 times, never hdc or hic. Mr 
Ellis observes (p. 269): ‘Lucilius 
shortens tamétsi just as Plautus or 
Terence might; to Horace such a 
liberty would have seemed impossi- 
ble’! as if tametsi were not a spondee 
as much as teipso, am being elided ; 
as if étsi were not as impossible to 
Lucilius as to Horace; as if it matters 


hdc, is his reading found in the Mss, 
The late grammarians Diomedes and 
‘Probus’ say that hic and hoc are 
common, and both give the stock il- 
lustration ‘hic vir hic est’ from Virgil. 
‘How did they arrive at this conclu- 
sion? Certainly not from Virgil’ says 
Mr Ellis. ‘Certainly from Virgil’ I 
say. They knew no authority but 
this of Virgil, or of course they. would 


have given it. The hdc is a mere 
blind assumption of theirs, taken pro- 
bably from an older authority. Mr 
Ellis’ however is one of the strangest 
assumptions I ever met with, that 
they probably had Lucilius in their 


the least whether we write tametsi or 
tam etsi; as if tam, =tamen, does not 
occur again and again by itself in the 
old writers. It is hard to have to 
dispute on questions like this. 
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una poesis, ut Annales Enni atque ETOC unum . 
ei maius multo est quam quod dixi ante poema. cet. 


Lachmann’s valeant is accepted by all. I adopt the old 
correction interait et as the simplest: the construction exactly 
resembles Ter. adel. 76 ‘Hoc pater ac dominus interest, and 
perhaps our passage shews hoc to be the acc. there, not abl. 
Idem is of course ‘Lucilius again’. Nearly all accept Dousa’s 
Ilias for alla, tho’ they greatly alter the context. For Geous, 
which appears to me devoid of sense, I read poesis with Ellis 
(ap. Wordsworth). It seems to me quite necessary and the 
change can be easily explained by the confuston of Greek and 
Latin letters. I would say more, if I had not myself made the 
correction, when I first knew Lachmann’s reading. Nonius 
throughout is contrasting poesis and poema: ‘The Iliad in its 
whole extent is one single poesis, just as are the Annals of 
Ennius and one single year of these Annals is with him far 
greater than what I have called a poema’. It will be seen that 
@TOC is nearer stoc (which surely represents a Greek word) 
than even €ITOC, which to Lucilius would surely mean ‘a 
single hexameter verse’. Even in Horace and Martial epos 
is rather ‘epic poetry’ than ‘an epic poem’. I greatly question 
Mueller’s e stoc for ex istoc’. I do not think ETOC too pedantic 
for Lucilius: for the corruption compare arpe cape e for APEC 
APEC: Ils summa as rhetoricoteros tu sis. 


Nonius after these passages from Lucilius cites the follow- 
ing from Varro’s Parmeno: Poema est lexis enrythmos, id est 
verba plura modice in quandam coniecta formam, itaque etiam 
distichon epigrammation vocant poema. poesis est perpetuum 
argumentum ex rhythmis, ut Ilias Homeri et annales Enni. 
poetice est ars earum rerum. There can be no doubt that 
Varro is here referring to Lucilius, But in my opinion there 
can be just as little, that Mueller and Lachmann are wrong to 
introduce fresh matter into Lucilius out of these sentences of 
Varro. Nonius found the whole passage of Lucilius longer than 
it suited him to quote. He has therefore, as we have shewn, 


1 I must say that Ellis’ ‘atque si hdc unumst’ is to me as devoid of 
meaning as of metre. 
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divided it into two by the tdem, omitting what Lucilius may 
have said of the distichon and epigrammation as illustrating 
what a poema is. 


16. Ibid. xxvii and xxvii M.: 328 and 330 L. 


These two fragments I thus Jom without any change of 
reading whatever : 


Fervere ne longum vero, hoc lectoribu’ tradam 
‘Fervit aqua et fervet, fervit nunc, fervet ad annum.’ 


The first clause is an imperfect sentence, as it must refer to 
something preceding: faciant or the like therefore is to be 
supplied from what had gone before: ‘But that they may 
not say fervére for fervére, I will give my readers this memorial 
verse ‘Fervit aqua cet.’ 

On a like principle I would explain 


17. IL 1mM.: v.61 L. 
Tum facto omnia sunt circumlata: 


where all take facto to be corrupt. The poet must in the 
preceding verse have spoken of performing a sacrifice: ‘sacrum 
fiebat,’ ‘fecere porcum’ or the like: and then this line must 
mean: ‘when the sacrifice had been performed,’ [sacro] facto, 
‘everything was purified.’ Virgil says ‘ter socios pura circum- 
tulit unda...Lustravitque viros.’ But Plautus Amph. 769 
(775) uses the word absolutely, like Lucilius: ‘quin tu istanc 
iubes Pro cerrita circumferri’: see Ussing there. 
Another good instance of an incomplete sentence is 


18. XXXVI. xtvi M.: vv. 570—1 L. 


Contra flagitium nescire, bello vinci a barbaro 
Viriato Hannibale. 


This passage is corrupted by both Mueller and Lachmann: 
the Mss. give the passage with absolute correctness, though it 
is ludicrously misapprehended by Nonius himself. The poet 
is referring to the disgraceful way in which the Roman 
Generals were for so many years foiled and defeated by the 
famous Lusitanian chief Viriathus, The complete sentence 
must have some such sense as this: ‘(It is no credit for a 
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Commander to know such common rules of the art of war]: 
on the other hand it is a scandalous thing not to know them, 
to be conquered in war by Viriathus, a barbarian Hannibal.’ 
Though a barbarian, he foiled the Romans by his stratagems, 
like the real Hannibal. Comp. too the preceding fragment, 
where ‘in quo sunt omnia’ should not have been tampered 
with by Mueller, any more than ‘hic omnia ponit’ in xv v. 7, 
where M. reads ‘haec omina ponit’. Cicero Brut. 140 ‘non 
enim tam praeclarum est scire Latine quam turpe nescire’ well 
illustrates the general form of the antithesis in Lucilius. 


19. XIV. xx M.: wv. 393—4 L. 


Mueller treats both this fragment and poor Nonius very 
- cavalierly. I give the passage precisely as it is found in the 
Mss. of Nonius with the addition of one single letter in the 
Qnd verse, which verse occurs twice in Nonius: 


(A). Idne aegri est magis, an quod pane et viscere privo ? 
(B). Quod viscus dederas tu, equidem hoc est. (A.) Vis- 
cera largi. 

For quidem which Nonius’ Mss. twice give us I have written 
equidem. It is certain that several writers of authority, Sallust 
for instance, Varro, Propertius and others join equidem with 
the 2nd or 3rd person; and, though the great authority of 
Ritschl is the other way, it is I believe generally conceded 
that the usage is by no means unknown to Plautus: see Ussing 
Plaut. 1. p. 309. Nonius in p. 184 shews that wviscus and wscera 
are the same, Le. ‘the flesh of any animal’, ‘all between the 
skin and bones’; as in Lucretius ‘ Visceribus viscus gigni’, 
and in this passage of Lucilius: in p. 470 he states that larg 
is here used for the deponent largire. A therefore I take to 
be a doctor who had put his patient on flesh diet, but who 
now thinks of trying the opposite regimen. B is the attendant. 
A says: ‘Is that treatment better for the patient, or the one I 
am now thinking of, cutting him off his bread and meat?’ 
B. ‘The meat you gave him he eats I assure you heartily’. 
A. ‘Then give him plenty of meat’. It is possible that B 
speaks from the commencement down to est. 
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20. XV.1v M:: v. 1156 L. 


Atque idem male te, senium atque insulse sophista: 


So I read: idem ac. di: At quidem Mss. Atqui dei M. 
21. Ibid. xm M.: vv. 420—1 L. 


Quae gallam bibere ac rugas conducere ventri, 
farre aceroso oeti, decumano pane coegit : 


so I read: Paulus (Festus) is certainly right I think in joining 
rug. con. ven. with what precedes, tho’ his explanation is 
wrong: oett for olet of Mss. 


22. Ibid. x11 M: vv. 484—5 L. 


dum miles Hibera 
Terra fractu’ meret ter sex, acetate quasi, annos: 


Terras ac meret Mss. 


23. XVII.1 M.: vv. 469 foll. L. 


Num censes caduTAdxajrov Kariodupoy ullam 

non licitum esse uterum atque etiam inguina tangere 
-mammis ? 

compernem aut varam fuisse "Auditpimvos &xouriy 

Alcmenam, atque alias? Helenam ipsam denique—nolo 

dicere: tute vide atque disyllabon elige quodvis. 

Tupo eupatereiam aliquam rem insignem habuisse, 

verrucam, naevum, dic tu, dentem eminulum unum. 


As will be seen from Mueller or Lachmann’s edition, I have 
adopted several excellent and certain corrections of the older 
editors. In v. 2 the sense required is just the opposite to 
‘non licitum’: Mueller reads ‘tum licitum’: I have thought 
of ‘nam licitum’: this nam is often thus separated in Plautus, 
as Amph. 592 Quo id, malum, pacto potest nam (mecum argu- 
mentis puta) Fieri: where too the nam comes between the 
finite verb and the infinitive: and so with num more than 
once, as in Cas. v, 2, 55 num illa me nam sequitur: see Holtze 
11 p. 270: I haye thought too of ‘non puditum’, or what is 
nearer the Ms. reading ‘non pigitum’. For the latter I find 
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no earlier authority than that of Silius and of Gellius’ master 
T. Castricius; but the many cognate forms would be in its 
favour. In v. 4 ‘and other famous dames of Homer’ seems 
quite in place: ‘nay that Helen herself was—I won't say what : 
do you look to it yourself and choose any suitable diphthong 
to end the verse’—such as itppam, pravam, fuscam. Thus 
Lachmann after Haupt. Inv. 7 my dic tu for dictum seems to 
give all that is wanted: ‘that Tyro evi. had some disfiguring 
mark, one projecting tooth, do you say if you like—I won't’. 
We thus avoid the necessity of transposing vv. 6 and 7, as 
Lach. and Mueller do after Haupt. Nor has dictum any mean- 
. ing; for surely Lucilius could not use dictum for digitum, 
especially as the latter suits the metre; and, if he could use it, 
it seems without sense here. The ‘dic tu’ takes up the ‘tute 
vide’ of 6. In Nonius one may assume transpositions of words, 
but not so readily of whole verses, as he must have written his 
quotations continuously in the form of prose. 


24, Ibid. m1 M.: vv. 467—8 L., 


Si non it, capito, inquit, eum, et si calvitur, ergo 
fure fer endo manum. 


The alterations of M. and L. are here very violent. In v. 2 the 
Mss. give ‘Fur dominum’: the Lucilian dative ‘fure’ I take 
from Bergk. The poet of course is paraphrasing a law of the 
12 tables: ‘ni it, antestamino. igitur em capito. si calvitur 
pedemve struit, manum endo iacito.’ With fer endo= infer, 
comp. too Lucretius’ ‘iacere endo manus’=inicere. With ergo 
in apodosis after st comp. Mart. vill 23 Si levis ista tibi flagro- 
rum causa videtur, Ex qua vis causa vapulet ergo cocus? 
and x1 57 Si quod habes non vis, ergo quid accipies? comp. 
too a better parallel perhaps for an old writer, the antiquarian 
Arnobius, Ill 26 sin autem conditor illorum est, deum ergo 
dicemus cet.; VI18 sin autem cum voluerint evolant..., ergo 
aliquo tempore desinent cet. I am therefore inclined in Cic. 
Acad. 11 65 to keep the ‘si..., ergo’ of Mss. where Halm reads 
‘ego’: see Hand 1 455, who cites a different passage of 
Martial from those I have given. 
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25. XXVLvM: v. 593 L. 


Evadat saltem aliquid aliqua quod conatus sum. 


Mueller marks this v. as imperfect at the end, Lachmann at 
the beginning. Comparing Plautus’ ‘verum aliquid aliqua 
aliquo modo’ Alicunde ab aliqui aliqua tibi spes est’ and 
‘Quippe tu mihi aliquid aliquo modo alicunde ab aliquibus 
blatis’, I propose 

Evadat saltem aliquid alicunde aliqua quod conatu’ sum : 
aliqua ought certainly not to be altered with M. 


26. Ibid. xxxvi M.: v. 551 L. 
Solus 1s iam vim de classe prohibuit Vulcaniam. 
I add ts to the Ms. reading. | | 


27. Ibid. xu M.: v. 565 L. 
Nunc ignobilitas in illis mirum ac monstrificabile. 
I read in illvs for his of Mss. 


28. Ibid. tur M.: v. 531 L. 


Quandoquidem re perii (repperi Mss.) magnis combibonum 
ex copiis. 


29. Ibid. xx M.: vv. 558—9 L. 


Curet aegrotum, sumptum homini praebeat, genium suum 
Défrudét, wé alii parcat. 


I have added ut, which the Mss. omit. 


30. Ibid. yxxvi M.: v. 585 L. 


Malis ne ésses, lautum e mensa pure capturus cibum. 

ne ésses I read for necesse of Mss. p. 253, necesse est p. 337: the 
want of the context makes it impossible to decide absolutely 
between ésses, ésset, ésse, or ésto. But I believe I have hit on 
the general sense: ‘you are not in eating to work your jaws 
violently when taking a refined repast like a gentleman: ‘ malis 
mandere’ was clearly looked on as vulgar: comp. 111 49 Malas 
tollimu’ nos atque utimur ut pote rictu: where both malas and 
rictu are designedly coarse expressions. 
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31. XXVIL x M.: 659—60 L. 


Cocu’ non curat canda insignem esse illam dum pinguis siet : 
sic animum quaerunt amici, rem parasiti ac ditias. 
I read cauda for caudam of Mss. Horace probably had this 
passage in mind when he wrote Sat. m 2, 23—30. Jllam must 
be some kind of bird. Lucilius and Horace seem both to refer 
to a custom of serving up costly birds such as peacocks with 
their tail displayed on the dish: see Ritter’s Horace LL 


32. Ibid. xxxv M: vv. 640—1 L. 


Nec si, ubi Graeci, ubi nunc Socratici charti, quidquid quaeritis, 
reperimus (or, reppérimus.) 


I read si for sic, reperimus for perimus. 


33. XXVIII. 1 M.: vv. 690 foll. L. 


I am not satisfied with the treatment of these verses by 
Mueller or Lachmann or Luchs (Studemund’s Studien p. 12), 
which I thus arrange : 


(A). Quapropter certum est facere contra ac persequi 
et nomen deferre hominis. (B). Hoc cum feceris, 
cum ceteris reus una tradetur Lupo. 

(A). Non aderit. (B). dpyats hominem et orosyeios simul 
privabit. (A). Igni cum et aqua interdixerit, 
duo habet oroyeta: adfuerit. [anima et corpore, 
uti corpus (yj), anima est wvedua} (B). Posterioribus 
orotyeiots, 8i id maluerit, privabit tamen. 


It seems clear to me that the words I have enclosed in [ ] are 
a gloss either of Probus himself or a commentator on the words 
‘Posterioribus orovyelots.’ Lucilius of course is playing on the 
four otoyeia or elements, (A). It is resolved to prosecute 
and indict the man. (B). After this he will be brought before 
Lupus (mentioned by both Horace and Persius as an enemy of 
Lucilius). (A). He won’t appear. (B). Lupus will deprive 
him of his dpyal and orovyeia, (i.e. two of them, by cutting 
him off from fire and water, or banishing him). (A). When 
Lupus has cut him off from fire and water, he still has two 


I 
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left: suppose now he shall have put in an appearance. (B). 
In that case, if he. prefer this course, Lupus will take from him 
his two last elements (air and earth, i.e. spirit and body, or 
life). For the sense of tamen comp. Plaut. rud. 533 Utinam 
fortunam nunc ego anatinam uterer, Uti quom exivissem 
ex aqua, arerem:tamen. The words within brackets quite de- 
stroy the point aswell as the structure of the language. But 
it may be said the argument of Probus (which is too long to 
quote) requires the words. Quite the contrary: he is com- 
menting on Virgil’s ‘Spiritus intus alit’ to shew that it means 
the element of air; and among others he quotes Lucilius to 
prove this. But the point of our passage lies in the fact that 
one of the ‘ posteriora oreuyeta’ is at once the element of air and 
the man’s breath of life, 


34. Ibid. xxxvi M.: v. 657 L. 
Nullo honore, redis, planctu, fletu, nullo funere. 


I read ‘redis planctu fletu’ for ‘displetu’ of Mss. Neither 
Mueller nor Lachmann is satisfactory. On the raedae rode the 
actors who wore the mask faces and dresses of the ancestors 
of the deceased: Polyb. v1 53 éf’ dpparwv obras tropevovras. 


35. XXIX. XI, XII, x1 and xIV M.: vv. 730—1, 779— 
782 L. 


These four fragments, the first of which is very corrupt and 
strangely reformed by Mueller and left uncorrected by Lach- 
mann, I write down without further preface, as I have amended 
them and reduced them into one consecutive passage. How 
much is my own will be seen by consulting the chief editions. 


vw —v cui ubi dederim id invita mea 

epiteugma Apelli longe alia ante opera omnia, 
favitorem tibi me, amicum amatorem putes. . 
cuius si in periclo feceris periculum, 

habeasque in animo mi admodum causam gravem 
fore quae me ab ullo commodo abducat tuo. 


In v. 1 cué ubi, as xxv 5 ciim ef, 19 st in: a prosody so 
exceedingly common in Plautus and Terence. In hexameters 
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Lucilius has guém in, qud eam. mea: meae Mas. the e coming 
from ézitevypa. v. 2, ‘a successful work of Apelles beyond all 
his other works’: a common sense of érr/revyyza in Greek. The 
old reading in Stobaeus flor. fe 17 is dyaA\pa 4 ypada 7 drepov 
Yeipoxpatov émitevyya: where émirndevpa of Gaisford’s Mss. 
seems to have no sense. Cicero in his letters twice uses azro- 
revypa for a literary failure. With v. 3 comp. Ter. Andr. 295 
Te isti virum do, amicum tutorem patrem. In v. 4 he plays 
on periculum: ‘of whom if you have made trial in any danger’. 


36. Ibid. xxv, xxi and xxm M.: wv. 751, 742, 750 L. 
These three fragments I would thus arrange: 
(A). Vecte atque ancipiti ferro effrigam cardines. 
(B). quis tu homo es? (A). Nemo sum homo. 
(B). ‘Nemo’ hos ancipites ferro effringat cardines? 
37. Ibid. txvim M.: vv. 902—3 L. 


Et circumvolitant ficedulae et undique turdi 
curati suci. 


So I would write: the scribe passed over twndiq. from its 
resemblance to turd:. Surely it is an accident, if in a writer 
like Lucilius no other instance is found of the elision of ae at 
the end of a cretic. 

38. XXX. xxi, XXV and xxIv M.: vv. 951, 952, 946 L. 

These three fragments I thus unite: 


Haec vestimentis maculosis tum aspicit iste, 
quem scis scire tuas omnes maculasque notasque, 
quem sumptum facis in lustris, circum oppida lustrans. 


aspicit iste for aspice iste of Mss. is all the change I have made. 


39. Ibid. cir M. : v. 975 L. 


The Mss. of Nonius give this verse, in illustration of the 
deponent nutricars, as follows: 


Sensu nutricatum sine caput opprimit ipse. 


It strikes me that sine caput should be sinciput, ‘the brain’, 
the seat of sense: a meaning it has in two passages of Plautus. 
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To complete the verse I would insert 73 which would so readily 
fall out before sine: 


- Sensu nutricatum is sinciput opprimit ipse. 


40. Lib, inc. xu M: vv. 1075—6 L. 


The sense of this fragment as arranged by Mueller is very 
obscure and far from Persius’ Scire tuum nihil est nisi te scire 
hoc sciat alter, which the scholiast means it to illustrate, The 
following does not depart widely from the Ms. reading as given 
by M. except at the end of the 2nd line which is exceedingly 
uncertain: M. gives two instances of st omitted in Lucilius, an 
idiom so common in Latin. 


‘Mecum scire volo ée’ dicimu’; consciu’ mi sum, 
ne damnum faciam, scire hoc nisi me sciat alter (or, si 
nescierit me). 


‘I wish you to be in the secret’, I say, lest, if I know it, I 
should incur loss, unless another know that I know it. 


41, In not a few instances I had purposed arguing that 
Mueller had without reason deserted the Mss.; but I find 
Lachmann has rightly preserved their readings: e.g. XXVI v. 81 
si quo est vineis actis opus; XXVII v. 48 quo superatur; XXIX 
v. 8 nam ut discrimen non facit Neque signat linié alba; xxx 
v. 61 and 62 ante; lib. inc, 90 rudentum. In more than one 
instance too I had hit upon the same reading and arrangement 
of the verse as Lachmann: s0 lib. ine v. 170 

Nequeo (nequeunt Z.) prodire in altum, proeliarier 
procul sub vite, 


I conclude with a few other corrections: 1 9 foll. I would 
thus arrange: 
uti nunc 
Nemo sit nostrum, quin aut cet.: 


I 42, — wv nodum in scirpo insane quaesere vulgus: 
Lachmann’s reading certainly and I think Mueller’s too are 
beside the purpose. 144: Mueller’s anti (i.e. dvri) strikes me 
as strange and unnecessary. Surely the words can well mean: 

Journal of Philology. vou. v1. : 21 
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‘as we named above in the grand style the feet of a couch and 
lamps’, in parodying one of the grandiloquent writers. v.6: 
perhaps sin nunc represents better the sannunt of Mss. than set 
nunc or nam tu: so in lib. inc. v. 165 I would propose: 
Sic tum [Sanctum Mss.] ego a Metelli Roma tam repe- 
dabam munere. 


H. A. J. MUNRO, 


HIDROS, DIABOLUS. 


DtcaNGE cites ancient glosses for this interpretation, but 
neither does he nor Forcellini give an example. 


See Prudent. hamartigen. 613—4 


tune praegnas letale genus concepta malignt 
fert opera ingenis de semine complicis hydri. 


Bed. h.e. Iv 20 ver. 21—2 


hydros et ater alt sacri pro uestis honore. 
morbs diffugiunt, hydros e¢ ater abit. 


Cf iv 19 p. 164 9 


contigit autem tactu indumentorum soitiailans et deemoiis 


ab obsessis effugata corporibus et infirmitates alias aliquoties esse 
curatas. 


Tho. Stapleton’s version (Antw. 1565 4to f. 135 v°) con- 
founds hydros with hydrops: ‘The dropsy eke that foul disease, 
these holy shrouds did heal and cure.’ So Mr Stevenson, who 
does equal violence to ater: 

‘The swelling dropsy, and dire atrophy, 
‘A pale disease from the blest vestments fly.’ 


-~ 
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The editor of Bede for the English Historical Society might 
have remembered another passage of his author (de mirac. 
Cuthb. c. 13 qualiter daemonium ab uxore cuiusdam necdum 
adueniens evecertt ver. ult.) 

 etus ad aduentum fugiens ut cesserit hy dros. 

The serpent of gen. 3 was early identified (wisd. 2 24, 4 Macc. 
18 8. apoc. 12 9 Schottgen. 20 2. Eisenmenger entdektes 
Judenthum 1 822 sq.) with the devil, and several specific 
names of snakes might have the signification diabolus or dae- 
monium added to their articles in our lexicons. Forcellini for 
example ignores this sense of chelydrus; which is however 
established by many examples in Ducange. In the poem de 
mirac, Cuthb. Bede has it thrice c. 11 ver. 6. c. 18 ver. 24. 
c.45 ver. 4. Valuable collections on medizval demonology may 
be seen in Gustav Roskoff Geschichte des Teufels (Leipz. 1869 
2 vols. 8vo), but he does not profess to gratify mere linguistic 
curiosity. 


J. E. B. M. 


NOTE. 


At page 66 éppacav [7] (sic) should be é$0acav. So S. 
Chrysost. 1. 378 B: ef rolvuy pelova Tavtns (ayamny) ove éorw 
evpeiv, él rd tédos avtTys épOacas: and XII. 198 D: “Tore 
n&ee Td Tédos.” idod mpds Td TéAOS AovTrov EPOdaaper. 


F. F. 


ERRATUM. . 


P. 77, 1. 28, for core read cave. 
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